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PEEFAOE. 


'’HE Gazetteer Officer, Mnnsiii Kudrat Ali, lias 
JL. done liis best to supply information. This bas 
been no easy task owing to tlie disordered state of the 
record department, and to the fact that after the con- 
clusion of the Imperial work the four Nizdmats 
were made into three, thus vitiating the whole of the 
statistics collected. The re-adiustment of the figures 
has been most laborious. Throughout the Gazetteer 
Officer has worked with the most praiseworthy 
assiduity in carrying on this work and deserves the 
greatest credit. 


As regards the Historical portion the Tdj-ul~ilcbdl, 
a history of Bhopal compiled in Urdu in the time of 
Shah Jahan Begam, has been largely used. The 
State archives have also been consulted where possible, 
as well as Malcolm and other -writers. The Statistical 
section has been made as complete as might be, but 
the figures were not easily obtained, the unfortunate 
reduction of the Nizdmats from four to three neces- 
sitating the work being done in somewhat of a hurry. 
The Gazetteer, otherwise, speaks for itself and requires 
no further com m ent. I- hope that, when revised, the 
sections will all be made more complete. 

In conclusion, I have to thank Her Highness 
Sultan Jahan Begam for her ever ready help in fur- 
thering the work and also to the Gazetteer Officer for 
his strenuous exertions to satisfy my importunities. 
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exemplary diligence in checking and preparing 
accounts for the Press. 

C. E. LUARD, Captain, 
Superintendent of Gazetteer 
in Central India. 
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ARMS or THE RIIORAE STATE. 



Arms. — Vert; a tower or, within twelve musk 
blossoms proper in bordnre. Crest . — 
A sheath of arrows charged with a lily 
argent. Supporters . — Mahsir proper. 
Lambrequins . — Vert and or. 

Motto . — Nasr min Allah, ‘‘Victory is frornG-od.” 
(Omitted in representation.) 

Note. — Green is tlio Muhammadan colour. The to^7er repre.sents the 
fort of Fatehgarh. The musk blossoms refer to the twelve imdms. 
They represent also the Prophet’s flower {Arnebia erliioides), which is 
supposed to hear the marks of his caress. The fish were chosen on the 
Begam’s suggestion as being feminine and thus in touch with her rule, 
as suitable to a, city on a large lake, and as referring to the Mahi 
Maratib. The lily and sheath of arrows were suggested as appropriate 
In one descended from a line of warriors. 

Eeligioil.— The rulers of Bhopal are Muham» 
madans of the simnl sect. 




CHAPTER 1. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

SECTION I.— PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The Bhopal State is one of the principal chiefships of the 
Central India Agency, and next to Hyderabad, the most 
important Muhammadan State in India. 

The State, which lies in the Bhopal Agency, and has an Situation, 
area of 6,902 square miles, comparable to that of the county 
of Yorkshire (6,067) stands on the eastern confines of Malwa, 
its most eastern districts bordering on Bundelkhand, and 
its southern districts lying in the Gondwana tract. Unhke 
the other large States of the Agency, its territory is comprised 
in one compact block lying between 22°32' and 24° 4' H. and 
76°28' and 78°52'E. It is bounded on the north by the States 
ofGwahor, Basoda, Korwai, Maksudangarh and Narsingh- 
garh, the Sironj fargana of Tonk State, and the Saugor 
District of the Central Provinces ; on the south by the 
Narbada river, v(hich separates it from the Hoshangabad 
District of the Central Provinces ; on the east by the Saugor 
and Narsinghpur Districts of the Central Provinces, and on 
the west by the Gwahor and Narsinghgarh States. 

The name is popularly derived from Bhojpal or Bhoja’s Name, 
dam, the great dam which now holds up the Bhopal city lakes, 
having been built, it is said, by a minister of Raja Bhoja, the 
Paramara ruler of Dhar, the still greater work which formerly 
held up the Tal lake being attributed to this monarch himself 
(see Bhojpur). The name is, however, invariably pronounced 
Bhupal by Hindus, and Dr. Fleet considers it to be derived 
simply from Bhupala, a king, the popular derivation being 
an instance of the striving after meaning so common in such 
cases. 

The country varies markedly in different parts. Most of Natueal 
the State is situated bn the Malwa plateau, 4,047 square miles 
lying in this tract, and presents the familiar aspect of that soeneey, 
region, rolhng downs of yellow grass, interspersed with^ rich 
fields of black cotton soil. To the south-east, however, it 
is traversed by a succession of sandstone hills, forming an arm 
of the great Vindhyan range, while ^another branch of the 
same range strikes northwards to the west of the city of 
Bhopal. To the south lies the main line of the Vindhyas, 
with the fertile valley of the Narbada beyond it. The hilly 
region occupies 2,855 square miles. The natural divisions 
are thus two ; the plateau with 4,047 square, miles of area and. 
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tke hilly witli 2,855 square miles. The plateau land is highly 
fertile and grows wheat, maize, joivar, rice, and poppy while 
the hills are clothed in forest, with patches of fertile soil at 
their feet. 

The hill system of the State is formed by the great Vin- 
dhyan range and numerous spurs whicli strilre out from the 
main chain. The average elevation of the main chain, which 
lies in the south of the State, is from 1,800 to 2,000 feet, peaks 
rising here and there to over this height. At Singarcholi near 
Bhopal (23°17' N.; 77°24' E.) a peak rises to 2,051 feet, one 
near Mahalpur, to 2,064, and one on the scarp of the range 
north of Hoshangabad, close to the spot where the railway linei 
breaks through the range, to 2,137 feet. 

The range was in ancient days known as the Vindhyadri 
and Eiksha mountains. The former term being more or less 
general, but applied rather to the portion lying in Eewah, 
while the section in Bhopal was Imown as the Pariyatra, 
possibly as having been the earty limit of the Aryan wan- 
derers. The Vindhyas have always ranked next the Hima- 
layas in importance, as the southern boundary of the Madhya 
desJia or Middle region. Hindu m 3 d;hology has much to tell 
about the range, which served as a place of meditation for tke 
rishis, being especially connected with Agastya Muni. At 
the command of this sage the great range bowed its head to 
let him pass to the Deccan, and as he never returned, it has 
ever remained bowed and inferior to theHimMayas, originally 
the smaller chain. 

The range in Bhopal varies markedly in its constitution. 
Where it enters the State on the east it consists of massive 
sandstones and shales of the series known as the Vindhyan, 
but from Ginnurgarh westwards it is formed of basalt which 
overlies the sandstone. In appearance it forms along, steep 
scarp, with bold headlands and re-entrant bays suggesting a 
sea-worn cliff. 

The sandstone is of great value for building purposes and 
has been quarried for centuries. 

The slopes are in most places covered with forest which, 
however, owing to want of care and mismanagement have 
deteriorated considerably, and have not now the value they 
would have had if they had been carefully looked after. 

The watershed is formed by the Vindhyan range. To the 
north two rivers of importance and their numerous tribu- 
taries flow towards the Jumna doab, these are the Betwa and 
Parbati. 

The Betwa is the third largest river in Central India. To 
old Hindu writers it was laioAvn as the Vetravati, and is always 
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described as rising in tlie Pariyatra mountains. The stream 
is mentioned by Kalidas in the Megliadvta, who says — 

‘ ‘ On going to the capital of that country (which is known 
everywhere by the famous name of Vidisha) you will drink 
the sweet waters of the Vetravati, in a drink made more 
delightful by the murmuring sounds heard from its banks.” 

Keshodas, a poet of Akbar’s day, describes it in glowing 
terms, comparing it to liquid moonlight. The river rises at 
the village of Kumri (23°2'' hi..; 77°29'' E.) in the Tal iaJisU 
near Bhojpur. It flows in a general north-easterly direction 
through the State for 50 miles. It is nowhere of large size 
within State territory. Near Bhojpur it meets the Koliasot 
and these two strearhs formerly co:itributed to make the great 
Tal lake. No tributaries of great importance except the 
Kaliasot meet it in Bhopal territory ; others are the Kuhu, 

Maniari, Guni and Kerwa, the last two joining the Kaliasot. 

The western Parbati, as it is called, to distinguish it from The Parbati. 
the stream in northern Gwalior, rises at the village of Burana- 
kheri (22°50' N. 76“36'E.) near Ashta, and flowj for about 
90 miles through the State, forming its western boundary 
throughout most of its course. Its chief tributaries are 
the Ajnal, Papnas and two streams called the Parua. 

The other series of streams is formed of those which flow The Narbada, 
southwards to join the Narbada. The Narbada itself flows 
for about 125 miles along the southern border of the State. 

This river is well-known as one of the most sacred in India. 

It here contains a large volume of water, which does not dry 
up throughout the year. Small boats are able to navigate 
for short distances on some reaches. It is fed by many 
tributaries of which the most important are, the , Sindor 
Khand, (Khar), Ghogra, Tendoni, Barna, Dobi, Bhagner, 

Bhabhar, Kolar, Hambar, Ajnal, Goni and Jamner. 

Except some scattered references, the result of a few Geology.^ 
hasty observations, nothing so far has been published re- 
garding the geology of Bhopal. Only the southern part of 
the State has been as yet examined in detail and the follow- 
ing groups of rocks are known there 

Recent alluvial deposits. 

Pliocene or Pleistocene freshwater beds. 

Laterite. 

Deccan Trap and Intertrappeans. 

Lameta. 

Vindhyans. 

Bijawars. 

The Vindhyans constitute, the most important group 
within the portion surveyed. A number of divisions have 


B 2 


^ By Mr, E. Vredenburg, Geological Survey of India. 
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been recognised wtose probable correlation with those found 
elsewhere is as follows : — 

11. Upper Bhander sandstone. 

10. Sirbu shales. 

9. Lower Bhander sandstone. 

8. Bhander limestone. 

7. Ginnurgarh shales. 

6. Upper Rewah sandstone, 

5. Jhiri shales. 

4. Lower Rewah sandstone. 

3. Kaimur sandstone. 

2. Kaimur conglomerate. 

1. Lower Vindhyans. 

The term “ Ginn urgarh shales” derived from a hill-fort in 
Bhopal territory was selected by Mr. Mallet to designate a 
very constant division of the Upper Vindhyans, and there 
seems to be very little doubt that the divisions (7) and (8) 
exposed in Ginnurgarh hill do reall}^ represent the Bhander 
limestone and underlying shales of the more thoroughly sur- 
veyed districts. Still, OAving to the vast unsurveyed tracts 
that intervene, it is impossible to obtain absolute certainty 
on this point, and until the survey is completed there just 
remains a possibility that the group (4) belongs to the upper 
part of the Kaimur and that (5) represents the Banna 
shales, in Avhich case all the overlying groups would have to 
be shifted two divisions lower down in the classification. 
For the present purposes of description the identifications 
here suggested Avill be adhered to. 

The Vindhyans in the portion surveyed form a syncline 
whose axis first runs about west-south -west and then takes 
a rather sharp bend almost at right angles to a north-north- 
west direction. The southern scarp oif the AA^est-south-west 
striking portion of this syncline forms the continuation of 
the Vindhyan range, its direction scarcely exhibiting any 
variation AvestAvards, frcm its commencement at the bend of 
the Son. From the eastern frontier of Bhopal the Vindhyan 
scarp preserves this direction unaltered as far as Ginnurgarh 
hill, Avith the exception of two local bends due to the dis- 
turbing influence of the second direction of folding. West 
of Ginnurgarh, the geological series distinguished as 
‘ ‘ Vindhyan ’ ’ ceases to take part in the constitution of the 
Vindhyan range. The range still continues as a geo- 
graphical feature, preserving its rectilinear appearance and 
enclosing the Narbada \mlley to the north, but it is formed 
by entirely different rocks, principally basalts belonging to 
the Deccan and Mahva trap. Beyond Ginnurgarh hill, the 
Vindhyan escarpments, greatly concealed by basalt, continue 
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in a nortii-nortli-west direction towards Bliopal. The highest 
beds, the sandstones of the Upper Bhander division, occur 
along the axis of the synclinal fold, occupying a consider- 
able area principally to the east and south-east of the town 
of Bhopal. Between the eastern portion of the Upper 
Bhander outcrop and the alluvial plain of the Narbada, 
all the underlying members of the Vindhyan series occur 
in normal order, the lowest beds, No. 1 of the above list, 
a group of shales probably referable to the Lower Vindhyans 
being exposed only locally at the foot of the southernmost 
scarp, the base of the series being everywhere concealed 
beneath the alluvium. In the opposite branch of the syncline, 
north-east of the great spread of Upper Bhander, in 
the country surrounding the historic to^vn and fort of 
Raisen, the whole series is again exposed down to the shales 
No. 1, whose base, however, is again concealed, this time 
by Deccan trap. 

South of Ginnurgarh hill there is an anticlinal axis, south 
of which the beds dip in directions approximating more or 
less south, and thus disap^sear beneath the alluvial beds 
of the Narbada valley. A few detached outcrops come into 
view along the course of the river and south of it in the 
Hoshangabad District, usually belonging to beds rather high 
up in the series. It is probable that the sou'thern boundary, 
concealed by newer beds, is faulted. 

The Kaimur sandstone No. 3 has been extensively quarried 
and yields material admirably suited for building purposes 
and ornamental work, fully equal to the best Chunar or 
Mirzapur stone (belonging to the same geological subdivi- 
sion) from which it is distinguished by its deep purple-red 
colour. The elaborate temple of Nemawar in Indore terri- 
tory appears to be built of this stone which must have been 
quarried from one of the outcrops situated in Bhopal. 

The Lower Rewah sandstone, No. 4, is of far greater thick- 
ness than in the eastern portion of the Vindhyan outcrop in 
Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand, and resembles, in this 
respect, the same group as developed in Gwalior. At the 
base of the Upper Rewah sandstone. No. 6, 'there occurs a 
great development of extremely regular flagstone, forming a 
singularly cons ant band at this horizon throughout Central 
India. They are largely quarried at many points along their 
outcrop.^ 

The limestone of Ginnurgarh hill and of the neighbouring 
scarps has never been used for burning into lime though per- 
fectly well suited to that purpose, "kankar” from the 

1 Tlie flagstone quarries of Hoshangabad are situated in this same 
band. 
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Narbada alluvium being used instead.^ The limestone is 
over 100 feet thick at Ginnurgarli but disappears a few miles 
to the east, a circumstance tending to throw a slight amount 
of doubt on the correct identification of the Ginnurgarli 
rock with the true Bhander or " Nagod” limestone which, 
in its type area, is remarkably constant. In its ’characters, 
however, and in those of the assoeiated shales there is a 
close agreement with the rocks described elsewhere under the 
same names. 

It is in the overlying strata, however, that the survey 
commenced in Bhopal disclosed the greatest divergence from 
the corresponding divisions so far established in other 
regions, though the changes observed are in harmony with 
the behaviour of the strata eLewhere. The Lower Bhander 
sandstone where it first appears at the eastern extremity of 
the Bhander tableland, near Maihar in Baghelkhand, is only 
some 10 or 20 feet thick. . It gradually increases westwards 
and is about 200 feet thick in the Jabalpur region. In Bhopal 
the thickness has increased enormously and still continues 
increasing from east to west, till, in the western part of its 
outcrop it is a great deal over 1,000 feet. This enormous 
increase coincides with a corresponding decrease in the over- 
lying sirbu shales wliich, no doubt, are gradually trans- 
formed into sandstones in a westerly direction. In the out- 
lying hills east of the Bhander tableland, they are close on 
1,000 feet thick. Their thickness becomes gradually less as 
the Bhander scarps are followed westwards. In Bhopal it is 
nowhere more than 300 feet, in the district surveyed, and 
the shales rapidly dwindle westwards, till, south of the to^vn 
of Bhopal they have cntiiely disappeared nothing but a layer 
of thin-bedded flags remaining to mark the base of the 
Upper Bhander scarp. North of the capital the shales re- 
appear and probably increase again northwards as they are 
known to be well represented further north in the Rajputana 
States of Karaidi and Dholpur. 

Together with the change in thiclaiess, there is a great 
alteration in the mineral character of the Lower Bhander 
sandstone. In Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand as well as in 
the British districts further west, it is a coarse, gritty sand- 
stone of no value as a building material. In Bhopal, though it 
contains some pebbly layers, and even a conglomerate of 
large boulders, the majority of the beds are of very fine and 
even grain, and these qualities, taken in connection ufith the 
enormous massiveness of the bedding, produce a building 
material of great excellence. The quarries, from which were 


1 Mallet. 
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obtained some of the materials for the northern piers of 
the Narbada viaduct near Hosharigabad, appear to be situated 
within the outcrop of this division. The superb mosque which 
the late Shah-Jahan Begam erected at Bhopal is built of 
sandstone from this group. A lower horizon of the same 
division has supphed the materials for one of the oldest build- 
ings in India, the famous Buddhist stu'pa at Sanchi, which is 
situated in this State. 

The Upper Bhander sandstone as it occurs in Bhopal is a 
dark purplish red fine-grained rock forming massive beds of 
enormous tliickness in which character it differs from the same 
division as exposed in the eastern Bhander tableland where the 
sandstone is comparatively tliin-bedded. In Bhopal as else- 
where, it forms an excellent building stone and has been used 
in the construction of several ancient buildings, amongst 
which may be mentioned the gigantic temple of Bhojpur 
situated about five miles east of Dip railway station. 

The Vindhyans are to a great extent concealed by the 
basalt flows of the Deccan trap, the geological boundaries of 
which are very intricate in consequence of the irregularity 
of "the surface overwhelmed by the eruptions. The pre- 
sence of narrow outcrops of Deccan trap follo^ving the deepest 
part of many river valleys indicates that the topography of 
the region occupied by the Vindhyans was almost identical 
with the present' one, the old land surtace having reappear- 
ed unchanged owing to the rapid weatliering of the easily 
decomposed basalt as compared with the Vindhyan sand 
stones. Both to the east and west, of the maiii outcrop of 
the Vindhyan rocks, the volcanic basalts occur continu- 
ously over large areas ; the western district in particular, 
all round Sehure, is probably occupied entirely by these 
rocks. 

The Deccan Trap, when present in any great thiclmess, 
consists of a succession of basalt flows poured out at varying 
intervals of time within, the Ujoper Cretaceous period. 
Occasionally fresh water strata, principally ,earthy shales 
and mere or less siliceous limestones, are intercalated .-be- 
tween successive flows, indicating that during the intervals 
between the eruptions, fresh-water lakes occupied portions 
jof the surface of solidified lava. 

The fossils most frequently met with in these ‘Unter- 
trappeans ” are large gastropods belonging to the species 
PJiysa Prinsepii, and remains aquatic plants belonging to the 
genus Ohara. 

East and west of the main Vindhyan outcrop the basalt 
has not been denuded to so great an extent and rises into 
tablelands the liighest portions of which often carry masses 
of laterite that sometimes yield iron ores. 
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BoTA^’y. 1 


^ Pauna. 
Wild animals 


Birds. 


Fish. 


Reptiles. 


Insects. 


Clii^Ute. 
(Table 1.) 

Rainfall. 
(Table II.) 


All the Vindhyan subdivision together with the Deccan 
trap are present in full force up to the line along which the 
survey was interrupted and nothing can be said regarding 
their distribution or the possible occurrence of other ■ beds 
in the unsurveyed part of the State, ineluding considerable 
areas in the district of Raisen and Mardanpur, the greatest 
portion of Umrauganj and Sehore, and the whole of Devi- 
pura, Berasia, Doraha, Ichhawar, Chhipaner, and all the 
outlying patches beyond the main area of the State. 

The flora vary m the sandstone region and the basaltic. In 
the former the jungle is much closer and teak and te.ndu com- 
moner than in the latter where dlidh and various mimosae 
flourish. The vegetation of the State is largely composed of 
scrubby forest, including Tectona, Terminalia, Anogeissus, 
Butea, Siephegyne, BucJianania, Boswellia, and frequent 
stretches of Dendrocalamus strictus. The brushwood includes 
many shruby forms such as Zizyphus, Gapparis, Greivia, 
Casearia, PhjUanthus, Antidesma, and Carissa. 

The forests in the State afiord ample cover to large species 
of animal, and tiger, panther, and sdmhar {Gervus unicolor) 
are common. In former days the wild buffalo {Bos gaurus) 
used to occur, but it is now extinct in this . region. The 
smaller deer such as the black buck {Antilope cervicapra) 
and chinlcara {Gazella henettii) are met with everywhere. 

All the birds usually found occur, including most classes 
of game bird. Of migratory water fowl, geese, pochards, 
mallard, gadwaU, pmtail, vudgeon, teal, and other species 
appear in the cold season. 

The big rivers and streams contain many varieties of fish, 
the malisir {Barbus mosal) rohu {Laheo roliita), marral or 
sanival {OpMoceplialus punctatus) being common. 

The reptiles mclude many varieties of snake, including the 
cobra {Naiatripudians), daboia {Daboia elegans), hr ait {Bungarus 
caeruleus), common ratsnakes, and pythons. 

Insects are of many kinds, nocuous and innocuous. The 
first class includes locusts, mosquitoes, scorpions and the like, 
the latter, many finely coloured butterflies, moths and cicadas. 

The climate is, generally speaking, temperate through- 
out the State, though somewhat greater extremes are 
encountered in the hilly region and the Narbada valley. 

The average rainfall varies in different parts from 30 to 
40 inches rising to 50 inches for the district surrounding the 
chief town. A maximum fall of 65 inches was recorded in 
1875 and a minimum of 24 in 1895. 


1 By Lieutenant-Golouel D. Brain, I.M.S., Botanical Survey oj India. 
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It is certain that the destruction of the vast Bhojpur 
lake in the fifteenth century affected the climate materially. 
The ^vinds from the south blowing over its area of 250 square 
mdes must have appreciably affected conditions in the plateau 
to its north, and assisted to maintain the forests in a flour- 
ishing state. 


SECTION II HISTORY. 


(Genealogical Tree.) 


The history of the Bhopal State dates from the eighteenth 
century, when Dost Jluhammad Khan, an Afghan of the 
Mirzai Khel of the Warakzai.s oi Tirah, obtained the 'pargana 
of Berasia in Malwa. Dost Muhammad Khan’s father, Kur 
Sluhammad, accompanied his son into India, where they 
arrived in A. H. 1109 (1696-97), the thirty-seventh year of the 
reign of_ Aurangzeb. Dost Muhammad went at first to Lohari 
J alalabad (in the Muzafiarnagar District of the United Prov- 
inces) where a colony of his clansmen was settled. 

Soon after his arrival, however, he Idlled a man in a quarrel 
and fearing that he would be arrested fled to Delhi, and 
attached liimself to a body of imperial troops that was on its 
way to attack the Marathas in Malwa. 


- reaching Malwa he took service under the Raja, of 
Sitamau.“ Later on he dej)ositod such belongings as he had 
with the Governor of Bliilsa Muhammad Paruk, and pro- 
ceeded to hire out his services to any of the numerous petty 
Rajput chiefs of Malwa wlio were ready to pay for them. 

A rumour- of liis having been Idlled in a sldrmish reached 
Bluhammad Faruk, who at once seized the property left in 
trust with him and Dost Muhammad, on returning soon 
after, was only able to recover a part. 

He then took service under Thakur Anand Singh Solanki 
of Mangalgarh. The Thakur was obliged to proceed to Delhi, 
lea\dng Jiis estate in the charge of his mother and Dost Muham- 
mad. The Thakur died in Delhi and his mother soon after, 
upon which Dost Muhammad appropriated such valuables 
as he could and went to Berasia. Berasia was at this time 
held ^ on lease by one Taj Muhammad Khan, who lived at 
Dellii, leaving the management of the district to his agents. 
These agents were quite unable to cope rvith their nuinerous 
Rajput neighbours, who raided and devastated the country 


^ M. H., vH, 396, 537 ; viii, 59. 

2 The Stale accounts .say under Raj Singh wliich must ho a mistake 

Tco-f Das was ruling from 

lG9o to 1748. It may be remarked that the dates' relating to Dost 
Muhammad are much confused. 
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Dost M\iham- 
m.id Khan.l 
(1708-2G). 


Dost Muhammad at once offered to take over the district and 
pay Rs. 30,000 a year to Taj Muhammad Khan. The bargain 
was concluded and Dost Muhammad suddenly found himself a 
landed proprietor. He at once sent up to the north for the 
members of his OAvn family and with their help contrived to 
overawe the imruly Rajputs of Khichiwara and Umatwara 
and restore some so^t of order. As soon as he felt his position 
fairly secure he turned his attention to the acquisition of 
territory. The first place he attacked was Jagdeshpur, a 
fortified village held by the Deora Rajputs. Professing to 
be friendly with them, he invited them to a feast at which he 
suddenly fell on them, killed them and seized the place, 
renaming it Islamnagar. The bodies of the Rajputs were 
throvm into the stream close by, which has been known 
since that day as the Haldli-naM or River of slaughter. Is- 
lamnagar now became Dost Muhammad’s head-quarters. 
He built a fort there and using it as a base proceeded to 
acquire as much of the surrounding country as he could. 

Ho better illustration of the lawlessness of the day and 
the decay of the central power could "be given than the 
story of the rise of this Afghan adventurer, who in the space 
of a few years was able to purchase the lease of an imperial 
district and rise by the power of his sword alone to be the. 
founder of a line of independent princes. His next step 
still further illustrates the chaotic condition of the Mughal 
empire. Feeling his position secure he now determined to pay 
off old scores on the Governor of Bhilsa and sent a strong force 
against that place under his brother Slier Muhammad Khan. 
The two armies met between the villages of Jamaldi and 
Bagri (23°34'' N.; 77°60' E.) near Bhilsa, and a fierce fight 
took place in which Sher Muhammad Khan was killed by 
the Mewati chief of Doraha, and the Bhopal force was thrown 
into confusion. In the meantime, hoivever. Dost Muham- 
mad Khan, who had been concealed behind the hill of Bagri, 
came up and suddenly surrounding Muhammad Faruk, who, 
with some fresh troops, was watching the fight from a distance, 
attacked and killed him. Dost Muhammad Khan then 
mounted Muhammad Faruk’ s elephant and forcing the drum 
mers to sound the drums, marched to Bhilsa, where he was 
taken for Muhammad Faruk returning victorious and at once 
admitted to the fort. The possession of Bhilsa made him 
master of the country and Gyaraspur, Doraha, Sehore, 
Ichhawar, Devipura, Gulgaon and other places soon^ fell into 


1 Since the publication of the Imperial volume elaborate search in the 
old records has resulted in the correction of dates for death of Dost 
Muhammad Ithan, Yar Muhammad Khan and Faiz Muhammad Khan and 
other events. These corrected dates are adopted in this account in place 
of those in the Imperial volume. 
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Ms hands. In 1719 Dost Muhammad Khan, who was on 
bad terrhs with the Nizam, joined Bhim Singh Sara of Kotah. 
This chief, mth the help of Sayad -Hussain Ali Khan, the 
Nizam’s great rival, was marching against Kao Raja Budh 
Singh of Bundi, who being an enemy of the Sayads of 
Barha had been urging Ghhatarsal Bundela to revolt and had 
also assisted Girdhar Bahadur, the rebellious Governor of 
Allahabad. On 5th Muliarram 1132 (17th November 1719) 
Dost Muliammad and Bhim Singh started. Dost Muhammad 
receiving a high mansab at the request of Bhim Singh. They 
were joined by Dilawar Ali Khan, Sayad Hussain Ali Khan’s 
Baksi, and Raja Gaj Singh of Narwar. They defeated Budh 
Singh, the Kotah chief seizing all the Bun^ lands east of 
the Chambal.^- The subahdur of Malwa Girdhar Bahadur 
alarmed at the increasing power of tMs chief attempted to 
check him but was defeated. The Governor of Shujalpur also 
seeing the rising power of Dost Muhammad Khan finally 
made over that district to him, and Diler Khan, the chief of 
Korwai, came to pay him a complimentary visit. Their meeting 
was unfortunate as a quarrel arose which resulted in the 
death of Diler Khan. (This, according to the Korwai annals, 
took place in 1134 A. H. or 1722 A. D.) The next place 
of importance which fell into his hands was the fort of 
Ginnurgarh. Ginnurgarh was then held by a Gond chief, 
Nizam Shah, who had been poisoned by the cMef of Ohainpur 
Bari. Nizam Shah’s widow, Rani Kamalapati, called in Dort 
Muhammad to assist her and her son, Newa] Shah, against 
the poisoner. Dost Muhammad attacked the Chainpur Bari 
chief and annexed his territory. On the Rani’s death, how- 
ever, he seized Ginnurgarh, but treated the wives of Newal 
Shah with aU courtesy. The last of these ladies only died in 
the beginning of Nawab Muhammad Hayat’s time. In A. H. 
1135 Dost Muhammad Khan attracted by the surround- 
ings of Bhopal decided to build his cMef town on this site and 
on 9th ZiUiijjaA. H. 1135 (1722 A. D.) he laid the foundations 
of the fort of Fatehgarh. 

Dost Muhammad now assumed -the title of Nawab and the 
position of an '^independent cMef. In 1723 the Nizam on Ms 
way to Hyderabad to queU the rebelhon of Ms second son, 
Nasir Jang, entered Malwa and marched on Bhopal with the 
intention of dispossessing or humbling Dost Muhammad KKan. 
Besides the growing power of the Bhopal cMef ’ the Nizam 
had.additional cause for Ms attack, in that Dost Muhammad 
had assisted Dilawar Ali Khan against him in 1720 by sending 
a force under his brother, Mir AJimad Khan, who fell by the side 


1 Irvine ' The later Mughals ” J. Be. As. S. 1904, pp. 1-28. Rajasthan 
(Ed. 1839) ii, 484-487 and 508 If, E. M. H. vii,48 7-489 and 490-492. 
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Yar Mu ham- 
mad Klian 
(1726-42). 
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of Dilawar All Kfiaii in the fight at Ratanpur 30 miles from 
Burhanpur on 16 Shdbm 1132 A.H. (11th May 1720)A 

The Nizam on reaching BhopM encamped at a place stiU 
known as Nizam-ki-Teltri, near the Fort of Islamnagar. Dost 
Muhammad unable to" mthstand this force made over his son 
Yar Muhammad Khan as a hostage, and the Nizarh proceeded 
on his waj'.^ 

After thirty years of strenuous exertions Dost Muhammad 
Khan, who had entered Malwa with nothing but his sword, died 
in A. H. 1139 (1726) at the age of 66, leaving a well estab- 
lished State behind him. His tomb stands in the fort just out- 
side the gate leading hito the Bala-kila.® 

Dost Muhammad Khan had five brothers. Slier Muham- 
mad Khan, killed in the fight with Muhammad Farulr ; Alif 
Muhamrnad Khan, killed in the fight between Baji Rao and 
the Nizam, Shah Muhammad Khan, killed in a fight with 
Dewa Bhao, a Dhar general ; Mir Ahmad Khan, killed at 
Burhanpur, and Aldl Muhammad Khan, who was ^vazzr of the 
State and was killed in riot at the HoU. Dost Muhammad 
Khan left six sons, Yar Muhammad Khan (illegitimate), Sultan 
Muhammad Khan, Sardar Muhammad Khan, Fazil Muham- 
mad Khan, Wash Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur Khan, 
and five daughters. 

On the death of Dost Muhammad Khan the nobles put 
Sultan Muhammad Khan, a boy of eight, on the masnaU. 
Yar Muhammad who was at Hyderabad when informed of 
this by the Nizam, replied ‘ ‘ the place of a father is suffi- 
ciently taken by the protecting shadow of Your Highness.” 
The Nizam, pleased vdth these words, promised his support and 
after presenting Yar Muhammad with the Mdlii Mardtih, 
drums, banners, and other insignia of ro 5 mlty, sent him to 
Bhopal, accompanied by a considerable force. No opposition 
was, however, offered, and he quietly deposed Sultan Muham- 
mhd and assumed the reins of government. 

In 1739 the Nizam was defeated by Baji Rao near 
BhopaF. About this time Nadir Shah crossed the Indus 
entering Delhi in February 1739. This eve^Jb dealt a final 
blow to the weakened control of the Mughal emperors and 
governors of provinces were left to act as they bleed. 

1 G. D., i, 390 ; E. M. H., vii,_ 490. Tho Setr-nl-MitiagJicrin, Cal- 
cutta (1902), I., 162, wrongly calls him Dost Muhammad. 

2 E. M. H., viii, 67. 

3 This is the date given in the State records. The date of 1823 is 
given by Malcolm too early. 

Great difficulty has been c.xperionccd in fixing the date of his death. 

A stone in a well at Ashta is said to record his death before 1140 A. H. or 
1727 A.D. 

The date A. H. 1139, however, agrees with events recorded while the 
earlier date does not. 

4 G. D., i, 468 fl. 
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Wazir Akil Muhammad' Khan died at this juncture, 
being killed as mentioned above in a riot during the Iloli. 

He was succeeded in 1742 by Bijai Ham, a Hindu, who 
proved himself an able minister. 

Yar Muhammad Khan never actu 3 ,liy assumed the title 
of Nawab. Major Henley mentions that it was arranged 
that whenever Sultan Muhammad entered darhar Yar Muham- 
naad should rise to receive him and allow him to sit on the 
onasnad during his 'visit. ^ He made Islamnagar his chief place 
of residence and foUoAving in his father’s footsteps directed his 
energies to extending his dominions and soon acquired 
possession of Udayapur,^ Sewans and Pathari.® He also came 
into collision mth the Marathas on several occasions, a 
severe encounter -taking place on the banks of the Kolans 
river near the villages of Borband and Beta (23°15' N. ; 

77°24'E.) 

After ruling for fifteen years he died in A.H. 1155 (1742) 
and was buried at Islamnagar."^ 

He left five sons, Faiz Muhammad Khan, Hayat Muham- 
mad Khan, Sayad Muhammad Khan, Hassan Muhammad 
Khan, Yasin Muhammad Khan and four daughters. 

Faiz Muhammad succeeded as a boy of 11, but not Avithout Faiz Muliam- 
opposition as a party in the F^tate wished to put Sultan 
Muhammad on the masnad and actually proclaimed his 
succession at Bhopal, Faiz Muhammad being at Islamnagar. 

Bijai Ram, however, acted with great promptness. He at 
once moved out of Islamnagar with a force ofi 5,000 njen, 
while the Governor of Chainpur Bari, by professing sympathy 
with the succession of Sultan Muhammad, had obtained 
admission to the.Fatehgarh fort at Bhopal. He manned the 
walls with troops and seized the gates forcing Sultan 
Muhammad to leave the place. Bijai Ram arrived at this 
juncture and a fiercely contested fight took place near the 
Idgah to the north-west of the fort. Sayad Muhammad 
Khan who commanded Faiz Muhammad’s forces was killed 
and a panic was commencing when Bijai Ram sent up ' his 
reserves and retrieved the day. Sultan Muhammad fled to 
Nawab Izzat Khan of Korwai, and then to Rahatgarh where 
the Governor opened the gates to him, Bijai Ram at once 

1 Malcolm, Central India, 289 note. 

2 Now in Gwalior. 

3 Held by the descendants of Sultan Muhammad Khan. 

4 E. M. H., viii, 58, G9. Rustam All, the «author of tlie Tdrihh-i- 
Hindi, mentions that he visited Yar- Muhammad at Bhopal. He adds 
that he was granted wansab of 5,000 by the' Emperor and the MdU- 
mardtibrn He was still living when the TdriJch-i’Hindi was written in 
A. H. 1164 (A.D, 1741-42). In 1742 Yar Muhamnuid assisted the Niz^m 
with a bodjr of 1,000 horse. 
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laid siege to the fort but the Mamola Bibi, the widow of Yar 
Muhammad, wisely counselled a cessation of these family 
dissensions and Kahatgarh and the surrounding district were 
made over to Sultan Muhammad in jdglr, on his under- 
taldng to renounce all claims to the chiefship. 

Baiz Muhammad was by nature a religious recluse who 
took no interest in the administration of his State, which he 
left entirely to the Mamola Sahiba and his minister. The fort 
of Raisen was seized about this time by the Nawab’s troops, 
the Imperial Governor Nawid Ali Khan Khwajasera being 
killed. Somewhat alarmed at the possible results of this 
attack on an imperial official, the Nawab 'svcote to Delhi 
explaining that he suspected the Governor of wishing to 
become independent and had taken this step to prevent it. 
In reply he was thanked and a farmdn was granted maldng 
over the fort formally to the Nawab. About 174fi the 
Marathas entered Bhopal and obtained possession of the 
parganas of Ashta, Devipura, Doraha, Ichhawar, Bhilsa, 
Shujalpur, and Sehore.^ The battle of Panipat (January 6th, 
1761) for a time, however, freed the State from all fears of 
further Maratha invasion and peace reigned imtil the Nawab’s 
death in 1777. 

Diwan Bijai Ram died in 1762 or 1763, and was suc- 
ceeded by Ghasi Ram, who favoured Hindus, forbade the 
kining of kine, and oppressed the Pathan nobles in every way. 
At length two Pathans murdered him. His successor Gairat 
Klian was poisoned by a courtezan after six years of office. 
Lala Kesri, a Kayasth, succeeded. He was an able adminis- 
trator and managed the State for fourteen years. He was 
eventually murdered by a confederacy of Pathans led by the 
Nawab’s younger brother, Yasln Muhammad Khan, in 
revenge for an intrigue carried on by Munna Lai, the Diwan’ s 
son with a Pathani woraan.^ Yasin Muhammad Khan then 
succeeded to the waznship. 

The Nawab' died of dropsy at this juncture on 11th Zilcdt 
1191 A. H. (12th December 1777) and was buried in the 
fort. The Hawab was a man of gigantic stature, being nearly 
seven feet high but of a gentle and retiring natme. 

As Faiz Muhammad died childless, his brother Hayat 
Muhammad succeeded him and was seated on the masnad 
on 1st Muliarram 1192 A. H. (30th January 1778). His 
succession was not uncontested. The late chief’s ^vidow 
known as Baku Begam washed to be vested with the 
executive power while Sharif Muhammad Khan, the son of 
Pazil Muhammad Khan, and the son of Yasin Muhammad 

1 Parasnis . — Sdcctions from ike Pcakwas Diaries^ III, Vol. i, Id and 51. 

2 For story see Central India, i, 293-5. 
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Khan, who had died a few days after the late Kawab, were 
aU preparing to dispute the succession. The lady mother, 
Mamola BibT, the widow of Yar Muhammad Khan, with a 
view to ending these dissensions, went to the Bahu Begam and 
pointed out that the rule must vest in some one person and 
that a brother of the late chief must be chosen, and finally 
persuaded her to acquiesce in- the appointment of Hayat 
Muhammad, who was to act as deputy to herself, the Bahu 
Begam thus retaining the real execxitive power. Soon after 
the conclusion of the arrangement, however, Hayat 
Muhammad Khan assumed the title' and powers of Nawab,-^ 
discarding the arrangement entered into with the Bahu 
Begam. 

Hayat Muhammad, hkeliis brother, was a religious re- 
cluse by nature. He had adopted as a meritorious act and con- 
verted to Islam four boys, one Faulad Eiian, a Gond, one 
Jamshad Klian, an Alilr by caste, and two Brahmans, Islam 
Khan and Chliote Khan. He now elevated the Gond Faulad 
Khan to the post of minister and left the whole of the 
administration in his hands. Faulad Khan appears to have 
been an able administrator and in spite of the attempts of 
the Bahu Begam to assert her authority carried on the work 
of the State successfully. 

The result of the chief’s indifference regarding the 
administration resulted in the arrangement noted by Mal- 
colm, that of the whole revenue of the State, at this time 
amounting to 20 lakhs, 5 laldis were set apart as the privy 
purse of the Chief, which he was at liberty to spend as he 
wished, while the remaining 15 laldis were devoted to State 
purposes. 

It was during the administration of Faulad Khan that 
Colonel Goddard made his famous march from Bengal to Bom 
bay, passing through Bhopal territory. 

In 1776 the Bombay Government made 'the treaty of 
Purandar, a treaty highly injurious to the interests and 
reputation of the Company, which they repudiated almost 
as soon as it was signed by actually supporting the candi- 
dature of Eaghunath Kao (Eaghoba) to the Peshwaship.^ 
In 1778, Hastings determined to support the Bombay 
Government by sending a force from Bengal. A force con- 
sisting of six .battalions of Native infantry and one company 
of Native artillery to which was added a regiment of cavalry 
and a body of Mughal horse, sent by the Nawab of Oudh, 
started on 23rd February 1778 from Kalpi under the com- 
mand of Colonel Leslie.^ 

1 G. p., ii, 40. ^ ~~ 

2 Greig, Memoirs of Warren Hastings, ii, 196, 217. Calcutta Review, 
Vol. xxvi, 557, G. H., ii, 98. 
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Leslie instead of at once marching south mixed himself up 
in the local quarrels of the Bundela chiefs and it was deter- 
mined to supersede him. He died, however, on October 3rd, 
1778, and Goddard took over the command and proceeding 
by Bhilsa, Khemlasa, Bhopal and Hoshangabad crossed the 
Narbada on 2nd December. Through Bhopal territory he 
was given all assistance. ‘ Every effort was made to render 
the Nawab hostile, but without success, and although liis 
territories suffered severely at the hands of the Marathas, he 
remained faithful to his promises though under no treaty 
obligations towards the British — a spontaneous' act of 
generosity never to be forgotten.’^ 

Faulad Khan not long after this quarrelled with the Mamola 
Sahibaand was murdered by a member of the chief’s family,- 
and Chhote Khan, the Brahman convert, succeeded him on 
the 1191 A.H. {13th November 1780), on the advice 

of Mamola Bibi. 

The selection of Chhote Khan was an admirable one. He 
maintained friendly relations with the great jMaratha chiefs 
and was a sympathetic though at the same time a strong 
ruler, who would brook no interference with his authority. 
A story is told of how he set free 400 Pindaris, who had been 
taken prisoners during a raid under the Pindari leader Hira 
Bhao, giving each man a 'pagri and some money. The Pin- 
daris astonished at such clemency never again entered Bhopal 
territory during this minister’s lifetime. 

The Bahu Begam annoyed at the strength of Chhote 
Khan’s rule, which prevented her froni exercising her usual 
•interference, instigated Sharif Muhammad Khan, a son of 
Fazil Muhammad Khan and grandson of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, to rebel against the orders of one whom she considered 
as a mere slave raised to power by the Nawab. The Begam 
offered to supply money if he would act, and Sharif Muham- 
mad Khan raised a force assisted by a large body of Pindaris. 
The Begam at the critical moment, however, declined to 
advance the sum, and Sharif Muhammad, too deeply com- 
mitted to retire, was obliged to do his best unsupported. 
He placed his family in safety at Ashta, then held by the 
Marathas, and made an advance on Ginnurgarh, the Jcilddcir 
Kuli Khan, being well affected towards him. Here he 
encountered the forces of the State and was defeated. He then 
withdrew and marched straight on Bhopal. At the village 
of Phanda (23°14' N. and 77°1C/ E.) he met the forces sent 
against him by Chhote Khan on 16th J amcdi-ul-Awal 1201 


1 Appendix A. 

2 Malcolm says lie was killed while attempting to seize the Minmck 
Sahiba in an attack on the fort at Bhopal. 
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A.H. (7tli Marcli 1787). A fierce fight followed. Gradually 
the forces of Sharif Muhammad gave ground and finally 
broke and fled, leaving Sharif Muhammad, his six brothers, 
and a few adherents on the field. Drawing their swords his 
small band made a desperate attempt to cut their way 
through the ranks of the enemy but only one brother, Kamil 
Muhammad Khan, succeeded, through the extraordinary 
speed of his horse. 

After tliis Chhote Khan seems to have entirely changed 
his tactics and commenced to harass the Pathans in every 
way, not apparently without reason, as many plots were on 
foot for removing the Nawab and -raising some • other 
member of the family to the masnad. At length, a com- 
bination was formed headed by Najat Muhammad Khan,^ 
a son of Yasin Muhammad Khan, the Kawab’s brother, 
a man noted for his great bodily strength. He chose the 
feast of the Id-ulrFitr when the Nawab always paid his 
respects to the Mamola BIbl. Stationing Kull Khan 
outside with some Pathans he entered the palace, and after 
the usual greetings, seated himself by the Nawab. Najat 
Muhammad gradually brought the conversation round to 
Ghhote Khan and his treatment of Pathans and intimated 
that it was wrong that a mere slave should thus be granted 
authority, urging his dismissal or permission for him, the 
speaker, to kill him and remove this disgrace to the Afghan 
race. The Nawab was very angry and retorted that Chhote 
Khaii was no slave but his own adopted son whose conduct 
had always been excellent and free from any suspicion of 
treachery. On this Najat Muhammad drew his dagger and 
attacked the Nawab. Luckily the cliobdm, Parasram, heard 
the noise and rushing in felled Najat Muhammad with a blow of 
his silver mace, and other ofiicers coming up despatched him. 
Chhote Khan after this event increased his severity, insti- 
tuting a rigorous system of police in the city. He also 
removed most of the Pathans from places of trust. These 
measures, though they did not allay the feeling of discon- 
tent, restored order. Chhote Khan paid much attention 
to public works, his best known construction being the dam 
called the PuJchta pul or stone bridge, which holds up the 
waters of the lower lake. The lady Mamola died in the 
year 1792, Malcolm thus refers to her : ‘‘ The history of this 

extraordinary princess, who lived to the advanced age of 
eighty, and who for more than half a century greatly in- 
fluenced, if she did not control, the councils of Bhopal, is very 
extraordinary. Her name was Mumullah. She came from 
upper Hindustan, but seems to have been of too obscure an 
origin to leave any exact record of her parent or place 

1 Malcolm oaUs him Nijubat Kbau. 
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of birth. Though never publicly married to the Nabob Yar 
Mahomed, she became the principal lady of his family. She 
had herself no children, but all those of Yar Mahomed she 
considered as her own and the title of Mahji Sahibah, or 
lady mother which was given her by them and all others, 
proves the respect in which she was held. From the 
account given of her conduct, under the most trjdng cir- 
cumstances, it seems difficult to pronounce whether she Avas 
most remarkable for the humanity of her disposition, or the 
excellence of her judgment. She was beloved and respected 
by all. Her memory is still cherished by the natives, both 
Hindu and Mahomedan, of Bhopal ; and it is consoling 
to see, in the example of her life, that even amid scenes of 
violence and crinfe, goodness and virtue, when combined 
with spirit and sense, maintain that superiority which be- 
longs alone to the higher qualities of our nature and which 
without these can be permanently conferred by neither title 
nor station.”^ 

Chhote Khan did not long survive his patrons, dying the 
same year on 26 Jmnadi-ul-AJchir 1209 A. H. (18th January 
1796) at 40 years of age and Avas buried in the Fatehgarh 
fort. Though professing Islam, Chhote Khan was in appear- 
ance, disposition, and manners a Hindu. 

Chhote Khan was folloAved by his son, Amir Muhammad 
Khan, a Aveak but tyrannical man who Avas soon dismissed 
by the Nawab. On his dismissal he shut himself up in the 
Fatehgarh fort and commenced to fire on the city. He 
Avas, hoAvever, forced to evacuate it and Avith the help of 
Amir Khan,^ Pindari, retired to Nagpur, Avhere he entered 
the service of Raghuji Bhonsla, and persuaded him to attack 
the fort of Hoshangabad, then in Bhopal State, AAffiich Avas 
captured in Ihe early part of 1210 A.H. (1795).^ 

A clerk, Himmat Ram, Avas then made minister. Chhote 
Khan’s AvidoAV retired to Siionj, where she Avas given a 
pittance by the Pindari leader Amir Khan, Avhile Amir 
Muhammad, her son, entered into his service and later on 
into that of Ghafiir Khan of Jaora, in which place his 
mother Avas stiU living in 1822. 

The affairs of Bhopal were now in far from a satisfactory 
condition, and dissension was rife. Hay at Muhammad’s 
favourite lady and a eunuch called Gul Khojah, having 

1 Central India, i, 298-299. 

2 Prinsep’s Life of Amir Klidn, 20. ^ 

8 A Somewhat different account is given by Malcolm, who states that 
the Nawab’s son Ghaus Muhammad persecuted Chhote Khan’s family udth 
a view to extorting their wealth and finally forced them to fly from 
the State, when they took refuge vith Amir Khan at Sironj. Genital 
Ind.a, i, 302. 
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entire command of tlie administration, even calling on 
Sindhia’s general Lakwa Dada to seize tlie fort of Raisen. 
The finances, moreover, were in utter confusion, tlie State 
overrun by Pindarls and threatened with annihilation hy 
the Marathas, when a saviour providentially arrived. One 
morning in the year 1795 a stranger appeared at the city 
gates, accompanied hy a few attendants, who on being 
stopped by the guards declared himself the son of Sharif 
Muhamniad Khan and desired an interview with the 
hfawab. The Wawab received him with effusion and asked 
him how he had lived since his father’s death in 1786. 
Wazir rephed that since the banishment of his family he had 
served under Hamir Singh, Rawatof Rajgarh (1776 — 90), 
and afterwards at Hyderabad. On the dismissal of Raja 
Himmat Ram, which took place a few months after, the 
Nawab wished to make him minister. This step was, how- 
ever, opposed by his ton Ghaus Muhammad Khan and his 
mother Asmat Begam, who were afraid of their masterful 
cousin, and dreaded the revenge that he might take lor 
his father’s death. On this Hayat gave in and sent for 
Murid Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan Muhammad Khan, 
then living at Rahatgarh. 

Murid arrived escorted by 1,000 followers on 12th 
Zthad 1210 A. H. (20th May 1796). Murid Muham- 
mad encamped at his father’s garden outside the city, and 
embracing the trees planted by his ancestors began to weep 
and lament, behaving, as the chronicler puts it, “like a 
Hindu usurer. ”In his interview with the Kawab and Asmat 
Begam he ingratiated himself by fulsome flattery, while his 
conduct towards the great merchants, officials and soldiery 
was deferential and most submissive. The suspicions of 
the Pathan nobles, however, were roused by conduct, which 
in- their eyes was disgraceful and derogatory and they 
anxiously awaited the development of i he new minister’s 
real character. Murid refused, however, to accept office until 
Bhopal was freed of strangers and Amir Khan, Pindari, who 
had been made hildddr of Patehgarh fort by Ghaus Muham- 
mad, had to retire. At length on 11th Jamddi-ul-Awal 1211 
A. H. (12th Hovember 1796)^ he was invested as minister. 
A" month later he appeared in his true colours. He first 
oppressed the widow of Bijai Ram, and withheld the pay of 
the army, appropriating the sums to his own use. He then 
attacked the late minister Himmat Ram, confining him 
and his nephew Khiali Ram,^ then Governor of Berasia, for 
six weeks until they paid a fine of Rs. 10,000^ and fled for 

1 Lije of Amir Khan, 29. 

2 He was afterwards in Malcolm’s service. 

3 Life of Ajmir Khan, 29. 
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refuge to Durjan Sal Kliichi at Sironj. The State was now 
overrun by Pindaris and robbers of every description, and 
it was necessary to raise money to pay troops to oppose 
them. To obtain funds, therefore, Murid commenced a 
system of house taxation. Grown bold he at length aimed 
still higher. 

On the 11th 1212 A.H. (30th December 1797) he 

called on Asmat Begam on the pretence of obtaining 
pecuniary aid from her but in the midst of the conversa- 
tion, in which he addressed her as his aunt, suddenly called 
in three accomplices who rushed behind the 'pardah and 
murdered the Begam and her attendants. Murid Muham- 
mad to save himself gave out that this was done at the 
^^ggGstion of her son Ghaus Muhammad. The real motives 
of his conduct soon became apparent as he seized the whole 
of the wealth she had amassed. He then entered on a 
general career of oppression so that “ the people used 
to pray with uncovered heads at midnight for deliverance 
from him. 


The next objects of his designs were Ghaus Muham- 
mad^ and Wazir. To accomplish their ruin he stopped.at 
nothing. Wazi]’ had been sent to drive some Pindaris from 
the southern districts and Murid wrote secretly to Rahim 
Khan, the Governor of Chainpur Bari, to capture and kill 
him.^ The letter was, however, intercepted and instead 
Wazir attacked the Governor and seized Ginnurgarh. 

Even the supine Nawab Hayat Muhammad now began 
to see through the plans of Murid and sent for Kuli Khan 
to rid him of his tyrannous minister, promising him the 
reversion of his office. Wazir Muhammad also marched 
up and joined Kuli Khan and they advanced on Bhopal 
together, Kuli Khan halting at Chulah village and Wazir by 
the Puhhidpid, Murid, now thoroughly frightened, called 
on Bala Eao Inglia, then Sindhia’j governor at rfironj, for 
assistance and even hoisted Sindhia’s flag on the battle- 
ments of Fatehgarh. Bala Rao came up with, 30,000 
men and encamped near the Idgah buc demanded the sur- 
render of a fort in Bhopal territory be‘'ore he would act.. 
On this Murid promised to give up Islamnagar. Murid 
also made over the fort of Fatehgarh to Amir Khan, the 
famous Pindari leader “ then in Maratha service, and 
enjoining him to watch Ghaus Muhammad, accompanied 


1 XJrdxi text. 

^ A* to note that Amir Khan saj’S he served 8 or 9 

T704 R ^ Bhopal State service in 

Cc CM .V 1 iidddar of Entchg.arh fort by Ghaus Muhammad. Tin's 

»B supported by ijie State account though it differs from Malcolm’s. Sep 

Lrd of Aimr Khan, 21—29, i\. j 
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Bala Rao to Islamnagar. Here tliey met with an unexpected 
rebuff. Moti Begam, the sister of Hayat Muhammad, was 
living in the fort. She at once ordered the hiladar to 
refuse them admittance, exclaiming that she recognised 
no authority on the part of Murid Muhammad to dispose 
of State fortresses . and would allow no stranger to enter 
The Marathas were received with a heavy fire and retired, 
Murid making over Raisen to the Maratha commander 
instead of Islamnagar. A month later Bala Rao appeared 
before the city with 40,000 men and encamped at Govind- 
pura. 

The Nawab and Wazir Muhammad prepared to oppose 
them and a fierce fight took place on the spot now occu- 
pied by the Aish Farhat, Dilkhusha, and Afza Bagh 
gardens. The sTchaJiddr was forced to retire to Sironj, taking 
Murid Khan with him. It is probable, however, that 
victory would in the end have lain Avith the superior numbers 
of the Marathas, but fortunately for the State Sindhia’s 
difficulties withLakwa Dada obliged him to recall Bala Rao 
and the danger was averted (1798).^ 

The Rao imprisoned Murid, who committed suicide by 
swallowing diamond dust. Bala Rao Inglia, however, had 
so low an opinion of this schemer that he believed that he 
was shamming death, and refused to allow the body to be 
buried until he was certain of the fact by decomposition 
having set in. 

Murid Khan’s memory is still detested and for long 
after it was the custom for any Bhopali visiting Sironj to 
strike his grave vdth his shoe five times. 

Wazir Muhammad was now promoted to the place of 
minister, on which Kuli Khan retired in disgust to his estate 
at Ambapani. 

Wazir s first step was to recover Raisen ^ which after 
some show of resistance, was surrendered on payment of 
Rs. 30,000 (1798).^ Wazir next bribed the Governor to hand 
over Hoshangabad fort. A force was, however, at once 
sent to effect its recovery by the Raja of Kagpm’, and after 
a resistance of some days the Bhopal troops were obhged to 
retire to Ginnurgarh, and Sakharam Bapu, the Bhonsla’s 
general, reoccupied it.^ To assist him in his object Wazir 

^ ScG Ltfe of Amir Khan, 41, wliicli .shows how intimately he was 
concerned in all these affairs. 

2 Malcolm says that Arnir Khan was now ordered to give up the fort 
of oTatehgarh, but according to the State records lie was still in Bhoual 
State service which he resigned soon after to join Ja.Swant Rao Holkar." 

3 The anagram for giving the date is ^ 

4 Malcolm puts its'recovery in 1809 by Sadiq All. which seems too 
late. 
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formed an alliance witli tlie Pindar! leaders Karim Klian and 
CJutii, the latter being granted Chhipaner as a place of 
residence. The lost districts of Ashta, Sehore, Doraha and 
Ichhawar were soon after recovered while contributions were 
levied from Shujalpur, Berasia, Bhilsa, and Seoni (22°29'N’.; 
77°30' E.) .south of the Narbada. The condition of the State at 
this time is well sheum bj the fact that the revenue collections 
only amounted to Bs. 50,000 and W azir was, therefore, driven 
to obtain funds as best as he could. 

Ghaus Muhammad was now becoming frightened at 
the rapidly increasing poAver of Wazlr, but was unable to find 
any one to take his place. At length he induced his father to 
transfer the ivazirsMp to Akbar Khan, who, however, proved 
quite incapable of carr}dng on the administration. Differences 
became acute and resulted in a fight at Bishenkhera (23°2'N.; 
77°37'E.) between the adherents of Ghaus Muhammad and 
Wazir. 


Gliau s 
Muhammad 
Khan 
(1808-09). 


Ghaus Muhammad then called in Muhammad Shah Khan 
from Sironj and Karim Khan, Pindari,^ from Shujalpur to 
Islamuagar and Wazir Avas forced to retire for a time but he 
returned soon after, when dissensions arose betAveen Karim 
Khan and Sliah Khan. Ghaus Muhammad then (1806) 
appealed to Sindhia to rid him of W azir, to whom he promised 
the fort of Islamuagar and d lakhs in cash, besides a yearly 
payment of Ks. 61,000. These terms were accepted but 
Sindhia took no active steps. At this juncture Hayat Muham- 
mad died on 16th Ramzan 1223 A.H. (0th November 1808) at 
the age of 73. 

Ghaus Muhammad succeeded his father on 4 Shawdl 1223 
A.H. (23rd November 1808), Wazir Muhammad Avas still the 
real ruler. Ghaus Muhammad, however, Avished to take the 
poAver into his oAVn hands and an opportunity soon presented 
itself. Early in 1224 A.H. (1809) Sadiq Ali, the General of the 
Nagpur chief, Avho had just seized Chainpur Bari, Avas invited 
by Ghaus Muhammad to advance on Bhopal itself and expel 
Wazir. Unable to prevent this Wazir retired to Ginnurgarh. 
Sadiq Ali remained six weeks at Bhopal. He then retxirned 
to Nagpur lea ving his agents in the city, biit in order to make 
his compact wdth the Nawab more certain insisted on Ghaus 
Muhammad sending his son, Muiz Muhammad Khan, AAuth 
him as a hostage. W azir now suddenly returned from Ginnur- 
garh and assaulting the toAvn at daybreak drove the Marathas 
out of the town and fort. 


i Tho weakness of the State is shewn by the fact that the Pindar! leader 
Karim l£han was at this time (1806) in possession of 11 districts with a 
revenue of 5 iakhs, of which Shujalpur, Berasia, Ashta, Sarangpur, Ichhawar, 
Satwas and Chhipaner were the most important,. Prinsep’s Hastings, 
i, 43. 
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On meeting the hTawab lie rehiikfid him in no measured 
terms and the weak chief, pleaded that he had been led astray 
by certain people whom he named. "VV aair sent for these men 
and executed them on the spot, Lalji Mustapha and Lala Rup- 
chand, being torn asunder by elephants, and Bakshi B-eni Lai 
and Munshi iSui’aj Slal, blown away from guns, while two 
Brahmans were forced to drink cow’s blood. Wazir fearing 
that tliis last act might rouse Sindhia’s wrath pacified that 
cliief by undertaldng to cany out the terms promised by Ghaus 
Muhammcd, even sending his eldest son as security for the 
payment' of the four lakhs of rupees still due. A year later 
Wazir recovered the cUstricts seized by Sadiq Alfand then 
joined Amir Khan Pindari in an attack on the ISTagpur forces 
near Saugor. Amir Khan fled but Wazir pushed the attack 
home successfully. 

Wazir Khan appears at this time to have persuaded Ghaus 
lluliammacl to retire to Raisen, lea\diig tlie State absolutely 
in his hands, and from this date the rule of the State practically 
passed to Wazir’s branch of the family. 

W azir in 1811 made an ineflectual attempt to form a treaty 
with the British, sending his agent, Tnayat Masih, to Mr. 
Jenldns, Resident at Nagpur. He was, however, informed 
that he had not only consorted with professed plunderers such 
as Amm Khan, but that his country was at that moment one 
of their asylums. Sir Barry Close indeed, who was then co- 
operating with the Raja of Nagpur, had received discretionary 
orders as to attacking Bhopal. Wazu', thereupon, sent an 
..agent to Colonel Close pointing out that he had been driven 
from reasons of self-preservation to join the Pindarls and 
urging the claims of the family who had so nobly supported 
Colonel Goddard in 1778, while e.x;pressing his readiness to 
accede to any terms proposed. 

Lr 1812 negotiations were opened by the British Govern- 
ment vith Raghuji Bhonsla, the Nagpur chief. These over- 
tures he rej ected and it thoi appeared that he h ad made a com- 
pact with Sindhia to attack Bhoiral and dispossess Wazir 
Muhammad, 

In March 1812 Siridhia’s General, Jagu Bapu, made an 
attack on Bhopal but ^v^thout success, the o.stensible reason 
for this action being delay in the payment of money due. A 
certain sum was paid over and Jagu Bapu retired durinff the 
monsoon. ° 

When the cold weather arrived he returned together with 
the Nagpur- troops under SadiqjVli, the Nagpur Commander, 
and commenced combined operations for the destruction, of 
the Bhopal State which the Nagpur Raja and Sindhia had 
secretly determined on. The town was at once besieged 
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and but for the heroic defence made by W azir, whose exertions 
during the four months it lasted were superhuman, wpuld have 
fallen to the enemvd 

t/ 

Though the siege was at length relinquished, it was only foi' 
a time, as Sindhia, determined to humble the pride of Bhopal,in 
March 1813 despatched J ean Baptiste Filose and Jaswant Rao 
Bh au with a fresh force. That the result of this attack would 
have proved fatal to the State is certain, as the Pindari allies 
of W azir had been won over to the enemy, while his resources 
were at the lowest ebb. Jean Baptiste and Jaswant Rao, 
however, fell out and fought between themselves near 
Sehore. This postponed hostilities, but the attack would have 
been ultimately delivered had not political developments 
caused Sindhia to withdraw his army. 

In October 1814 Wazir sent agents to Mr. Metcalf at Delhi 
ajid Mr. Jenkins at Nagpur with proposals for an alliance. 
Metcalfe, however, finding that the Nawab’s agent was not 
invested with full powers arranged for a meeting to take place 
in Bundelkhand between a fully accredited agent and Mr. 
Wauchope, the Agent there. 

Mr. Wauchope addressed the Nawab, who was informed 
that an alliance would be concluded on the conditions that 
British troops were given free passage through BhopM territory 
and supplies ; that a fort was made over as a depot to be con- 
verted into a military station later on ; that all connections 
with the Pindarls were broken off ; and that he undertook to 
carry on no negotiations with other chiefs except through the 
British Government. Wazir demurred at the surrender of a 
fort but accepted the other conditions. Mr. Strachey, Resident 
at Gwalior, on being informed of this, somewhat prematurely, 
considered that the treaty was practically concluded and 
informed Sindhia. Sindhia objected on the basis that Bhopal 
was a dependency of Gwalior, a claim which the Resident 
refused to admit on the grounds of the strenuous efforts made 
by Wazir Muhammad against Maratha aggression, and the 
fact that no BhopM chief had ever, by treaty or otherwise, 
acknowledged Maratha supremacy. Sindhia, however, refused 
to recall his troops, but the Nagpur chief, who was informed 
at the same time, recalled Sadiq Ali.^ At this juncture Lord 
Hastings ordered out the Presidency armies in the Deccan, 
Gujarat and Bombay. The Nawab at the same time let it be 
generally known that he was under British protection and at 
the end of January 1815 wrote to Mr. Wauchope saying that 
he would send an agent to Banda to conclude a treaty, after 
the Muharram. 

1 See Gcniral India, i, 322. 

2 Ptinsep’s Rustings, i, 238. Qtnifal India, i, 335. 
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Sindllia deterred by tliese proceedings seized tlie occasion 
of the quarrel between Jean Baptiste Filose and Jaswant 'Rao 
Bhau to recall his army. 

The Nawab’s agent did Jiot arrive in Banda till April 16th, 
1815. In the meantime Wazir Muhammad, contrary to the 
proposed terms, had privately opened up negotiations with 
Jean Baptiste Filose and Nagpur. The Governor General, 
annoyed at these proceedings, gave orders that his representa- 
tive should be dismissed without being granted audience. 
This was done and all negotiations were for the time broken off, 
though Wazir was informed that “ no ill-will was harboured 
against him and that it w'as merely because his conduct had 
shown that he had not a proper sense of the value of the con- 
nexion offered to him or of the spirit in which it ought to have 
been received that the British Government for the present 
withdrew from the discussion of it.”^ 

Wazir in fact did not vdsh to do more than avail himself 
of the reputation of the British power to ensure his securitv, 
fearing to bind himself in any way which would interfere with 
his political independence and free action in increasing his 
dominions. Reheved from immediate anxiety Wazir did not 
press his object of obtaining a treaty with the same insistence, 
though he continued his friendly communications mth British 
officers. He was, up to the very hour of his death, almost 
engaged in predatory warfare. Finally he fell ill at Timara- 
van (23°4' N.; 78° 48'E.) village but proceeded as far as Deori 
(23°8'N.; 78°44'E.) where he died on 16th Bahi-ul-Aklm 1231 
(16th March 1816). Shehzad Masih, son of Inayat Masih, 
had the corpse conveyed to Bhopal where it lies in a 
mausoleum in a garden to the north of the town. 

Wazir was 51 when he died, having ruled Bhopal for 
nine years. Malcolm thus describes Wazir : — 

“ This principality, from the hour he assumed the govern- 
ment until that of, Ms death, was threatened with destruc- 
tion. Such a man could alone have saved it. Though as 
remarkable for prowess and valour as the most desperate of 
the Afghan race, he was in Ms manners, mild and pleasing ; 
but his look and stature were alike commanding, and there 
was in Ms disposition a sternness that inspired awe. He 
latterly gave way to habits of dissipation, which were 
beheved to have shortened Ms existence.^ All acquainted 
with the vicissitudes of Ms life deeply regretted Ms death 

1 Prinsep’s Hastings, i, 256. 

2^ Gentral India, i, 336. Wazir Muliammad, according to the account 
given by those who knew him best to Major Henley, became during the 
last years of his life much addicted to intoxicating liquors, and he died 
of an inflammatory fever, supposed to have been brought on by that cause 
after a short illness of four days. 
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at tlie moment it occurred. He sliotild have lived to behold 
his patriotic efforts rewarded ; to see the people of the land 
he loved rescued from destruction, and raised to happiness 
and prosperity by the Government which he had through 
life courted, and on which his hopes till the last hour of 
his life rested. This destiny was reserved for a son whom 
he selected and educated as his successor, and who proved 
Irimself every way worthy of his father.”^ 

Wazir Muhammad left two sons, Amir Muhammad iGian 
and Nazar Muhammad Khan, the elder of whom was a slave 
to habits of indolence and excess wliich had enervated his 
mind and body. Wazir, therefore, chose his second son 
Nazar Muhammad Khan to succeed him and he was raised to 
the position of chief in fact, though the title, of Nawab 
remained with Ghaus Muhammad, who, however, had long 
retired from all active participation in affairs. 

On Friday, 22 Uahi-iil-Aklilr 1233 A.H. (28th February 
1818), Nazar married Gohur Begam, better known as Kudsia 
Begam, the daughter of Ghaus Muhammad. Nazar Muham- 
mad’s first act was to complete a treaty with the British 
Government. In the beginning of 1819, Shehzad Masih 
visited Mr. Jenldns, the Resident at Nagpur, on behalf 
of the Nawab, who agreed to accept all the terms offered 
to Wazir Muhammad in 1814. The Nawab also wrote to 
Mr. Wauchope. The Governor General, however, declined to 
take any action at the time though assuring the Nawab of 
his goodwU.^ 

Towards the end of 1817, Lord Hastings received permis- 
sion to act against the Pindaris and negotiations were at 
once opened with all the native chiefs in India. The Resident 
at Nagpur was instructed to offer Nazar Muhammad the 
terms proposed in 1814, the arrangement of details being left 
to Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm. Nazar Muham- 
mad accepted mtliout hesitation, and co-operated to his 
utmost, proving a most valuable alty. When the war was 
over he was most useful in negotiating terms with the Pindar! 
leaders Namdar Khan and others who were given asylum in 
his territories imder his guarantee as to their good behaviour.^ 

A treaty was concluded on 26th February 1818 and 
ratified on 8th March. ^ 

The treaty contained a stipulation requiring the Darbar 
to assist the British with an auxfiiary force of 600 horse and 
400 foot, the origin of the Bhopal Battahon. Nazar Muham- 

1 Vide footnote 2 on p. 25. 

2 Prinsep’s Hastings, i, 343 and nolo 

3 Prinsep’s Hastings, ii, 149. 

4 Appendix B. 
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'mad in order to comply with this demand cheerfully sold his 
ornaments and jewellery realising fifty- one lahhs with which 
he was able to raise and equip this force. In return for his 
services, the five held formerly by the Vuichur cliief, 

and the fort of Islamnagar, then in Sindhia’s hands, were 
restored to him. The results were of incalculable benefit to 
Bhopal. Nazar Muhammad, who before the conclusion of 
this treaty was actually the possessor of only a few strong- 
holds beyond the walls of which he scarcely dared to venture, 
how found himself the lord of a princely domain, wliile his 
revenues which at the death of his father amounted to little 
more than a lakh of rupees, collected with the greatest 
difficulty, rose at a bound to nearly fifteen lakhs with the 
prospect of their becoming nearly double this amomit. 

J list when a brilliant future seemed to await the State 
Nazar Muhammad was Idlled by the accidental discharge of 
a pistol. On the 22nd Miiliarram 1235 A. H. (11th Novem- 
ber 1819) he went to Islamnagar to hunt. While dandling 
liis little daughter, Sikandar Begam, his young brother-in-law 
Faujdar Muhammad, aged eight, drew a pistol from his 
brother’s belt and in playing "with it, accidentally discharged 
it, the ball j)assmg through Nazar Muhammad’s head. 

‘'There was,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ but one sentunent, 
that of the deepest regret, and no person sought to take 
advantage " of the accident to promote his own interests. 
At a consultation of the principal chiefs it was resolved to 
continue to attend the widow and ministers of the deceased 
prince imtil the pleasure of the British Government was 
knoivn as to his successor, and it is remarkable that not the 
slightest effort was made to influence the judgment of the 
British agent, a sufficient proof of the absence of all design 
or guilt on this unhappy occasion. Nazar Muhammad was 
.only 28 years of age when he died after governing Bhopal 
- for three years and five montlis, but he left a name such as is 

attained by few in the longest life His appearance was 

noble and his manners those of a prince who knew the value 
of possessing the hearts of his subjects.”^ 

Though out of deference to Ghaus Muhammad, with whom 
he always remained on terms' of the closest intimacy, he had 
never assumed the title of Nawab, die was always so addressed 
by the British Government, .which took no cognizance of a 
nominal chief who had long abandoned all interest in the 
affairs of Ms State. 

Nazar Muhammad’s death at such a time was an irrepar- 
able blow. He was a man of noble presence, superior mind 
and strong personality, gallant and honourable, devoted to 


1 Central India, i, 340. 
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th 0 service of his State and one whose rule was unstained by 
a single act of tyrann}-. 

He left one child, an infant daughter, Sikandar Begam. 
Tt was arranged with the consent of the Bhopal nobles and 
the sanction of the British Government that Nazar Muham- 
mad’s nephew, Munir Muhammad Khan, the son of his elder 
brother Amir Muhammad Khan, should succeed under the 
regency of Gohur Begam, better known as Kudsia Begam, 
and should eventually marry Sikandar Begam, thus securing 
the rule in Wazir’s branch. To this arrangement neither 
Ghaus Muhammad nor any member of his immediate family 
raised any objections. 

In 1827, however, Munir Muhammad attempted to assert 
his authority, but was opposed by Kudsia Begam. Several 
encounters took place between the adherents of either party. 
Finally, Mr. Maddocks, the Political Agent, .interfered and 
an arrangement was come to by which Munir Muhammad 
consented to resign in favour of his younger brother Jahangir 
Muhammad Khan, receiving as compensation a 'jagir 
of Rs. 40,000 a year. 

At this juncture the favourite minister of the late chief, 
Hakim Shehzad Masih (Balthazar Bourbon), who was the chief 
director of affairs and whose advice had proved invaluable, 
died on 24th Jamddi-ul-AlcliiT 1244 A.H. (1st January 1829). 

Kudsia Begam was anxious to retain the power in her own 
hands as long as possible. With this view she on one pretext 
and another delayed the marriage of her daughter with the 
Nawab. In 18.33, however, the Nawab visited Lord W. Ben- 
tinck at Saugor and while there preferred a request that he 
might be granted administrative powers. Although the 
Viceroy was not prepared to support this request he sent a 
message through the Political Agent urging Kudsia Begam 
to celebrate the wedding with her daughter. Kudsia Begam’ 
was annoyed at the pressure thus put upon her, but finally 
on ISth. Zilhijja 12-50 A.H. (17th April 1835) the wedding was 
solemnised. Kudsia Begam, however, continued to adminis- 
ter the State, which caused differences to arise between her 
and the Nawab. 

Dissensions also arose between the Nawab and Sikandar 
Begam. Finally, in 1837, matters reached a crisis. On the 
occasion of the feast of Abdul Kadir GhilanT held on 11th 
Rali-ul-ATtUr 1252 A.H. (26th July 1836) information was 
received that a plot had been concocted by the Nawab to 
seize the two Begams on their return from the feast. The 
Begams contrived to escape in safety to the palace, while a 
force was at once sent to confine the Nawab within his O'wn 
residence. 
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On 24tli ZiJhijja ilsi April 1837), however, the Nawab 
managed to escape to Sehore, where he borrowed money and 
raised a force with which he seized the districts of Doraha, 
Devipura and: Jaharldiera, and soon after obtained Ashta 
fort to which the Jdldda/)' admitted him. 

A force was at once sent against Ashta under the minister 
Eaja Khushwald; -Eai, who was accompanied^ by Lala 
Baijnath, as representative on behalf of the Pohtical Agent. 
A fight took place on the Pimbas river near the village 
of Kotra in which some 300 persons were killed and 
wounded. The Nawab was forced to retire into the fort which 
was besieged. The besiegers, however, suffered severely 
from the rain and especially from a severe fiood on the 
Punbason 23rd August 1837 which swamped their own 
camp. Matters were becoming serious when at length the 
Pohtical Agent, Launcelot Wilkinson, acting under orders 
from the Governor General, sent Mimshi Beni Prasad to 
Ashta to request Eaja Khushwalct Eai to withdraw his troops. 
He accordingly returned to Bhopal on September 10th, 1837. 

The Nawab then went to Sehore. A few days later the 
Pohtical Agent arrived at Bhopal mth the Bhopal Contingent 
and encamped at Wazir’s Garden. He informed the Begam 
that the Governor General’s instructions were that she should 
make over the administration in accordance with the ori- 
ginal agreement and that suitable allowances would be made 
for her. 

The Begam then consented to retire, receiving ahfe- grant 
of five lakhs (Bhopal coin) per -annum. In 1877, on the 
occasion of the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, she was 
decorated with the order of the Imperial Cross. She died 
in 1881 at the age of 82 leaving personal property worth 
five lakhs, which she bequeathed to her grand-daughter 
Shah Jahan. 

On 1st Ramzan 1253 A.H. (30th November 1837) Nawab 
Jahangir was duly invested with powers.^ Eelations between 
the Nawab and his Begam remained strained, however, and 
she and her mother retired to Islamnagar where a daughter 
was born to Silcandar Begam on 6th J amddi-ul-Aioal 1254 
(29th July 1838), and named Shah Jahan Begam. 

The Nawab took considerable interest in his State and 
initiated many improvements, one of which was the removal 
of the army from the heart of the town to the Jahangirabad 
quarters across the lake. He was also fond.of hterary studies 
and a great patron of men of learning. He died on 28th 
Z^hut 1260 (9th^ December 1844) at 27 years of age and was 
buried in- the Nuj: Bagh. 
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Sikandar The Nawab left a will by which he desired that his 
(2nd"period) iUegitimate son Dastgir should be recognised as his 
(1844-68). successor and that his daughter Shah Jahan by Sikandar 
Begam should be married to a descendant of Wazir 
Muhammad Khan of pure blood. 

The will in favour of Dastgir was set aside by Government, 
and several plots to place him in power were frustrated. The 
British Government recognised the succession of Shah Jahan 
in the same manner as, on the dea,th of Nazar Muhammad 
Khan, it had admitted the claims of Sikandar Begam, and it 
was decided that the future husband of Shah Jahan who was 
to be selected from the Bhopal family with a view to the 
amalgamation of the two branches descended from Ghaus 
Muhammad Khan and Wazir Muhammad Khan, should be 
chief of Bhopal. In the meantime Faujdar Muhammad 
Khan, brother of Kudsia Begam, was to act as minister 
receiving co-operation from Sikandar Begam. On 3rd Eabi- 
ul-AhUr 1261 (llth April 1845) Shah Jahan Begam, then 7 
years of age, arrived in Bhopal and was proclaimed chief of 
the State, the Regency being entrusted to her mother Sikandar 
Begam with Mian Faujdar Muhammad Khan, the youngest 
son of Nawab Ghaus Muhammad Khan, as minister. 

This arrangement was not a success, as Sikandar Begam 
acted independently of the minister and the dual rule soon 
produced an impasse. 

In 1846 a disturbance was caused by Amir Mhhammad 
Khan, paternal grandfather of Shah Jahan, who raised a 
following and seized Kaliakheri fort. He was, however, 
dislodged by a detachment of the BhopM Contingent from 
Sehore, and confined in Asirgarh fort, where he died in 1854. 
The Political Agent then reported that there was no hope of 
peace until the dual rule was broken up. Mian Faujdar 
Muhammad had to resign and the administration was left 
to Sikandar Begam until her daughter should come of age. 
Sikandar Begam was an admirable administrator and effected 
many salutary reforms including the abolition of the farming 
of revenues and trade monopolies, the reorganisation of the 
army and police and mints, and the liquidation of the State 
debts. She toured regularly in her districts and examined 
the condition of her cultivators. 

An interesting view of the Begam is given 'by Major 
Charters Maepherson, the Political Agent, who writing in 
1854 notes that all three Begams were out of pardali, Kudsia, 
Sikandar, and Shah Jahan, the last of whom was then 16 : 
“ The grandmother and mother ride, spear, and shoot grandly 

or have been used to do so The Regent is a wonderful 

"vvoman in the way of government .... talks exactly in her 
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way like the fastest European woman yon may happen to 
know, for example, mixing politics with her personalities .... 
1 happened to say somewhat emphatically that everything 
depended on the way a system was worked, on the ‘ Umal ’ 
that everything in fact was ‘ Umal ’ and vdshed you had 
seen how she turned to her two ministers (Jamiluddin Khan 
and Lala Kishen Ram) sitting dumb some way off, and criea 
‘ Grentlemen, do you hear. That’s for you, ‘ ‘ umal ” is 

everytliing ’ She shows a fine Elizabethan taste in 

the choice of her officers of state.”^ 

On 11th Zilcat 1271 A.H. (26th July 1855) the marriage 
of Shah Jahan Regain was celebrated with Bakshi Bald 
Muhammad Khan, the Commander-in-Chief of the State 
army. He was recognised as Nawab consort and was granted 
the title of Nawab-Kazir-ud-daula Umrao Dula Bahadur 
and a personal salute of 17 guns. Sikandar Begam was to 
continue Regent until her daughter was 21. 

In A.H. 1273 (1857) came the Mutiny. Throughout this 
period no cliief in the length and breadth of India proved 
more staunch an ally than Sikandar Begam. 

As in 1778, so again at this crisis the Bhopal State proved 
itself a true friend of the British Government. By the most 
strenuous exertions she kept the peace throughout her own 
territories, although the Maul vis in Bhopal city were preaching 
the jihad and she was being personally threatened by her 
troops.2 Colonel Durand, the Agent to the Governor General," 
retreating fi‘om Indore was given temporary asylum at Sehore 
and then escorted to Hoshangabad, and fugitives from all 
sides were given assistance and placed in safety. But Sikandar 
Begam’s efforts did not stop here. She gave all the assistance 
in her power to British troops outside her dominions, sending 
supplies of grain and forage as far north as Kalpi, and detach- 
ments to keep the peace in Saugor and Bundelkhand. Eazll 
Muhammad Khan and Adil Muhammad Khan, the jaglrdars 
of Ambapaiu, who rebelled, were at once attacked and their 
estates confiscated, while the refractory Iciladar of Rahatgarh, 
who refused to admit the British, was seized and impaled. 
Wlien the Hhopal Contingent troops at Sehore mutinied she 
sent a force to overawe them and restore peace, also taking 
charge of the Government treasuiy.^ 

On the restoration of order 'Sikandar Begam urged her 
claims to be regarded not- as Regent but as the ruling ^hief 
of Bhopal, on the strength of her services during the Mutiny, 

1 Memortah of Service in India from fJiz corresfondence of the late Major 
S. G. Macfherson hy W. Macplierson (I860). 

2 Narrative of events regarding the Mutiny in India, 1857-58, Vol. i. 
Letters 23.^1, 26.4, Jidy IQth, 1857. 
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and, also on the grounds that the recognition of her late 
husband Jahangir as Nawab v/as technically wrong, she in the 
same way as her daughter Shah Jahan being in fact the legiti- 
mate ruler. Shah Jahan Begam who had come of age on 
July 20th, 1858, and was entitled to be invested with admin- 
istrative powers, herself came forward and assented to the 
investiture of her mother as chief, waiving all claims to the 
masnad during her lifetime. ' The British Government 
acceded to this and on 9th SJiawdl 1276 (3rd March 1860) 
Sikandar Begam was formally installed as chief at Bhopal by 
the Agent to the Governor General, Mr. Hamilton. 

On 7th January 1861 Sikandar Begam visited the Viceroy 
at Jabalpur. Herp in open darhdr the Begam was presented 
with a sanad conferring on her the Berasia pnrgana confiscated 
from the Dhar State, the Viceroy, Lord Canning, .addressing 
her with these words: “ Sikandar Begam ! Your Higlin ess 
is very welcome at this darbur. I have long desired to thank 
you for the services which you ha^m rendered to the Queen’s 
Government. Your Highness is the ruler of a state which is 
conspicuous in history for never having been in arms against 
the British power ; and lately, when that State was beset- 
and threatened by our enemies, you a woman, guided its 
affairs with a courage, an ability, and a success that would 

have done honour to any statesman or soldier 

such services must not go unrewarded. 

‘ ‘ T now place in your hands the grant in sovereignty of 
th? district of Berasia. This district was formerly a depend- 
enc}^ of the State of Dhar, but Dhar has by rebellion for- 
feited all claim to it ; and it is now given in perpetuity 
to Bhopal for a memorial of lo 3 >'alty, under your wise and 
brave guidance in a time of trial ” 

In November of the same year Sikandar Begam was in- 
vested with the G.C.S.T., at Allahabad. 

In the same year she toured tlrrough India, visiting the 
cities of Benares, Jaunpur, Lucknow, Ca^vnpore, Agra, 
Delhi, Jaipur, Ajmer, Nimach and Agar. In 1862 Sikandar 
Begam received the sanad of adoption. In 1863 she again 
visited the Viceroy at Agra, stopping on the way at Gwalior, 
where she was entertained by Sindhia. In the next year she 
started on a pilgrimage to Mecca, accompanied by Kiidsia 
Beg%m and Mian Faujdar Muhammad Khan, being the first 
Muhammadan ruling chief to visit the holy shrine. She 
returned on 10th June 1864. 

In 1866 she for the third time visited the Viceroy at Agra, 
and afterwards went to Bharatpur, Muttra, Dholpur and 
Datia. 
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She fell ill soon after her return and died on 30th October 
1868 at 51 years of age, and was buried in the Farhat Afza 
garden which she had laid out, 

Nawab Shah Jahan Begam, who had succeeded nominally shah Jahsn 
on 11th April 1845, was now again on 16th November 1868 (1868-1901) 
invested as ruler of Bhopal. 

Her daughter Sultan Jahan who had been born on 27 
Zihdt 1274 A.H. (9th July 1858) being declared heir-apparent. 

On 13 Safar 1284 A.H. {16th July 1867) Nawab Baki Mu- 
hammad Khan died. 

Shah Jahau at once proceeded to follow in her mother’s 
footsteps and continue, the reforms in the administration. 

She had on the death of her husband come out of pardah which 
immensely facilitated her conduct of afiairs. 

In December 1869 she visited Calcutta and was introduced 
to His Eoyal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Besides many -minor improvements Shah Jahan had 
a plane table survey of the State made for revenue purposes, 
to take the place of the old janh survey made in her mother’s 
tune. 

In May 1871 the Begam married Maulvi Sayad Sidiq 
Husain. The Maulvi had been 17 years in the service of 
the State, having served as Munshi to Sikandar Begam, 
who had promoted him to keeper of the State archives, and 
then head of the educational department. The Maulvi 
after the marriage was accorded the- title of Nawab 
Wala Jah Amic-ul-mulk and a personal salute of 17 guns, 
with the right of receiving and returning the visits of British 
officials. After her second marriage the Begam again retired 
behind the pardali. In 1872 she was made a G.C.S.I. In 
A.H. 1291 (1874) her daughter Sultan Jahan married one of 
her own clan, Sultan Ahmad Ali Khan, descended from 
Sardar Mir Knli Khan, a brother of Khan Muhammad Khan, 
great-grandfather of the founder of the State. Her Highness 
attended the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi in 1877, 
receiving a banner and medal. Shah Jahan in 1879 obtained 
sanction to the establishment of an Opium Agency in Bhopal. 

In 1880 she agreed to defray the cost of the railway from 
Hoshangabad to Bhopal. In 1891 land for the Bhopal- 
Ujjain line was ceded and in the same year all transit duties 
on salt were abolished Government paying in compensation 
Es. 10,000 per annum. After her second marriage dissensions 
arose between Shah Jahan and her daughter which were 
fomented by the Nawab, until in 1884 a regular vnpasse had 
been reached and the Government of Iiidia was obliged, to 
intervene and deprive the Nawab of aU his honours, titles, 
and salute. He died of dropsy in 1890. The State was 
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henceforward managed by the Begam herself assisted by a 
minister. In 1891 Lord Lansdowne visited Bhopal, the 
first occasion of a Viceroy’s visit to the State, which was sig- 
nalised by the exemption of Her Highness the Begam and 
her successors from presenting a nazar (complimentary gift) 
in interviews with the Viceroy. 

Two Viceroys have since then visited the State, Lord Elgin 
in 1895 and Lord Curzon in 1899. 

Shah Jahan died on 16th June 1901 and was succeeded 
by Her Highness Sultan Jahan Begam, the present ruler. 
Her husband, the Nawab- consort, who had been granted 
the title of Nazirudaula Sultan Dula Ihtisham-ul-mulk 
AHjah, died suddenly on 4th January 1902. In 1904 Sultan 
Jahan made the pilgrimage to Mecca. In 1905 she was 
presented to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Indore and received the G.O.I.E. from the hands 
of the Prince. The Begam personally conducts the adminis- 
tration of her State assisted by Hawab Muhammad Nasr-ul- 
liih Khan, her eldest son. 

She has thi-ee sons, Muhammad Nasr-ul-lah Khan, born 
4th December 1876, Sahibzada, Colonel Ubaid-ul-lah Khan, 
born 3rd November 1878, and Muhammad Hamid -ul-1 ah 
Khan, born 9th September 1894. 

Titles. The ruler of Bhopal_ enjoys the titles of Her Highness 

Nawab Begam and receives a salute of 19 guns (21 within 
the limits of the State). 

Arciito.Viogy Of modern buildings there is none of great note. The 
tectifro!’’ ’■ irregular piles, built from time to time by difierent 

nilers without any special attention to architectural beauty 
or fitness. The Jama Blasjid of Kudsia Begam is constructed 
in modern Muhammadan style and derives its beauty entirely 
from the fine coloimed stone of which it is built. 

It was the desire of Shah Jahan Begam that Bhopal 
should possess one mosque of surpassing grandeur. She, 
therefore, commenced the great Taj-ul-Masajid which is 
modelled generally on the plan of the great mosque at Delhi . 
If it is ever completed it will be the dominating feature 
of the city, visible from all sides. It is undoubtedly a fine 
building, though the mouldings are somewhat paltry in char- 
acter. The main hall with its inter- arched roof, broad 
fagade, and gi’eat courtyard form an imposing whole. The 
foundatiops, unfortunately, are said to be too weak to admit 
of the erection of all three domes. 

The great dams which hold up the two lakes at Bhopal 
are magnificent structures, worthy of note. 
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The principal objects of archaeological importance in 
Bhopal are the great Tope at San chi erected in the third 
century B.C., with its magnificent railing and finely carved 
gateways, and the fine old temple and dam at Bhojpur. 

There are also numerous forts scattered tlirougliout the 
State, those at Raisen, Giimtirgarh, Sewans and Chaukigarh. 
being of some interest. Besides the places mentioned, there 
are, as in all parts of Malwa, numerous remains to be met 
with in the districts, among these may be noticed Mahalpur 
(23'^ 17'— 78° 5') and Shamsgarh (23° 8' N. ; 77° 23' E.). 

SECTION III POPULATION. 

(Tables III and IV.) 

Three enumerations have been made of the people in Bho- Funmora- 
pal State gi\dng in 1881, 954,901; 1891, 952,486; and tions. 

1901, 665,961. 

The density in the latest year was 96 persons per square Density and 
mile, a decrease of 42 per square mile since 1881. This Variation, 
diminution was imdoubtedly caused by the famines of 1896- 
97 and 1899-1900, of which the effec ts are even now (1908) 
only too patent, in the numerous ruined houses to be seen 
in every village. The urban density has risen by 17 persons, 
due mainly to an increase in the population of Bhopal city. 

The State contains five towns, Bhopal the capital (77,023), Towns and 
Sehore (16,864) including the military station, Ashta (5,534), 

Tchhawar (4,352), and Berasia (4,276) except in the city, 

Sehore, and Ashta, the population has in each case fallen 
since 1891 to below 5,000. 

Of the 3,073 villages, 2,878 have a population of under 
500 persons ; 134 of between 500 — 1,000 ; 50 of between 
1,000 — 2,000; and 11 of between 2,000 — 5,000. 

Of the total population 580,010 or 87 per cent, were born Migration, 
in the State, 26,663 or 4 per cent, in Gwalior, and 33,243 
in other States of Central India. Of the remainder, 9,553 
come from the Central Provinces and 8,108 from the United 
Provinces. 

Of the total population (1901) 333,084 were males and Sex, Age and 
332,877 females, giving a proportion of 99 females to 100 males, 

In the urban area the ratio is 969, in the rural 1,004. 

The natural divisions show 981 females to 1,000 males 
in the plateau and 1,026 to 1,000 in hilly tract. There 
are fewer married males at 0 — 10 in the city than m the 
State. The State, as a whole, shows 104 wives to 100 
husbands, while in the city the ratio stands at 91 wives to 100 
husbands. 

D 2 
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Classified by religion, Hindus number 483,611 or 73 per 
cent., Animists 91,441 or 14 per cent., cliiefly Gonds ; Musal- 
mans 83,988 or 13 per cent., and .Tains 6,397. In Bbopal city 
tbe Muhammadan element largely predominates. 

The languages prevalent in the State are Western Hindi, 
Malwl and Urdu, 43 per cent, of those speaking the last 
language residing in the city. Of the total population, 
29,483 or 4 per cent, were able to read and write ; of whom 
3,030 were females. 

The chief castes and tribes are, among Hindus, Thakurs, 
Chhatris and Rajputs, 43,711; Brahmans, 29,076 ; Lodhis (cul- 
tivators), 26,634 ; Chamars (leather workers and labourers), 
53,783 ; Balais (village servants and labourers), 24,165 ; 
Khatis (cultivators), 19,839 ; Kachliis (cultivators and gar- 
den and vegetable-growers), 18,882 ; -Alurs or cowherds and 
Kurmis (cultivators,) each number 14,000. Among Musal- 
mans, Pathans 21,863, and Shaikhs, 26,876, and among the 
Animistic tribes, Gonds, 38,809, Kiiars, 22,106, and Minas, 
15,065 are the most numerous. The fall in the number 
of Gonds returned since 1881 indicates the growing reluctance 
of the members of that tribe to acknowledge their connection 
with it. 

As many as 43 per cent, of the population are supported 
by agriculture, 14 per cent, by gener.al labour, and 2 per 
cent, by personal service. Brahmans and Rajputs are the 
principal landholders, and Lodhis, Khatis, Kachhis, and 
Kurmis, the principal cultivators. 

The dress worn varies on the cast and west of the State. 
In the rural area and among the poorer classes in towns 
the males wear the loin cloth known as a d//of7-. It is about 
ten feet long and four broad and is worn from the waist 
downward. A jacket called a mirzm in the east of the State, 
and bajidi in the west, made of coarse country white cloth, 
covers the upper part of the body. The head is clothed 
by a sd/a (piece of cloth wound round the head) in the east 
and the coloured pat/? 7 (made-up head-dress) in the west. 
Both sections use country shoos, those of ibhe Bundelkhandi 
pattern peculiar for the high instep and heel pieces being met 
vvith on the east of the State. The well-to-do classes also 
use tbe dhoti but of superior cloth ; a hurta, an angarkha, 
paijdma, sdfa or coloured pagrl and English shoes. Elderly 
persons usually carry a dupaiia hanging over their shoulders. 
The younger generation, however, now prefers to wear caps 
instead of the sdfa or pagri while the use of English shirts, 
coats, waistcoats, trousers, socks, and boots is becoming 
very common in towns. The hair is also dressed as a rule 
in the English fashion. 
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Hindus in Bhopal city often affect Muhammadan dress 
and are not distinguishable from Muliammadans. 

In the -west the women wear a coloured lelienga (petticoat), Women, 
and a cJioU (bodice) on the upper part of the body, a piece 
of cloth called the orhnl, being used to cover the head and shoul- 
ders. In the east of the State, however, they wear a single 
piece of cloth so folded as to act as a dhoti and also as covering 
for the body and head. 

Meals are generally taken twice, at mid-day and in the Food, 
evenings. Well-to-do men often take some light refreshment 
in the early morning and again in the afternoon. The ordi- 
nary food of the rich and middle class consists of chapatis 
(thin cakes) of wheat flour, pulse, rice, gJil, sugar, milk, 
vegetables, and sweets. No local Brahmans or Banias 
eat flesh. Among the poorer classes those living in the western 
section generally eat bread (not thin cakes) made of wheat 
and jowdr ground together or of joiodr and othei: miUets 
with pulses, vegetables, onions or garlic. Those inhabiting 
the eastern section make bread of barley and gram ground to- 
gether or of hodoh, sdmdn, joivdr or httkl which is eaten 
with pulses and vegetables, or curds and butter-milk. The 
flowers of the malmd {Baasia lati folia) are eaten as a' luxury ; 
the fresh flowers being eaten in the hot season and the dried 
flowers at other times. The latter are parched and ground 
and then made into, a form of bread. 

The Bliils and Gonds live on makha, joivdr and^a large 
number of jungle roots and plants. The malmd, flower 
is looked on by them as a great delicacy. 

Cultivators, who form the bullc of the population, generally Daily life, 
rise at daybreak and return home at sunset. The mercantile 
and business classes work from 9 a.M. to 6 p.m. Well-to-do 
people usually rise soon after daybreak. All classes rest 
from 12 to 2 in the middle of the day when the principal 
meal is taken. 

The huts of the agricultural classes are small mud dwellings Houses, 
with bamboo doors, the roof being tiled, thatched with grass 
or covered with mud. The house is usually formed with a 
courtyard for the cattle. In places where sandstone is plenti- 
ful houses are mainly constructed of this material, as at Bhopal 
and in all villages along the sandstone outcrops. In towns 
houses of several storeys are common, being often ornamented 
by picturesque carved wooden balconies and projecting win- 
dows. The influence of European example is very noticeable 
in Bhopal city. 

The marriage customs are similar to those as uuher parts 
of India. Polygamy is comparatively rare ; widow naarriage 
is permitted among the Muhammadans and also among 
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inferior Hindu castes such as Gwalas, Ahirs, Gujars and the 
jungle tribes. 

DJiarjana or fees on second marriage {ndtra) formerly 
levied in the State, were abolished in the time of Shah Jahan 
Begam. 

The dead bodies of Hindus are burnt except those of 
San 3 '^asi's and infants, which are buried. Cremation takes 
place by the side of a stream, the ashes being, if possible, 
conveyed to a sacred river ; otherwise they are committed 
to some local stream. The people of Malwa after cremation 
usually throw the ashes into the nearest stream at once. 
Muhammadans bury their dead in regular cemeteries. 

Children’s games consists of gilidanda (tip-cat), kite- 
flying, anlihnichi (blindman’s buff) and the like. In to^vns 
where there are Europeans, cricket, hockey, and football 
have become regular institutions. Indoor games are chess, 
cards and cliansar. Polo is a favourite game with Her 
Highness’s sons and in the army, all forms of sport, including 
pigsticking and big game-shooting being also popular. 

The great j’^early festivals arc the only holidays enjoyed 
by the population. The most important are the DasaJira 
at the close of the rains ; the Diwdl'i, the great feast of the 
trading classes, when the new financial year opens ; the Iloli, 
the festival of spring ; the Ganesli Cliaturlhi, a special festival 
among the people of Malwa ; the Gangor, also a Malwa festival, 
and the RaJesha-handhan. 

Among Muhammadans the MuJiarram, Id-ul-Fitr, and 
Shah-i-Barid are the important feasts and although the. 
population is mainly Sunni, are always borne in proces- 

sion, being sent by Hindus as well as Muhammadans. 

Surnames are unlcnowji. Children among Hindus are 
called after gods or famous personages of the Mahabharat 
and Ramayana, and also given fancy names such as Chhote 
Lai. Muhammadans name their cliildren after saints and 
persons of note. Low caste Hindus often use days of the week 
in naming their children, such as Manglia. The jungle 
tribes now use similar names to low class Hindus. 

The health of the State has been generally good during 
the last twenty years, but in 1903 plague appeared in the 
city of Bhopal. 

Infection was brought from Hoshangabad into Bhopal 
city in 1903. Both tyjies, bubonic and pneumonic, ocemrred, 
frequently passing from the one to the other. The epidemic 
first spread among the lower classes of Hindus and Muham- 
madans. It lasted from February to May, the average 
mortality in the beginning being about 30 deaths daily, 
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the highest figure reached being 47. Rats as well as squirrels 
were found dying in large numbers during the epidemic. 

All possible steps were taken as to segregation and treat- 
ment, but the people at the outset were very strongly preju- 
diced against all remedial measures. The Muhammadans 
were especially averse to inoculation, saying that it was 
forbidden in their religion. After the example set by Her 
Highness’s sons who ■‘V’ere themselves inoculated, 3,560 per- 
sons were treated. 
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(Tables VII to XV, XXIX, and XXX.) 

The soil varies considerably in different parts of tbe 
State, the most fertile being that met with in the western 
districts round Ashta and in the Tal district in the south. 
The rainfall also varies, that received in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhopal itself being greater than in other parts, 
averaging 50 inches as compared to 30 to 40 elsewhere. 
This is due, no doubt, to the formation of the hills at this 
spot. 

Soils are classed locally by their appearance, situation, 
and conformation, and crop-bearing properties. Accord- 
ing to the first classification the sods are known as supe- 
rior kdlmat, a first class loamy soil of black colour and vary- 
ing from 1 to 10 feet in depth. It is also called miiran, 
morand, tn^, and malait. When dry it becomes very hard 
and cracks easily, but when wet it is soft and clayey. On 
account of its power of absorbing water it remains moist for 
a considerable period. ^ This soil is specially suited to wheat, 
masiir, and gram. Inferior kdlmat — a similar black soil to 
the last but of lighter colour and texture, being mixed with a 
certain proportion of sand. This soil is found on hill-sides. 
Another soil which is a mixture of kdlmat and hhdnwar (see 
below) is called domat or domatya (two soils). It does 
not crack like black soil, and is of a brown colour and some- 
what sandy. Bhdnwar, a grey coloured soil, being practically 
a mixture of the kdhnat and soyar soils. It is of loose texture 
and easily soluble in water. Its clods are soft and yield readily 
to the plough. It has a considerable power of retaining 
moisture, and even if cold weather showers fail will still 
yield a fair crop. It is suited to wheat, cotton, linseed, and 
jowdr. If irrigation is possible it wiU grow sugarcane. When 
this soil is lying fallow, it produces a fine grass, locally 
known as kU mackael. This soil is found in aU the iaJisUs, 
There is an inferior class of the same soil which is much less 
retentive of moisture. 

All the above soils grow excellent crops, both at the 
rabi and kharif harvests though the kdlmat is not so well 
suited to kliaaif crops as the others. a poor soil 
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grey, yello^h or reddish-black colour. It is loose and 
sandy in constitution. It does not crack when dry. It is, 
when irrigated, suited to growing rice. It produces good 
crops ^of tilli, To/)7ieZi and 'jowwt. Being shallow and not 
retentive of moisture, the crops are liable to dry up unless 
the rainfall is ample. Wheat and gram are also grown in 
this soil when in a low lying position. TllUa — this is prac- 
tically a class of soyav, of a. yellow or brown colour, never 
very deep. It is usually full of small pebbles and' is fouud 
on the slopes of hills. It is only suited to JcJianf crops. 
Shaiwa a light, Sandy shallow soil of red or brown colour. 
The word hhutwci, which signifies ''stony,” sufficiently 
describes its appearance. It is found mostly on the slopes 
and at the foot of hills. It is seldom more than one foot deep 
and grows only the less valuable crops such as Jcodon, IcutJci, 
ill) and maize. It is exhausted after two years of continuous 
cultivation and requires rest. Kaclilidr or- clilid'p is an 
excellent loamy soil found on the banks and in the beds of 
streams. It grows fine crops of wheat, joivcir, and vege- 
tables. If it is very light and sandy or of irregular s-urface, 
it is classed as second grade haclihuv. These are the principal 
classes of soil, which are sub-di-vided into many varieties 
differing in some minor quality from one another. 

As regards position the land is classed under the following 
heads i Chaurcis or even-l^ng, distinguished as that if it is so 
placed as to receive drainage from higher ground; dJidlu 
or sloping, also called ieJcTa, tagar dholga and magroi : bhar- 
Jcilfi, hedra, 'jlioTci or hehav, soil contained in the hollows in 
which pools formerly existed. As regards crop-bearing 
power they are classed as sJiidlu or hhar^j, unJidlu or rahi, 
gpnha/ri ox wheat-bearing, sdlgaita or low lying (rice) land, 
iMchliwdra or bora vegetable land near habita-fions, and 
or thmm land growing poppy and sugarcane. P^at 
or addniB a general term applied to irrigated land as distinct 
from mdletfu or dry land. By position lands are Icnown as 
gayunfo, or iefethd, close to a -village and 'jo/HgP' or covered 
with forest or scrub. 


Two seasons are recognised, the hhanf or sJiidlu, lasting Scasona. 
frorn about the end of May to October, and the mbi, or 
unhdlu from October to March. In the first season, crops 
such as 'jowdTy hodon, maize, ba/jTd, iudT, etc., are sown and 
in the latter wheat, gram, barley, and poppy. The crops of 
the earlier seasons are the staple food crops, and those of the 
la;tter the revenue paying crops. 

The average area under cultivation is 1,800 square miles Cultivated 
cent, of the State. The actuals were, between 
1881-90. 2,751 square miles ; 1891-1900, 2,009 ; 1901-02, 1,737 ; 
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and in 1902-03, 1,735. This shows a contraction of abont 
25 per cent., which though in part due to bad seasons is more 
directly the result of a seriously diminished population, 
which has caused the abandonment of fields lying at a dis- 
tance from villages. Since 1903-04 a gradual increase has 
been perceptible as the following figures will show: 1903-04, 
1,756; 1904-05,1,768; and 1905-06, 1,790. 

The field which is to be somi for the Miar'if is first cleared of 
weeds by means of the haJckJiar or weeding plough. This 
operation commences usually on the AkMiij or VaisaJch 
Siid^ 3rd (April), and the plough is passed as soon as possible. 
This is done before the ■wind knoAvn as the Tcula-wan commences. 
This breeze should blow from the south-west for several days 
in succession and then cease, recommencing a few days later. 
After the third burst it should return bringing rain in its 
train. A change in direction or any interruption of its 
regularity prognosticates a failure of the monsoon. 

The plougliing is not carried deeper than six inches, as 
the nutritive element in the soil known as 'pliul is believed 
not to exist further from the surface. Gram and wheat lands 
are ploughed four times and joivari lands twice during the 
rainy season. Poppy land is ploughed eight times during 
the rainy season and once more immediately before sowing. 
Sugarcane land is ploughed eight times, and is also turned 
up whilst the crop is on it three times, namely, in May, July, 
and October. The whole rahi area is thus fully prepared 
during the wet weather. All important operations are 
governed by the influence of certain asterisms called 
naJcsJiati'as of ■nfhich twenty-seven are recognised. 

So-wing operations for the hliarlf crops commence in the 
mriga naJcsliatra (June). The reaping of the kliarlf crops 
commences in September. The sowing of the rahi crops 
commences in September and ends in November (hasta and 
cMtra nahshairas). The gram crop only is so'wn in the former 
month, all the rest being so'wn in November. 

Seed is sown in furrows {chans) Avhich are about a foot dis- 
tant from one another, small seed broadcast and big seed 
tlirough a drill plough {nai), a harrow being drawn over 
immediately beliind the drill, which covers the seed •with 
earth. In the case of cotton the hakkhar is driven first with 
the seed drill behind it. If the hakkhar is not passed over 
the land there is a risk of hares and birds devoixring the seed. 
The seed begins to germinate within four or five days of so'wing 
and in a fortnight the sprouts reach a height of about nine 
inches. Grubbing and weeding {dorna and nlndna) by means 
of hoes [kJmrpi) is then carried out several times, at intervals 
of a week. This operation removes the grass and loosens the 
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fiarfcli, • facilitating the development of the plants. Bach 
plant requires a space of about one cubit square, and all 
plants growing too close together are thinned out. 

The crops are cut in October and November and the Rc^^ping- 
rabi in March and April, the actual season varying with the 
nature of the rainfall and other climatic conditions. The 
hhanf crops are cut by men standing, the heads of grain 
being afterwards lopped off on the threshing floor. The 
mhi crops are also cut except gram, which is pulled up. Poppy 
is specially treated. 

When the 'tnahha, jowur, and mung plants have been cut Threshing, 
they are tied in sheaves and taken to the Icliala or thresh- 
ing floor. The ears are then separated from the stem and 
exposed to the heat of the sun for some days, after which 
oxen are made to tread them out, the process being com- 
pleted by winnowing. Tiiar is not so treated, the grain 
being separat(5d from the straw by threshing with a flail 
imogri). The treatment of hod.on, hmgni, mat, samdn^ 
rdmtilU, eto., does not differ from that of joivdr. But these 
inferior grains do not require weeding more than once, Wheat 
and gram fields are ploughed first ■ in the month of Asddli 
{Asdrli) (June- July). In Smvan (July- August) they are cross- 
ploughed. In Bhddon (August- September) and Kunwdr 
(September-October) they are again weeded. Gram and 
alsi are sown in separate fields about - the beginning of 
KdrtiJc (October). Wheat is sown about the end of Kdrlih 
(November). These crops are harvested in Plicigun, The 
reaping, treading out, and winnqmng processes do not differ 
from those in the case of jowdr. 

Joivdr can grow in any land of soil even if its depth be only 
a foot. ■ Bor wheat the soil must be at least three or four feet 
deep. Black and brown soils are supposed to be the best for 
wheat. 

Irrigated land is usually double- cropped .(c^w/asZa). A Double crop- 
kJianf crop is first sown followed by a rabi crop. The coin- 
inonest combinations are, in hd.ra land, maize, sail or urad, 
followed in the rabi by peas, masdr or ieora. Tobacco is 
followed by onions in addn or thaun land, but not in bdra soil. 

Poppy is sown as a second crop after maize or san, and wheat 
after a mixed crop of maize, san and urad. 

It is a common thing to sow two or more crops in tlie Mixed sow- 
same field at the same sowing. The most ordinary combina- Sejam. 
tibns are jowdr, niilng^ and imr ; cotton a,nd tilar ; cotton and 
ambdri ; and a few others. A mixture often made, is 
sugarcane with popj)y. The poppy ripens in three or four 
months, while the sugarcane takes a whole year to mature. 

By these mixed sowings, called bejara, the cultivator guards 
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against total failure and at the same time raises two crops 
for one ploughing and sowing. 

Eotation is not very systematically practised though 
understood. Cultivators generally alternate cotton with 
jowdr. In yellow and brown soils joivdr is generally rotated 
with tilli, cotton and rameli. In black soil wheat or gram is 
alternated with joivdr. 

Manure is only used on fields near to villages, and with 
poppy, sugarcane and garden produce. It is expensive, 
as cowdung is also in request as a fuel. Village sweepings 
are also used, but night soil practically never. Green maniure 
is used with poppy. This is obtained by sowing san or urad 
on the field and ploughing it into the ground when in 
flower ; the process is called or urad-cliiir. 

Poppy is the only important special crop. Nothing is 
known of the date at which this plant began to be culti- 
vated for its narcotic properties. It was knoivn in early 
times as Hippocrates is sujDposed to have used it, while it 
is mentioned by P lin y and Celsus, in the first century A. D. 
Though the use of this drug did not originate -with them, 
it was much increased by the Muhammadans, who adopted 
it as a substitute for the wine and fermented liquors which 
were prohibited b}'- the ordinances of their Prophet. Indian 
opium is mentioned by Barbosa, writing in 1511 and that 
of Malwa by Garcia d’Orta, in the sixteenth century. When 
first introduced into Malwa it was grown only in the dodb 
between the Chambal and Sipra rivers whence its cultivation 
soon extended into Kajputana and later southwards wher- 
ever the soil was suitable. It now covers on an average 
15,600 acres principally on the elevated land of the Malwa 
Plateau. The mar or black cotton soil is that always used 
for its cultivation. Clear warm sunny days with little wind 
and cool dewy nights are essential ; rain and wind injure the 
heads and frost is fatal. Highly fertile as the black soil is 
and capable of producing thirty successive crops of wheat 
without any manuriug, it requires for the production of this 
dehcate crop, constant watering and heavy manuring ; and 
even after the plants have grown up, careful daily attention 
is needed to secure success. Some idea of the labouriousness 
of the process may be obtained when it is recollected that 
there are on an average 15,000 plants on an acre, and that 
each individual poppy head has to be separately treated 
Several times before the opium it contains is Mly extracted. 

The fields selected for poppy cultivation are usually 
close to villages where irrigation is available and manure has 
not to be carried to any distance. The field is first sown in 
the hot season with a crop of maize or sometimes hdjra or 
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rtiung. After this has been cut in September the roots are 
ploughed into the ground together with cow-dung manure, 
carefully prepared beforehand^in pits. 

Poppy thus raised is called maJcJm-dusai or Mjra-dusai as 
the case may be; If dry manure is scarce, a crop of san 
{Groiolaria juncea) is planted, and when in flower is ploughed 
into the soil. When thus produced it is called so.w-c7w7r poppy. 
The ground is ploughed and harrowed nine times before 
sowing. When ready it is divided up into small beds about 
5' X 8' with raised edges, to facilitate watering. The seed 
is scattered broadcast on the beds and the earth turned over 
and watered at once. An expert cultivator uses about 2 lbs. 
of seed per acre, the ordinary cultivator about 3 lbs. 

The poppy plants' which commence to sprout in seven to 
nine days, are subjected to a most careful series of waterings. 
There are always seven distinct waterings, which in the 
case of inferior soil may be increased by two, but more than 
nine are never given. 

The first watering is done at sowing time, and is called 
the honvan or Icoradivdn, the second, the garwdn, three days 
after, the third tisra-pani (third watering) a week later ; the 
next two, or in the case of nine waterings four, which are called 
pay an, follow at intervals of a fortnight or twenty days. The 
penultimate watering is called the plmlivdn (flower- watering), 
as it is made when the flower first appears, the final watering, 
which is made when half the petals have fallen, and which 
causes the rest to fall off and the capsules swell, being termed 
the ugaliom. 

The weeding and transplanting of this crop is also a labouri* 
ous process. As soon as the plants are about three inches 
high they are tliinned out to one span apart called hagga (about 
eight inches), all foreign plants being weeded out. It takes 
twenty- four men per acre to perform this transplanting 
properly. Two weedings then take place, employing about 
thirteen men per acre. This goes on between the third 
and fifth waterings. The men are paid in land at the rate 
of 2| seers of joiodr a day, and if grain is cheap two annas 
in cash are added. The young plants removed in the 
^hinning are eaten as a vegetable. 

The heads are then scarified — a process called “ chirai ” 
(slitting). Some three or four days after the last watering 
a brown pubescence appears on the capsules, which shows 
that they are ready for cutting. The cutting is effected by 
means of a Imife called the ndna. It is formed of three lancet- 
shaped blades tied together, with cotton-thread, so as to leave 
a space of | inch between the blades, the threads' being 
carried up the blade so as to make only about one-twelfth of 
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an incli available for cutting with. Only the epicarp and 
sarcocarp should be cut and if the blade is too long it 
injures the seed. With this knife three incisions are made on 
either side of every poppy head in a field, the knife being 
drawn sharply upwards from the bottom to the top of the 
capsule. This is done at three or four in the afternoon when 
the sun is hot, the incisions being repeated as often as the 
size of the capsule may require. 

A thick gummy milk called cWc (slime) exudes from the 
capsule during the night which is collected the next morning 
before the sun gets too hot, that is between daybreak and 9 a.m. 
This most tedious process is called Inqai or lunai and is done 
with an iron scraper called a cJiarpala, The cJiarpala 
is made in the form of a small trough three inches broad and 
six deep, with raised edges on three sides, the fourth being 
used as a blade in the scraping. The juice when collected is 
emptied into a small earthen pot with linseed oil dn it. One 
man between 7 and 10 a.m. can collect three or four ounces 
only. This is then transferred to large jars of linseed oil. 

It takes ten men per acre to carr}>- out the ddrai, and 
nineteen for the liigai. Each process is repeated at least three 
times, the men who scarify getting two annas a day and 
those who collect one anna, so that one acre costs Es. 7 for 
these two processes. The collection cannot be delayed and 
to ensure attendance an advance of one rupee is given to 
each man. A small second capsule often forms called ulalda ', 
which is used to teach boys and girls how to haiidle this 
valuable crop. A week after the completion of these processes 
the heads dry up and are gathered and taken to tli&hlmla, 
where they are trodden out by oxen, and the seed either kept 
or sold. 

The clilk is as a rule already pledged to the banker who has 
advanced the money for the seed and is passed on to him by the 
cultivator ; only a few well-to-do men sell in the open market, 
getting from six to seven rupees per seer of cldh. This cldk 
is then made into opium (see Arts and Manufactuies). 

The only crops systematically irrigated are poppy, sugar- 
cane, and garden produce. Wheat, maize, and barley are 
sometimes irrigated when the water supply is abundant. 

The most common pest is the rat. These animals always 
swarm after a year of deficient rainfall and cause great damat^e 
by their depredations. Locusts occasionally appear, and 
gerua or rust is at times a serious cause of loss, but only 
locally. Had storms are not frequent, nor is frost. In 1905 
hard frost destroyed the poppy and most of the wheat and 
gram, but such visitations are rare. 
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The most important implements are the hahlcliar, a weeding implements, 
plough or harrow, the lial or plough, dora or small plough 
passed down between rows of standing crops to loosen the 
soil at the roots, the 'pJiaora or spade, Jehurjoa, and Miur'pl, 
large and small weeding knives, nai or seed drill and gainti 
or pickaxe. 

The total area ordinarily sown amounts to 1,168,843 
acres, of which IcJianf crops occupy 433,060 acres and rabi 
735,783 acres. Of this area 34,360 acres is dufasU. 

The ordina:^ kJiarJf crops are joivdr {Sorghum vulgare) Kharif crops, 
which occupies about 191,519 acres, maize or mahha {Zea 
mays) 23,350 acres, and the less important kdkun {Setaria 
ilalica), tvar [Cajanus indicus), kuikl {Panicum miliare), miing 
[Phaseolus mv.ngo) and urad {Phaseolns radiatus). 

At the rahi, geliun or wheat {Triticum acstiviim) covering Rabi food 
404,926 acres, gram or ckam {Cicer arietinum) 94,731 acres 
are the most important, barley or jaii [Tlordeum vul-gare), 
masFir {Ervum lens) are also sown to some extent. 

The important oil seeds are till? {Sesamum indicum), OP sacds. 
rameli {Guizotia oleifera), and alsi or linseed [Linmn usita- 
together occupying 99,206 acres. 

The only important fibre crop is kafus cotton {Goss?jpium Fibres. 
mdicum) covering 85,352 arces ; ambdrl {Hibiscus cannabinus) 
and sail {Crotolaria juncca) are also sown to some extent. 

Poppy {Papaver somniferum) is the only important drug Drugs, 
cultivated, covering 12,500 acres. Gdnja and bhang {Canabis 
saiiva) a,ve very little sown. 

Gardens are common in towns, while a few vegetables of Gardens, 
ordinar}^ lands are grown in villages. The commonest 
vegetables are various gourds, cucumbers, potatoes, cabbages, 
carrots, onions, yam, the egg-plant {Solanum melongena), 
mv.ri {Eoeniculim panmosi), methi {Trigonella joenum 
graecum), and pctlali {Rhinacanthus communis). 

No new varieties of seed have been introduced except Progrc,s3, 
pissi or soft red wheat, which has been tried. Cultivators 
are so averse to any innovation that it is almost impossible 
to get them to adopt new varieties of seed. No new imple- 
ments have been adopted except the roller sugarcane mill 
which has almost entirely ousted the stone press or kolhr 

Irrigation is general, but not extensive throughout the Irrigation. 
State, except in the hills. 

The total area assessed as irrigated at the settlement of Area 
1880 was 77 ,180UgIias (51,853 acres), but tliis area is believed irrig.atcd. 
to have contracted considerably especially since 1899. In 
1905-06 it was estimated at 22,310 acres, 
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Tlie sources of irrigation are wells and tanks, tke former 
predominating. The water is in the case of wells drawn up 
by the cJiaras or leather bag lift, or the dhenlcK a counter- 
poise lift formed of a long beam resting on an upright, at one 
end of which a vessel is attached and at the other a weight. 
From tanks irrigation is effected either by means of channels 
and gravitation or, as in the case of wells. The Persian 
wheel is not common. 

The Malwl breed is the only special local breed in the State 
The cattle are of medium size, generally of a grey, silver-grey 
or white colour. They are very strong and active, having 
deep wide frames, flat, shapely bones and very hard feet. 
Their liind quarters droop slightly, while the dew-lap and loose 
sldn about the neck is well developed and the hmnp pro- 
minent. The muzzle which is broad eho uld always be black and 
also the hair roimd the eye sockets and the eye membranes ; 
these are the hall marks of the breed. The head should bo 
short, the horns springing forward and up, with a graceful 
outward curve. The Umatwari species of this breed is a 
heavier, loss active type than the true Malwi. Cultivators keep 
cows and rear calves for agricultural purposes. 

As large tracts are lying fallow in the State there is every 
facility for keeping and breeding cattle and no difficulties are 
experienced in feeding them. 

The commonest cattle diseases are : — Cow-pox, mouth, 
lungs and foot diseases. The usual remedy for all these is to 
cauterise the afiected part and administer a mixture of oil, 
salt and Itaehris. 

A cattle fair is held at Bhopal on Saturdays, other fairs 
are those at Sehore in April, the Ketubhan fair in Udepura 
talisU in January, the Jhagoria fair at Bilquis-ganj in March, 
and those held at Sewans, Islamnagar, and Bahdrabhan. 

Of the total population 43 per cent, are engaged in agri- 
cultural or pastoral pursuits, and 14 per cent, in general 
labour which is mainly connected with agriculture. 

The classes chiefly occupied are Brahmans. Bajputs, 
Lodhis, KhatTs, Kachhis and KurmTs. 

A cultivator holds on an average about 20 higlias ox 13 acres. 
It is the normal condition of every cultivator to be in debt. 
In almost every case the debts are an heirloom, which has 
descended from generation to generation, as between the 
cultivator’s and his banker’s families. Extravagance at 
weddings and other ceremonies is also responsible for much 
debt. 

Advances are not made directly by the State to cultivators. 
But at the instance of the Darbar maMjans make advances of 
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Tcibi crop seeds to the cultivators of kJutni villages in the 
month of October and November and realise them in March 
or April, at the time of the Tcibi harvest. Interest in cash is 
charged at the rate which may be settled between the parties, 
or, more commonly, is taken in kind, aawai, or 1^- (25 per 
cent.) and deorha or (50 per cent.) times the original 
amount being repaid. The ordinary rate of cas^’ interest 
charged is Rs. 12 per cent. 

SECTION II —RENTS, WAGES, AND PRICES. 

(Tables XIII and XIV.) 

As all the land belongs absolutely to the State and no j^gnts. 
proprietary rights are recognised the cultivator having only 
the right to cultivate as long as he pays the State demand 
his payments come under the head of revenue and not rent. 

Wages in kind are still common in the districts for agri- 
cultural operations. Labourers are paid in bundles of gr&iiij Kind, 
called in the case of jowciv, ddhi or ugha, of wheat gCiwa, ‘pindi 
or pula, and of gram, dlierl. The bundle given for a day s work 
contains about two to three seers of grain. When the prices of 
grain are high fewer pulas, etc., are given. Of late, since the 
famine of 1899, labour, especially at the hharlj, has been so 
deficient that double or treble these wages have had to be 
given -in some places, while cases have occurred Avhere the 
crops could not be gathered at all. 

For operations connected with poppy a cash wage is 
usually given, two annas a day being the normal sum, but, as 
in the case of other crops, more has often to be given, wliile a 
retaining fee of Re. 1 is sometimes paid, the poppy crop being 
too valuable to be allowed to suffer. Village artisans receive 
a share of the village grain at each harvest in return for re- 
^pairing im^fiements, etc. 

Cash wages have risen somewhat, but not to such an Cash, 
extent as in many parts of Central India,^ being considerably 
lower in Bhopal town than those prevailing at Indore town, 

140 miles distant. 

These have risen markedly of late years. Before the Prices 
opening of railways and metalled roads the variations in prices 
of grain at .places, no great distance apart, were enormous. 

Thus, in 1881, joivar, which was selling at Bhopal at 24 seers 

to the rupee, was selling at Indore at 21 seers. While, there- 
fore, improved communication has raised the prices of grain 
generally, it has immensely steadied them, as there is no 
difficulty in removing a surplus or supiolying a deficiency. 

The cultivator, though he is said not to have quite recover- Material 
ed from the effects of the famine of 1899, is not in bad cir- 

E 
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cumstances, and now enjoys many little luxuries unknown 
twenty or thirty years ago, sucli as cheap cloth of finer kinds, 
kerosene oil, knives and iron. 

The middle class, represented by the clerk, is probably in 
the least enviable position. He is obliged to keep up appear- 
ances, while his pay is small. Moreover, his family do not con- 
tribute to the household expenses till late in life and have to be 
educated, while pensions are not ordinarily granted in Darbar 
service. 

The mercantile community is the most flourishing. A 
settled administration, long years of peace, and immensely 
improved conditions of trade and commerce have all tended to 
increase the wealth of this section of the community. 

The Rajput and upper middle Muhammadan classes, 
who, as a rule, consider cultivation above their dignity, 
are mostly deeply involved in debt which they make no effort 
to shake off. Education also is not looked on by them with 
favour, and they are, therefore, left behind in the race. Ex- 
travagance at marriages and at other ceremonial occasions 
assists to maintain this state of affairs. 

The day labourer’s position should have improved since the 
reduction in population has raised the demand for field work- 
ers, but he has derived little real advantage from higher wages 
which invariably go to fill the pockets of the Bania or wine 
seller. 


SECTION III.— FORESTS. 

(Table IX.) 

The State forests are divided into three classes. Reserved, 
Protected, and Village-protected. The reserved forests are 
entirely closed to the cutting of timber. In the protected area 
certain trees only are protected, viz . , sdgun (Tectona grandis), 
sdj {Terminalia tomentosa), tendu {Diospyros tomentosa), sM- 
sJiam {Dalbergia sissu), hija {Pterocaypus marsupium), cliandan 
{Santalum album — the sandalwood tree), and the Icoha {Termin- 
alia arjuna) on account of their timber, and dm (the mango — 
Mangifera indica), achdr {Buclianania latifolia), malmd {Bassia 
latifolia), Ichirm {Mimusops liexandra), and Ichajur (Date palm 
— Phoenix Sylvestris) on account of their fruit. 

There are two forest of&cers in the State with an estab- 
lishment for watch and ward, consisting of a daroyah or 
overseer with patrols, and the rawdn-nigdr or collector of dues. 
The inmates of villages on the forest border are allowed 
to have wood free on the imderstanding that they protect the 
forest and report acts committed against forest rules. In 
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other places villagers are allowed to cut wood free up to a 
value equal to 5 per cent, on tliC'- assessed revenue. Firing 
grass in the neighbourhood of a forest is a criminal offence. 

There are also many square miles of grass land which go 
waste yearly owing to the impossibility of transporting the hay.- 
. The forest work is done by the Gonds, Kols, Korkus, 
Dhanaks and other jungle tribes. Rupees 3 to 4 a month are 
paid for their services. 

The income and expenditure in comiection mth the forest Revenao. 
department are as given in Tables XVIII and XIX. The 
figures show that the income is exceedingly low vith regard 
to the extensive area covered by the forests, a fact due to 
unsystematic control, and the large free grants made. 

The more important forest trees are given below : — Troes. 


Aohar 


Buclianania latifolia. 

Am 


Mango — Mmifjifera indica. 

Amaltas . . 


Cassia fiskda. 

Anlcol 


Alangium laimrclcii. 

Aonla 


Phjllanthus emhlica. 

Bahera . . 


Terminalia hderica. 

Bans 

» m 

Bamboos {Dendrocalamus strictus). 

Bargat, Bar 

♦ ^ 

Ficus indica. 

Bel ... 

• 9 

Mgle marmelos. 

Ber 


Zizy'pims jupiba. 

Bhilawa . . 


Semicarpus anacardium. 

Bija 


Pterocarpus marsupium. 

Chandan 


Sandal — Santalum album. 

Dhaman . . 

9 • 

Oreivia vesiita and Ulicefolia. 

Dhaora . . 

9 9 

Anogeissus latifolia. 

Dikamali 

9 9 

Gardenia lucid-a. 

Dudhai . . 


Wriglitia tomeniosa. 

Gadhapalas 

• » 

Erythrina suberosa. 

Ganiar 

9 9 

The candle tree — Cochlospermum 
gossypiwn. 

Ghatbor . . 

9 9 

Zizyphus xylopera. 

Gondi, Lasora - 

* ^ 

. Cordia myxa. 

Gular 

• • 

Ficus glomerata. 

Gurar ; Safed Siris 

Albizzia procera. 

Gurja, Giirjan 

# 9 

Garuga pimiota. 

Haldu 

* » 

Adina cordifolia. 

Harsingar 


. Nyctantlies arbor-iristis. 

Hingota . . 

9 9 

Balanites roxburghii. 

Imli 

9 9 

Tamarindus indica. 

Jamrasi ... 

9 9 

., Eleodendron roxburghii. 

Jamun . . 

9 9 

Eugenia jambolana. 

Kachnar . . 

9 9 

BauJiinea va/iiegata ; purpurea ^ etc. 

Kanji 

9 9 

Pongamia glabra. 


e2 
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Kari, Girdu 
Kliajur . . 
Khejra . . 

Kliair 

Kliirnl 

Kolia 

Kusam . . 
Maliua 
Moklia • . . 

Nim 

Pakhar . . 

Palas, Dkak, Kka 

Papra 

Pkandara 

Pkansi 

Pipal 

Reunja, Ringka 
Sagun 


Salar 
Semal 
Shisliam . . 

Siris 

Tendu . . 

Tinas 

Tun 

We wan, Gumkar 


Sterculia wens. 

Holliarrena aniidi/senteriat . 
Phoenix syJveslris. 

Prosopis spicigera. 

Acacia catechu. 

Mimusops hcxandra. 
Terminalia arjuna. 
Schleichera trijuga. 

Bassia latifolia. 

Schrehera swietenioides. 
Melia indica. 

Ficus infectoria. 

Butea frondosa. 

Gardenia latifolia. 

Erythrina indica. 

Dalhergia paniculata. 

Ficus religiosa. 

Acacia leucophlea. 

Teak — Tectona grandis. 
Terminalia tomentosa. 

Shorea rohusta. 

Bomhax malaharicum. 
Dalhergia sissu, and latifolia. 
Alhizzia lebbech. 

Diospyros tomentosa. 

Eugenia dalbergioides. 

Gedrela toona. 

Gmelina arbor ea. 


SECTION IV.— MINES AND MINERALS. 

(Taklo XII.) 

Tke ckief mineral products of tke State are tke magnificent 
sandstones met witk in many places, and wkick kave been ex- 
tensively used in tke construction of buildings since’ tke days 
of tke Sancki Tope (250 B. C.) up to tke present time" (see Geo- 
logy supra). At Ginnurgark lime is worked to a small extent 
by tke State Public Works Department, but it is ordinarily 
obtained from the Tcanlcar of the Narbada Valley. Iron stone 
is also found in some parts and tke metal smelted. Jkamar 
village (23° 25' N. and 78° 8' E.) has long been famous, 
and tke iron made there is even now preferred to that from 
Europe for some purposes. The stone used is a rick kaimatite 
which is smelted with charcoal. Tke industry has, however, 
declined since tke famine of 1899-00. Till then Rs. 2.000 a 
year used^’to be advanced by Bhopal traders for its mainten- 
ance,^ and|tke State levied a duty of four rupees per furnace 
and one anna per maund of iron produced, ' 
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SECTION V.— ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Except opium manufacture tlie State lias no industries Cotton 
of any importance. The usual coarse cloth is made in all 
villages of any size. At Sehore a fine cloth and muslin 
industrj'' of old standing still lingers, but is on the decline 
and the production is not on a large scale. The chief 
industries are enumerated below. 

Stone mortars, the materials for wliich are found on the Other.?, 
banlcs of the Narbada, are made in Chhipaner. Daris are made 
in Bhaironda in the southern district ; leather boxes 
in Chichih in the southern district ; hhdriva cloth is manu- 
factured in Bareli in the southern district ; blankets are 
manufactured in Jethari ; 'betel-clippers {sarauta) made by 
the local blacksmiths of Deori in the eastern district 
are considered of very superior quality and workmanship ; 
pagrJs of fine texture, waist cloths, and several kinds of cotton 
cloth of good quahty are manufactured in Ashta in the west- 
ern district, while Bhopal town has long been famous for 
its native jewellery. The turbans and cloths worked with 
gold and silver thread with fine ornamental borders, and 
metal ‘ cliilams (that part of a hukJca which contains the 
tobacco) are manufactured at Sehore in the western district. 

In the Central Jail at Bhopal woollen and cotton carpets, 
blankets, and nitmr are now being made, and a flourisliing 
tile industry has been in existence for some years. 

Another industry, carried on chiefly in Bhopal city, is Gutka, 
the manufacture of gutJca-, the mixture of betel-nut, catechu, 
clove, cardamom, pistachio, and other spices, which is chewed 
with chunam b}^ almost every inhabitant of the capital. 

The principal and certainly the most lucrative industry is Opium, 
the manufacture of Malwa opium, chiefiy for the China market. 

The cMk (crude, opium) collected from the i3oppy plants 
{see Agriculture) is received from the cultivator soaked in 
linseed oil to prevent its drying. This composition is kept 
for about six weeks in bags of double sheeting in a dark room 
until the oil drains off. In the beginning of the rains the bags 
are emptied into large copper vessels called cJiah in which it 
is pressed and kneaded, after which it is again kneaded in a 
succession of flat copper pans called 'pardt tiU of sufiflcient 
consistency to be made finto balls. Each ball weighs about 
40 tolas (16 oz,). The ball is then dipped into some waste 
opium liquor called rabha or jethdpdnl and covered with pieces 
of dried, broken poppy leaf. It is then placed on the qjathria, 
a shelf, or rack also covered mth poppy leaf, to dry. The 
balls are thus freed of aU superfluous oil. After about a month 
the cakes are cut open and remade so as to allow the interior 
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portions to dry and tlie whole to become of uniform consist- 
ency. Opium before sale is tested by being boiled for ten 
minutes, tlie solution being tben filtered tbrougb a triple 
thickness of blotting paper; if it passes clear it is good, if it 
leaves a sediment on the paper or in the vessel, it is not 
accepted An inferior opimn called rahha is extracted from 
the old bags by boiling them. The residual solution is the 
'jetliapaw^ mentioned above. This is collected by soaking cloths 
m it, winch, when dried, are covered ivith a residuum of opium, 
i he process is called 'jlioh. The rahha opium sells mostlv in 
the Punjab. 

A combined ginning factor}’-, saw mill, grass press, and 
nour mill exists in the city . It contains 43 gins. Two hun- 
dred hands are enaployed in the busy season, and fifty or sixty 
hands at other times. Male labourers get two annas a day 
and female labourers one anna and a half. Raw cotton is sent 
m from the villages, the cleaned article being pressed into bales 
and sent to Bombay. Hay is also exported. The busy sea- 
son lasts from December to the end of May. The avera^re 
earnings per month of a full-time hand are from four to seven 
rupees. The supply of labourers is adequate. It is not now 
under the direct management of the State, but is let oUt on con- 
tract for five years at Rs. 14,500 per annum. 


SECTION VI.— COMMERCE AND TRADE. 

. opening of the railways commerce has con- 

siderably increased, though it cannot as yet be said to be very 
extensive. Those engaged in commerce are for the most part 
well oft, some having considerable fortunes, especially mer- 
chants in the grain trade, opium, and cloth trade, which are 
the most extensive. 

Money is generallj’ hoarded, only those who lend money 
professionally placing it out at interest. 

The principal exports are wheat, gram, mustard seed, 
Jinseed, sesamum, popp)’- seed, opium, cotton, alii, hav, 
c]nro7i]i nnt of the Buclianania laiifolia, gum, lac, tamarind, 
hides, bones, Icharwa cloth, betel-clippers, honey, musli, 
wax and wood for building purposes. 

The principal imports are kerosene oil, sugar, salt, cocoa- 
nut, betel-nut, catechu, tobacco, combs made of horn, pins, 
needles, knives, paper, pens, English shoes, caps, umbrellas, 
cloth, melons, plantains, and match boxes. 

M heat, gram, tiiar, linseed, sesamum, poppy seed, opium, 
mustard seed, cotton, horn, hides, bones, skin, gM, and honey 
are exported to Bombay ; wax and musli to Delhi ; honey to 
Grujarat; lac and gum to Mirzapur, horns and skins to 
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Oawnpore and Madras ; combs to Indore ■ and Jabalpur ; 
melons to Bombay, Calcutta, Indore, and Ujjain ; cliironji 
and dliania go to Cawnpore ; giitJca, wood for building 
purposes, and bamboos to difierent places. 

Fine salt is imported from Pacbbbadra in Eajputana and 
Mia namalc (coarse salt) from tbe Punjab ; clotb, spices, soap, 
copper, tin, brass, and iron sheets, European hardware and 
cutlery, watches, chains, tables, etc., ropes, cocoanut fibre, 
kerosene oil, wool, tea, caps, fruits, match boxes, paper, 
sugar, sulphur, and many other articles from Bombay. 

Jarda (tobacco]^ comes from Gujarat, Kanauj, and Eurrukh- 
abad. 

The Nizdmat headquarters are the chief centres of district Centres of 

• T'r'lnG 

trade, while Bhopal, Sehore, and other places on the railway 
act as distributing and collecting centres. The periodical fairs, 
mostly rehgious in character, or mixed religious and com- 
mercial, are important gathering places. Most villages of any 
size also have a weekly market at which necessaries are 
bought and sold, and grain and oil seed are brought for 
purchase by agents of firms in the city. 

The Banias, mostly Marwaris, are the principal traders. 

They deal in piece-goods, opium, grain, and money-lending ; ° 
Bohoras (Musalmans) trade in kerosene oil, metals, and hard- 
ware ; and Parsis in European stores. Shopkeepers are 
found in all large villages. They sell necessaries to cultivators 
and buy grain as agents for firms. Many also make 
pecuniary advances to their clients. The British rupee which 
is the only legal tender is the medium of exchange, Jmndis 
being used in big transactions ; currency notes are unpopular 
and hftle used. 

The two railway lines, the Great Indian Peninsula and 
Bhopal-Ujjain railways, and the metalled roads are the chief 
trade routes. Goods are carried by cart to the railway, except 
along country tracks in the rains, when donkeys, bullocks and 
ponies are employed. 

Of European firms Messrs. W. A. Graham & Co. have 
a bulk oil installation at Bhopal. The big native firms are 
those of Earn Kishen, Pirthi Eaj, Gokal Das, Gopal Das, 

Meghji Bhai, Kalianji Bhai, and Jawahir Mai Kedar Nath. 

Among Muhammadans are, Muhammad Nazir Khan, Abdul 
Hassan, Sabir AH, andHusainji Bhai; of Parsis Dorabji 
is the only large trader. 

The only important external trade is the opium export External 
trade with Bombay for the China market. A certain amouut 
of grain and oilseed, tilR in particular, passes to Europe 
through Bombay firms. 
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Indigenous measures are still in general use, though in 
Bhopal town English weights and measures are well under- 
stood and employed to a certain extent. 

(Aroirdu-^''* articles of bulk. The weights are 

poish"^ ' oblong, square or round, and made of metal. 


8 Kliashkhash (poppy seeds) equal 1 Clmival (rice grain) 

8 Clidwals ,, • 1 Ratii. 

8 Rattis ., 1 Masha. 

12 Mashas ,, 1 Tola. 

5 Tolas (British rupees) „ 1 Ohhatdk. 

i Chhatdks „ 1 Pa o. 

4 Paos ,, 1 Seer. 

5 (Seers ,, 1 Panseri. 

8 Panseris ,, 1 Maund. 

6 Maunds „ 1 Mdni. 

1 Mandsa. 

1 Kandsa. 


100 Mdnis 
100 ilfanasas 


The British seer is equal to 80 tolas (or rupees) ; the 
Bhopali seer to 96 tolas, or 100 Bhopali rupees (old cur- 
rency). 

Capacity. Liquids are measured in seers, chhatdks, and paos. The 

vessels contain an amount of water of this weight ; when 
used with liquids of a different specific gravity, the weight 
is of course only nominal. 

Length. The English yard of 36 inches is well Imown, but the (jaz, 

of 16 giras is in general use. This gaz is 22J giras (6 inches) 
longer than the British yard. 

Surface. The unit of surface measure is the hlgha which is equivalent 

to 3,402‘7 square yards. One acre is thus equivalent to 
two- thirds of a hlgha. 

The Hijri year is followed in the State generally, but the 
official year is that of the Muslim solar year which commenced 
on March 20th, 571 A.D., the date of Muhammad’s birth. 
It contains twelve months named after the signs of the Zodiac 
beginning with Hamal (Aries). The ordinary year consists of 
365 days with a leap year of 366 days every fom’ years 
according to the Julian reckoning. The year thus com- 
mences in March and April. In 1907 the 1st Hamal corre- 
sponded with the 23rd March. 

The Hijri year starts from the date of the flight [Hijra) of 
Muhammad from Mecca to Medina, which took place on the 
night of July 15th, 622 A.D. It is a simple lunaryear of twelve 
lunations (months) of alternately 30 and 29 days each. As 
a month of 29-J- days is less than one mean lunation, an 
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intercalary day is added to the last month {Zil-Jcaada) on certain 
years.^ The year may commence in any month of the Chris- 
tian yea.r. The Fasli or harvest 3’’ear is that on which the 
revenue collections are based. This era was introduced by 
Akbar. It commenced, properly speaking, on 2nd Rabi-us- 
sani 963 A.H. or Mth Februar}^ 1556 A.D., the date of his 
accession, but actually dates from 28th March (Old style) 
or 6th April (New style). The number 592 must be added 
when less than four months have elapsed and 593 when more 
have elapsed, to give the year A. D.“ 

The country people and Hindu population generally 
use the Vikrama Samvat. This year commenced on Oliaitra 
Sudi 1st or new moon, except by natives of - southern India 
who, at least in religious ceremonies, commence it from 
Kartlh Sudl 1st.'* 


SECTION VII.— MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

The lines which traverse the State are the Great Indian 
Peninsula railway, which runs for about 73 miles through it, 
with stations at Budni, Midghat Barkhera, Hirania, Dip, 
Misrod, Bhopal, Sukhi-Siwania, Gulgaon, Salamatpur, and 
Sanchi, and the Bhopal-Ujjain section of the same system 
which connects with the Rajputana-Malwa at Ujjain. The 
length- of the line in State territory is 32 miles, mth stations 
at Bhopal, Beragarh, Phanda, and Sehore. 

The Darbar in 1885 contributed fifty lakhs towards the 
construction of the section from Bhopal to Itarsi, Avhich is 
called the Bhopal State railway, while a contribution of 22’8 
lalchs was made to the Bhopal-Ujja, in section, the Gwalior 
Darbar also contributing. The efiect of these lines has been 
considerable. Prices have been made more equitable and 
steady, while trade has expanded considerably. ^ In times of 
distress and famine also, no difficulty is found in importing any 
quantity of grain for distribution in the districts. 

The State was in early days traversed by regular trade 
routes. Ill Buddhist times (B.C. 6 and 7) a route from 
Paithana in the Deccan passed by Maheshwar and Ujjain to 
Bliilsa, passing on its way a stage which has been named Gonad- 
dha. This is almost certainly Doraha (23°24' N. ; 77°12' E.) 

1 The following equation is \i.seful in reducing /fb'n to A.D. — 

A. H. date in year and decimals x 0-97 + 021*54 give A.D.'j'enr. If 
the uccimal is over 0*5 take whole year. 

2 Pfinsep, useful tables, P. 108, 174. 

3 The V, S. 1904 began on 10th jMnreh 1907. 

1905 will begin 3rd April 1908. 

1900 „ 23rd March 1909. 

1967 „ llfh April 1910. 


Railways. 


Roads, old 
routes. 
(Table XV.) 
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Vcliinlos. 


Postl anti 
Telegraph. 
(Table 
XXIX.) 


Telephone. 


Causes. 


wliicli obtains its name from the fact tbat two routes, that from 
Ujjain and another direct from the south, met at this point. 

In Mughal days the main route from the Deccan passed 
this way via, Handia to Onquenas (?) Tikeri (?), Tulmeden (?), 
Nayasarai (?) Ichhawar (23°2^N. ; 77°5'' E.), Sehore (23°12‘’N. ; 
77° 5' E.), Shaikhpura (23°18' N. ; 77°7' E.), Doraha (23^21' N. ; 
77° .12' E.), Hatiakhera (23°27' N. ; 77°17' E.), Diliod 
(23°30' N. ; 77°25' E.), Sangkhera (?), and Sironj in Tonk. 

The metalled roads which now traverse the State are the 
Bhopal-Sehore (21 miles) which passes on to Dewas and ' Indore 
with feeders to Shyampur and Hingoni (26 miles) where there 
is an inspection bungalow, and on to Narsinghgarh (17 miles), 
and the Bhopal-Hoshangabad road (45 miles), now badly in 
disrepair owing to its having fallen out of use on the opening of 
the railway. Feeders run from Bhopal to Islamnagar (5 
miles) and on to Berasia (21 miles), from Salamatpur to 
Raisen (12 J- miles) and numerous roads exist in and round 
Bhopal tovm. In all there are 161 miles of metalled road kept 
up by the Darbar. 

The ordinar)’^ type of country cart is used everywhere in 
the districts. In Bhopal town and Sehore pony ionejas of a 
poor class, and bullock shigrams arc common. Carriages of 
European make and motor cars are used by the Chief and 
officials. 

A State postal system is maintained, which was first intro- 
duced in 1862, no charge being made for the carriage of letters 
till 1869, when the arrangements were modified on those in 
vogue in British India and stamps were introduced. Four 
local issues have been made but are now obsolete. In 1901 
47,680 private letters, 951 newspapers, 513 packets, 165 
parcels, and 7,268 value-payable parcels were carried. The 
revenue falls short of the expenses and is due to the fact that 
most of the correspondence is official and carried free. The 
postal lines cover 619 miles. Imperial post offices have been 
opened at Bhopal, Sehore, combined with telegraph offices 
and 22 other places. There are also telegraph offices at all 
railway stations. 

A complete telephonic system has been put up with a cen- 
tral exchange. 

SECTION VIII.— FAMINES. 

(Table XXX.) 

Such failures as have ordinarily taken place among the crops 
of Bhopal have been due to excessive rainfall in the eastern and 

1 Since this was written a convention has been entered into with the 
British Government by which the postal arrangements are wholly managed 
by Government for the Darbar. 
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southern districts, a fact which may possibly be accomited for 
by the large extent of forest in these regions.' In 1899-1900, 
however, the great drought which attacked all Malwa afiected 
this region also, and caused a ver}’- serious diminution of the 
population from which the country has not yet recovered. In 
every village numerous houses are met with, roofless and in a 
state of decay, due, as the people state, to “ Chhapan-ka-sal ” 
or the year 56, i.e., 1956 of "the Vikram Era, or 1899 A.D. In 
1905 great damage was wrought to the spring crops, notably 
to the poppy and gram by the excessive cold. This, though pro- 
ducing some distress and much pecuniary loss to the State 
and the individual cultivator, did not cause famine, the 
autumn crops being excellent. 

The famine of 1899-1900 caused a diminution in the Effect, 
population of 32 per cent. Everything possible was done for Protective 
the unfortunate cultivator, seven lakhs being spent on relief 
both charitable and through works. A great influx of Marwaris 
from Rajputana added to the distress. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

ADMINISTRATIVE. 
SECTION I.— ADMINISTRATION. 


(Tables XVI to XXVII.) 


Early dayf, eatly days the State administration was necessarily 

somewhat chaotic owing to the unsettled condition of the 
country. The revenues were uncertain and no proper super- 
■\dsion or control possible. After 1820, however, a regular 
administration was gradually built up. 

Cbicf. Bhopal being a first class State, the Chief has full powers in 

all administrative matters, both judicial and general, including 
the power to pass sentence of death. 

Departments. ip|jg jg assisted in the administration by two minis- 

ters, the Midn-id-mithom who is in charge of revenue afiaiis 
and the Nash'-td-'imihOm who has general charge of police 
and judicial matters. There are besides three councils, the 
Ijlds-i-hlmil of four members, a sort of Privy Council who 
advise the Chief and enquire into matters, specially referred 
to them ; Kamiii-i-mdl which frames rules on Finance, con- 
sisting of 8 members and the Kamiti-i-Dltvcmi-wa-Faujddrl 
which deals with legislative work. The other offices of 
importance are the DeorU-i-lchds, the Chief’s private office ; 
office of the state Mvjti ; of the Kdzi who announces fatwds 
or rulings according to Koran. The Majlis-i-Ulama consist- 
ing of four members, which decides in cases^of difference of 
opinion between the Kdzi and Mvjli ; the police under the 
Mimtazim (Inspector-General of Police) ; the Pubhc Works 
Department ; the Forest Department ; office of the Vak'il 
Ridseti, through which ordinary commimications between 
the Chief and the Political Agent pass ; the Daftar-7 -Nazir 
or Accountant-General’s office ; the Khazdna or Treasury •, 
Bakslmjiri-hisdh or office of the Pay Master of the forces ; 
and the Baksliigiri-faiij or office of the Commander-in Chief. 

omcial The official language of the State is Urdu, in which all 

Language, correspondence and accounts at headquarters and in the 
districts are kept. 


Ad mini sir R 
tivc 

Divisions. 
(Table VIII 
and Chapter 
IV.) 


The State, for administrative purposes, is divided into 
three districts, viz., N izdnial-i-Mashik, Nizdmat-i-Maghih 
and Nizdmai-i-Jandh. Each Nizdmat comprises nine tahslls 
(see page 75). 
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Each Nizamat is in charge of a ndzim who is tiie chief District staff, 
revenue officer, District Magistrate and a Civil Judge. He is 
assisted hy tahsilddrs in charge of talisUs who are first or 
second class magistrates and munsifs. Other officers are the 
^c-dnungos, 'paiwdrls and inspector of police. 

Each village of any size is a community in itself having village Ad-^ 
its own artisans, the carpenter, blacksmith, and leather ministration, 
worker who are paid by a share of the village grain at each 
harvest. Other members are the village servants such as 
the ndijoT barber, a most important indhddual who besides 
his technical duties acts as go-between in arranging marriages, 
the dhohi or washerman and the chauJcldd.r or village watch- 
man. • Over the whole community is the paiel or headman 
who is responsible for the proper condition of his village and 
assists the mustdjir in collecting the revenue. He is assisted 
by the palxmn or village accountant and register-keeper. 


SECTION II.— LEGISLATION AND JUSTICE, 

{Tables XVI and XVII.) 

In early days there was no regular judicial system, the Darly sy.stem. 
same officer exercising powers in all departments, judicial, 
revenue and general. Cases were tried orally and decided 
without reference to any special acts or regulations, the only 
authority appealed to being that of the Koran, a Mufti pro- 
nouncing a faiwa in difficult cases. The first attempt to 
regularise proceedings was made by Sikandar Bcgam who ap- 
pointed xid-zims in charge of xiizdvinis, with aniins and thmui- 
ddrs under them. She also caused Codes of Civil, Criminal 
and Eevenue laws to be compiled. Cases were passed in re- 
gular gradation from the- lowest courts to those of the 
Maddr-’ul-mulidm or minister, and finally to Her Highness, 
who dealt personally vdth all cases involving a sentence of 
death or imprisonment for life. 

The same system was adhered to with certain modifica- 
tions by her successor Shah Jahan. She increased the powers 
of the nuzims and tahsilddrs, but took away all judicial 
power from the thanaddrs, and also instituted regular returns, 
to check the inordinate time taken by the courts over civil 
and criminal cases. 

From 1818 onwards the influence of British example and 
the suggestions of political officers have led to the adoption 
of many laws and regulations. 

The legislative department is in charge of the Naslr-ul- Present 
muhdm who, in consultation with the Majlis-i-mashawaar 
or legislative committee draws up regulations for the Chief’s 
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approval. When passed by Her Highness these regulations 
have the force of law. 

The spirit of the British Codes and Acts is always followed, 
the laws themselves being suited to local requirements. The 
laws serving Muhammadans and Hindus are based on the 
Korcin and DJiarmasMstms, respectively. 

The Laws and enactments now in force are — 

(1) Taukiat Shall Jalidni (0. P. Code of 1894). 

(2) Tamhihdt ShdJi Jahdni (Criminal P. C. of 1894). 

(3) Tdzirai Shah Jahdni (Penal Code). 

(4) Forest Laws. 

(6) Rules relating to Excise. 

(6) Municipal Act. 

(7) Police Act No. 5 of 1905, 29th ^sofZ 1334 Muhammadi. 

(8) Rules for the {Daftar-inshd) guidance of State officials, 

G Hammal 1334 M%ihammadi. 

(9) Stamp Act No. 2,1899 A.D., 2nd of Mizdn Muhammadi. 

(10) Income Tax Act No. 2 1886, loth Kaus 1334 Muham- 

madi. 

(11) Kdnvn Haq Asdyuash (Easement) ActNo. 5, 1882, 2nd 

Kaus 1334 Muhammadi. 

(12) Kdndn Summiat (Poison) Act No. 1, 1904, 2nd Kaus 

1334 Muhammadi. 

(13) Kdnun Maddkhilai Beja maveshl (Cattle Trespass) 

Act No. 1, 1871 A.D., 5th Akrab 1334 Muhammadi. 

(14) Kdnv.n Dddrasi Act No. 1, 1877, 2nd Kaus 1334 

Muhammadi. 

(15) Extradition Act No. 15 of 1903, 25th Kaus 1334 

Muhammadi. 

(16) Kdnvn Muhaida Act No. 9, 1872, 16th Hut 1334 

Muhammadi. 

(17) Rules for Mazkuridn, 13th Kaus 1334 Muhammadi. 

(18) Rules for Nakal Nmvlsdoi (Copies). 

(19) Stamp Act, 7th Hvt 1334 Muhammadi . 

(20) Dasiurul Amal for assessors, 6th Ttajjdb 1306 Ilijri. 

(21) Rubakdf regarding Jardim Sangin. 27th Rajjab 130Q 

Ilijri. 

(22) Rules regarding Criminal Tribes, 24th Shdbdn 1307 Ilijri. 

■ (23) Rules regarding the examination of Inspectors and 
Tlidndddrs oiBolice, 13th Rabi-ul-Awall310 Ilijri. 

(24) State Education Code, 2Gth. Rabi-ul-Aioall31Q Hijri. 
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(25) Arms Act, 7 th Habi-ul-Awal 1316 Il-ijri: 

(26) Rules relating to flogging. 

(27) Directions relating to Begar 27tli SJmtval 13.10 Hijri. 

There are in all 44: courts in the State ; the Chief’s court ; Courts, 
the Naslr-ul-miihdm ; the NCdh Nasir-ul-mulmn ; 2 Judges 
courts ; 2 Assistant Jiidges courts ; 2 City Magistrate’s courts ; 

1 sndr amirds court ; 1 munsifs court ; 6 District Magis- 
trate’s and Assistant’s courts ; and 27 tahsiUdr^s court. 

The lowest courts are those of the talmlddrs whose powers 
vary between those of a magistrate of the 1st or 2nd class ; 
they are also empowered to tr}?- civil suits up to a value of 
Rs. 200. The ndzims and oidib nazims have the powers of 
District and 1st class magistrates and can hear civil suits up 
to the value of Rs. 1,000. They also hear appeals from the 
tahsUddrs courts. 

The Sadr-ul-mulmm at Bhopal exercises the power of a 
Sessions Judge and also hears appeals from the ndzims and 
City Magistrates. The Sadr-ul-muhdm is assisted by the 
muin-sadr-ul-mulidm to whose court he transfers cases for trial. 

The courts of the Ndib Naslr-ul-mulidm and Nasir-ul-mu- Appellate. 
Jidm are appellate courts only. 

The final court of appeal is that of the ruler. 

The civil suits pass in appeal from the ndzims to the 
Sadr-us-sadur who also is a District Judge and hears original 
suits ; appeals from him go to the Ndib Nasir-id-nmJidm from 
him to Naslr-ul-mulidin then to Her Highness. 

•' The city is treated as a separate unit. A 1st class magis- City 
trate and 2nd class magistrate deal with cases within their 
powers which then pass on tlirough the series of higher courts 
given above. In civil suits the city munsif hears cases up 
to Rs. 200 in value. The sadr-amln up to Rs. 1,000. 

The powers of courts are detailed below — 


No. 


.Name of Court, 


Jurisdiction. 


Criminal 

powers. 


Civil powers 
to entertain 
suits up to 
value of 


1 


Chief’s Court. 


Full powers of life and death, Tiie Chief 
liears all final appeals and in criminal cases 
all sentences of death, transportation or im- 
prisonment for life require her confirmation. 


2 


Nas!r-ul-muham 


Whole State 


3 


Naib 

muham. 


Nasir-ul- 


Appeals from 
Naib Naslr- 
ul-muham. 
Appeals from 
Sadr-ul-inuham, 
Naib Sadr- 
ul-muham. 


Appeals from 
Sadr-ul-sadur, 
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Judicial 

CoiUTnillcc, 


Statistic'?. 


Cost 


Registration. 


Early 

history. 


No. 

Name of Court. 

Jurisdiction. 

Criminal 

powers. 

Civil power to 
entertain suits 
up to value of 

4 

[ 

Sadr-ul-muham 
and Nfiib Sadr-ul- 
muhani, 

Whole State 

Sessions Judge! 
and appeals 
from Nazims 
and City 
Magistrates. 


5 

Sadr-us-sadur and 
* Naib sadr-us- 
sadur. 

Whole State 


Unlimited 
also District 
Judge. 

G 

’ Nazims and Niiib 
, Nazims. 

Eor Niziimat 

District Magis- 
trate. 

Es. 1,000. 

7 

Tabsildars 

and 

City Magistrates 

Tabsils 

City 

pirst or 2nd 
class ^lagis- 
tratc. 

One Ist and 
one 2nd class 
[Magistrates. 

1 Munsif 

Es. 200. 

8 

Sadr Amin. 

Do. 


Rs. 1,000. 

i) 

! 

Munsif. 

Do. 

* • 

Es. 200. 


iV.R. — The powers arc those laid do\na in local Codes, but are practically 
the same as those in force in British India. ^ 


The Committee called the Ijlus-i-hdmil is consulted on 
difficult qiiestions of law, civil, criminal and revenue, its opin- 
ions being referred to the Chief for orders. 

Matters of a religious nature and civil cases requiring the 
issue of a fatiua are referred to the State Kdzi and Mxijti and in 
the case of a difference of opinion to the Majlis-xil-^dama. 

In 1905, d,G18 civil suits and 5,260 criminal cases were 
dealt with ; appeals in lower appellate courts numbered 393 
civil and 326 criminal and in the Chief’s Court 37 and 4, res- 
pectively. 

The cost of the judicial establishment is about Es. 43,000 
per annum. 

No special registrars have been as yet appointed. All 
subordinate courts can register documents. In 1905 the fees 
from this somce amounted to Es. 1,175. 


SECTION III.— FINANCE. 

(Tables XVIII and XIX.) 

Up to the year 1818 the financial sources of the State were 
of a highly unstable character depending entirely on the 
aptitude of the ruler of the day to repel the inroads of the 
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Marathas and tlie“Pindari raiders. Dost Muhammad’s in- 
come probably amounted to about 50 or 60 thousand rupees 
a year, or double the rent' he paid for the Berasia 'pargana. 

At Hayat Muhammad’s succession the State revenue was 
about 20 lakhs of rupees, of which it was customary to de- 
vote one quarter to the personal expenses of the Nawab, who 
was held to have no interest or concern with the revenues 
over and above this assignment ; such other revenues being 
in hands of the minister for general administrative purposes. 

In 1800 the revenues fell as low as Bs. 50,000. At Wazir 
Muhammad’s death they amounted to 1 lakh collected with 
the greatest difficulty, but rose after the conclusion of the 
treaty in 1818 to nearly 15 lakhs. When Sikandar Begam 
took over the reins from Faujdar Muhammad in 1846, the 
State was burdened with a debt of over 23 lakhs of which 
3 '8 lakhs had been incurred by Faujdar Muliammad during 
his term of office. This she contrived to pay off by 1853. 

Shah Jahan on succeeding in 1868 found a debt of 6*8 lakhs 
which she paid'bff by 1872. The revenue rose to 26 ’8 lakhs, 
of which, however, 10 • 9 lakhs were ahenated in joglrs, leaving 
15 ’9 as Ichdlsd. Of this 2 lakhs were paid to Government 
for the up-keep of the Bhopal Battalion and Es. 5,450 in 
contributions to the Sehore jail, school and hospital. 

A regular yearly budget is prepared and all officers are Present 
required to keep their expenditure within the allotment 
sanctioned. All departmental officers submit their accounts 
to the Dajtar-Huzv.r accounts office where they are audited 
and compiled. All expenditure not provided for in budget 
estimates requires the sanction of Her Highness the Begum. 

The total normal income of the State including jdglrs is Sources of 
30 ‘7 lakhs, the principal soui’ces of revenue being land 28‘8 
lakhs, customs 3T lakhs, tribute 1'6 lakhs, excise Rs. 40,000, ^ 

and stamps Es. 31,000. The items of expenditure, are gene- 
ral administration 4 lakhs, chief’s estabhshment 3 lakhs, police 

1 lakh, payment for the up-keep of the Bhopal Battalion^ 

2 lakhs. Imperial Service Lancers 2 lakhs. State army 
1*4 lakhs. The income of alienated land is 5*6 lakhs. 

The State coined its own silver and copper money until Coinage. 
1899 when the mints were closed and the British {Jcaldd,r) 
rupee substituted for the local coin. 

Iffie BhopalT silver coin weighed 11 mdtslias and bore the 
name of the ruler and date. The ruler’s name changed with 
each issue. There were in all four issues made by Sikandar 
Begam and Shah Jahan Begam ^ 

1 See Appendix 0. This corps, though still maintained at the cost of 
the Darbar, is no longer a local corps. 

2 Sec J. A B., LXVI, 270. 

P 
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SECTION IV.— LAND REVENUE. 


(Table XX.) 


Early byhtfiii. 


Present 

•y.stcm. 


In early days in Bliopal as in all other Native States tlie 
land revenue was farmed out, whole tahsUs being sometimes 
made over to one person. Sikaudar Begani abolished this 
system, but the staff required for the direct arrangement of the 
revenue Avas found too costly and the farming system was 
re-introduced by her successor. 

The first attempt to bring some form of order into the 
revenue administration was made by Sikandar Begam, who 
between the years 1848 and 1857 had a Mughal chain {jarlh) 
survey of the districts made and issued leases for a fixed term. 


All land is considered the absolute property of the Chief, 
tenants holding only at the pleasure of the Darbar, and having 
no occupancy rights. In practice, however, tenants seldom 
relinquish a holding, and fields descend from father to son for 
many generations. 


Though thus theoretically inadmissible occupancy rights 
are in practice granted, as the Darbar cannot afford to lose 
its cultiA\ators. Cultivators Avho have neither implements 
nor oxen get their fields cultivated by others making over 
half the produce to those Avho do the Avork for them. 

The system of farming out villages, A\dnch Avas abolished 
by Sikandar Begam, has, as mentioned aboA^e, been re-intro- 
duced and almost all the land is noAv in the hands of reA’^enue 
contractors or ijaraddrs Avho are responsible to the State for 
the assessed reAmnue of the Aullages they hold. 

The farmer has no poAA^er to enhance the rates, Avhich are 
fixed by the State at the settlement, the farmer being con- 
cerned only AATth the collection of the amount fixed. He may, 
hoAvever, demand revenue for land brought jmder cultivation 
since the settlement. 


The tahsilddrs and other State officials see that only the 
assessed revenue is taken by farmers. 

A farmer can eject a tenant who does not pay his revenue. 

Settlements. In 1839 the first settlement Avas made, for three years, 

(Table XX.) demand being 10 lakhs. Revisions Avere made from time 

to time, in 1842 for 15 years, in 1870 for 13 years, in 1889 for 
20 years, in 1902 for 10 years, -but reAused in 1903 for 5. The 
revenue demand fixed in 1855 amounted to 20 lakhs. The 
last settlement fixed the demand at 20 ‘8 lakhs AAffiich gwes 
the moderate incidence of Rs. 1-13-4 per acre, of cultivated 
land, and 7 annas per acre on the total area of the State. 


The ordinary rates for irrigated land of good quality are 
Rs. 17 to Rs. 10 per acre, and on irrigated land of poorer 


R:ites. 
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classes from Rs. 3 to Rs. 2. Unirrigated land pays from 
annas 6 to 2 annas per acre, for tlie poorest soils. When 
poppy or sugarcane is gromi, the rates var}^ from Rs. 17 to 
Rs. 11 an acre and for cotton Rs. 3 to 1 are paid. 

Some highly fertile land round the city, called nau haliar 
land, where special facilities exist for manuring and watering 
is let for Rs. 32 an acre and produces poppy and garden crops. 
The ordinary rates are given below : — 



Irrigated. 

TTnirri gated. 

Knl- 

mat. 

Alih- 

an 

war. 

Soy- 

ar. 

Kfilmat, 

f 

j Bhiinwar. 

Soyar. 

Bhat- 

wa. 

Class, 

1 

2 



B 

2 1 3 

BHI^I 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs, j Rb. j Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, Rs. 

Rs. ,Rs. ,Rs. 

{ 1 j 

As. 

Rate 

17 

10 

? 

3-5J 2-8 12-7 

1 


2-3 2 

I 

I 

1-141-11 1-10 1 

2 





As, 1 AS, 1 AS. 

1 1 

AS. 

As. 1 As, 

As, i As. 1 As. ‘ 


Rate 

4 

3 

2 

12 J 13 1 11 

\ L 

13 

00 

7| Of ^ G 1 

2 


The land is assessed according to the nature and quality 
of the soil. 

In former days Rs. 13-7 per cent, were collected on cesses. 


account of cesses as follows : — 



Former da\s. 



Rs. 

A. 

Road cess 

• • • * 

1 

9 

Vaccination 

• • • • 4 

0 

6 

Patwari 

• • * • 

4 

8 

Weighing 

• • • • • 

0 

12 

Village expenses 

• * • * • 

6 

4 



13 

—y 

In addition to above in 

more important villages in 

particular 'parhliai at the rate 

of 2 annas 

per 

cent, and 

hunddwan Rs. 3-2 per cent, were also levied. 



The cesses now levied are — 

Rs. A. 

P. 


Kanungoi 

19 

0 

per cent. day. 

Patwari cess 

19 

0 


Chaulddari 

19 

0 


Conservancy 

0 12 

6 

3 5 

Vaccination 

0 12 

6 

% ) 

School cess 

1 9 

0 

>3 

Total 

9 6 

0 

per cent. 


The farmers {ijaraddrs) receive a commission ot ■ 10 per Collection 
cent, on the revenue collected, and are unable to alter the ° ° ^ 

F 2 
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Suspensions 

and 

Bemissions. 


Tenures. 


Zaniindari. 


Excise. 


Opium, 


assessed rates, but have power to eject a tenant who is unable 
to pay. 

The revenue is paid in by tbe farmer in four instalments 
to the talislldar, in Aghan (November), Mali (January), 
Cliait (March) and VaisdJcli (April). 

All revenue is taken by tbe State in cash, tbe mustdjtr 
bimself, however, often receiving a large proportion in kind 
from tbe cultivators. In early days the State revenue also 
was partly paid in land, corn and glii to tbe value of one 
instalment being usually taken in kind, and tbe rest in cash. 

Tbe revenue when collected is sent by tbe talmUdr to 
tbe bead treasury on a liundi issued by some local banker. 

In bad years suspensions and remissions are freely made 
by tbe Darbar, tbe mustdpr being obliged to make similar 
suspensions and remissions. In 1893, 7 lakhs were suspended, 
in 1899, 12 lakhs, and in 1901, 1'9 lakhs, and a collection 
in kind of 14,900 mams of corn was remitted. 

These fall into two broad classes, Iclidlsd or Iclicim and 
alienared 

Klidlsd or Jclidm land is that administered directly by 
the Darbar through its own officials. Alienated land includes 
'jdgirs and mudfis. Tbe jdglrs are mainly held by members 
of tbe chief’s family, prominent officials and tbe descendants 
of those who served tbe State loyally in former days. 
Most jdglrddrs pay tribute to tbe Darbar. 

Tbe mudf, grants are revenue-free and are mainly 
held for charitable or religious purposes. Many minor 
land grants are held by village servants and others. 
Land cannot be abenated by tbe holders without tbe 
Darbar’s permission. 

Tbe land is held by cultivators on a lease which varies 
with tbe term of settlement. Leases are also gj^.en on 
istimrdr or permanent settlement for a fixed ^uitTent. 


SECTION V.— MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 

(Table XXI.) 

Tbe chief sources of miscellaneous revenue are Excise 
or Abhdri and Customs or Sdyar. 

The two important articles dealt vdtb under excise are 
opium and country liquor. 

The area under poppy cultivation appears to be on tbe 
decline though no accurate or detailed figures are obtainable. 
In 1893 tbe area sown amounted to about 21,750 acres 
while tbe average acreage sown between then and the present 
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time is about 18,000 acres. This cultivation is confined 
mainly to the western and eastern nizamats. 

A duty of Es. 2 was levied on each maund of clnh or crude 
opium till 1904 when it was raised to Es. 6. A further duty 
of Es. 16 (Es. 12 before 1904) is levied by the State on each 
chest (140 lbs.) of manufactured opium taken to the Govern- 
ment scales. Eroin 1881 to 1890 tliis duty averaged about 
Es. 19,000 per annum : in the next decade the average income 
was Es. 16,000. In 1901 only 6134 chests passed the scales, 
while five maimds were sold retail, the duty being 
Es. 7,000. The chests actually passing the scales between 
1902 to 1906 were, 1902, 5114 ; 1903, 427 ; 1904, 1,057| ; 1905, 

9764 ; 1906, 585-4. All opium grown for export is sent to the 
Government scales in the city. The decrease in the outturn 
is due to a series of years of deficient rainfall and the 
diminution in the village population which have made ^ it 
imj)ossible to cultivate a crop requiring so much irrigation 
and attention. The average income derived by the Darbar 
from all dues on opium is Es. 27,000 a year. The sale is 
controlled by the Darbar, no quantity under I seer being 
saleable. The vendors have to procure a license and 
may not sell at a price above Es. 16 per seer. 

The only spirit generally used is the country liquor dis- Liquor, 
tilled from the flower of the maliua [Bassia laiifoha). In 
Bhopal city and 160 surrounding villages the contract is 
given out to a single holder who has a central still at 
Bhopaf itself. In the districts, however, practically each 
village has its o-wn still and the exact number of shops 
and stills is unk nown. The income derived from this source 
is obtained from a suAjaT duty of 2 annas per mound of maJiuo 
flowers imported or exported for distillation and an Octroi 
duty in the city of 2 annas per mound, 

No price is fixed for the liquor sold, the rates ranging 
from 8 annas for the strongest to 2 annas for the poorest 
liquor. About 30,000 gallons are distilled yearly at Bhopal 
City. The revenue from this source amounts to Es. 56,000 a 
year. 

, Foreign liquors are sold only m the city where their con- 
sumption has increased very rapidly. The only duty levied is a 
customs duty of 2 annas in the rupee ad valorem. The city 
liquor contractor keeps a large stock for sale. 

Hemp may only be cultivated under special license and Homp drug, 
the area sown is insignificant. No special tax is imposed. 

Smija and hlimg can only be sold to licensed persons. 

The right to vend is sold separately in the case of gdnja 
and Wmig which respectively bring in an income of Es. 4,000 
and Es, 200 per annum. 
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Salt. 


Octroi. 


Stamps. 


Railway. 


Orcaniza- 

won. 


Income, 


A duty was formerly levied on salt passing into the State, 
but^ this was abandoned in 1881, the British Government 
paying Rs. 10,000 yearly as compensation in lieu of it. 

The income and expenditure on account of Octroi 
have been as follows : — 


Year, 

f 

1 Income. 


Expenditure. 


1 

i Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs, A. 

P. 

1890 

3,89,400 

0 

0 

47,300 0 

0 

1900 

2,63,900 

0 

0 

36,800 0 

0 

1901 

2,46,000 

0 

0 

60,200 0 

0 

1902 

! 2,95,000 

0 

0 

49,700 0 

0 

1903 

3,80,000 

0 

0 

40,700' 0 

0 

1904 

1,51,562 

4 

6 

34,824 5 

3 


Octroi duties on all articles exported or imported' within the 
State have now been abolished. 


The revenue derived from stamps used in judicial pro- 
ceedings and on bills amoimts to about Rs. 46,000 a year. 

All stamp vendors require to be licensed to sell, receiving 
3-J per cent, commission. 

Ihe Darbar share of the profits of the working of the 
Bhopal State Railway has been 1903, 3-9 lakhs; 1904,2*3 
lakhs ; and 1905, 3*7 lalchs. 


SECTION VI — LOCAL AND MUNICIPAL. 

(Table XXII.) 

The chief town alone has anything approaching a Mmiici- 
pality. In 1903 a committee for the administration of the 
sanitation, lighting, etc., was inaugurated. 

Two committees now sit, a general and a special committee, 
a^ quorum consisting of 10 and 5 members, respectively 
The total number in the two committees is 39, all being nomi- 
nated by the Darbar, except 5, who are ex-officio members, 
VIZ., the State Engineer, Assistant Engineer (both Europeans), 
Director of [^Pubhc Instruction and the medical officers 
directing the European and lundni hospitals. Of the rest 11 
are State servants and 23 non-officials. The Secretary 
is a paid State servant. 

The Municipal income is derived from minor taxes, such 
as those on hackney carriages, sale of manure, rent of municipal 
lands, etc., which amount to about Rs, 1,940 a year. The 
expenditure is about Rs, 40,000, the balance being borne bv 
the State. 
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SECTION Vir.— PUBLIC WORKS. 

The Public Works Department is divided into five sec- Sections, 
tioiis. The first is under the State Engineer (a European) 
and is concerned with all roads (except those of the city), 
water- works, bridges, staging bmigalows, and major district 
works generally. The second section is under the MiiJdamim- 
i-idmirdt and is concerned with palaces, barracks and public 
offices. The third section under another official deals with 
minor works in the district. The fourth is under the Muni- 
cipal Engineer and deals with works in the city. The last 
section is concerned only with works of the deori-JcJids or 
private residences of the Chief. The Department has dor-e 
much excellent work ; among the principal constructions 
during the last ten years are the water-Avorks Avhich supply 
the whole city and its suburbs, costing 18 lakhs, the Tdj-ul- 
masdjicl 16 lakhs, the large tent and furnitme store house in 
Jahanglrabad 2 '3 lakhs, the Lansdowne hospital for women 
Es. 28,000. The Imperial Service Cavalry Lines 5 lakhs, the 
ncAv Central Jail 1*5 lakhs and metalled roads costmg 18 
laldis. In 1905, Rs. 91,000 were expended on Public Works. 


SECTION VIII.— ARMY. 1 
(Table XXV.) 

Tlie military forces of the State have since 1905 been placed strength, 
in charge of Sahibzada Colonel Ubaid-ul-lah Khan, Her 
Highness’s second son. Since he assumed command much 
has been done to improve the efficiency of the army. The 
force consists of regulars and irregulars, and the Imperial 
Service Cavalry numbering 1,878 of all ranks. 

The staff comprises the General, i\Iilitary Secretaiy, staff, 
two Xaib BaksliTs and five other officers. 

In 1892 the “ Victoria Lancers ” regiment of Imperial Imperial 
Service Cavalry was formed. It consists of 6 troops, 5 com- Service, 
posed of Muhmmnadans and one of Sikhs. The uniform is 
dark green with an azure plastron and facings. 

The regiment which is commanded personally by Her 
Higlmess’s second son is highly efficient. Men receive Rs. 32 
per mensem and a pension is earned after 20 years’ service. 

The force comprises 642 of all "tanks armed with lances and 
Martini-Henry carbines, and costs about two lakhs a year. 

The regular cavaby comprises 2 corps. Her Highness’s Regiil’ rs. 
Body-guard called the Ihitislidmia (“Magnificent ”) corps 
and a regiment of cavalry. The Body-guard form a small 
troop of 58 men. ' The men receive Rs. 40 per mensem. 


1 For Bhopal Battalion, ^ee Appendix C. 
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Recruits. 

Cost. 


Police. 

(Table 

XXIV.) 


Finger 

impressions. 


Jails. 


n 

Their uniform is drab with gold gallons and facings, they 
carry lances with a magenta and green pennon. 

The regular cavalry or Ihatirmia (“Respected”) corps 
consist of two troops of 168 of all ranlcs armed with lances. 
They are equipped and drilled like British Indian cavalry. 

The regular infantry form one regiment 556 strong, armed 
with!.' muskets and bayonets. They do guard and escort 
duty on the palaces and other buildings. 

The regular army is dressed in hlialci. 

The irregulars number 450 being infantry. They are 
called Intizdmia. They are equipped in native style and 
are not disciplined. They carry messages and act as police 
assisting district officers. 

The artillery number 62 men with 4 guns and 50 horses. 

A military band, 44 strong, trained to play European music, 
is also maintained. 

Recruits are taken from all but the lowest classes. 

The total cost of the army is about 5 lakhs a year, 

SECTION IX.-POLICE AND JAILS. 

(Tables XXIV and XXVI.) 

A regular police force was first started in 1857, all watch 
and ward preffious to this being done by the irregular army. 
These police were at first distributed through the city, the 
JcoUvdl, who was also a Magistrate, being in charge.^ Later 
on district police were introduced. In 1886, the police were 
reorganised and the Jcotwdl was replaced by a ommtazim at 
headquarters and Inspectors in each nizdviat. The regular 
police force now consists of 2,518 of all ranks, giving one 
police man to every 3 square miles, and 264 persons ; constables 
are paid Rs. 5 to Rs, 6 a month. They carry muzzle-loading 
rifles in the district and truncheons in the city. A moimted 
police force of 351 of all ranks is dravoi from the Intizdmia 
(irregular) cavalry. The police are regularly drilled and dis- 
ciplined. 

The registration of finger prhits of convicted crim- 
inals has been commenced. The rural police [cliauhiddrs) 
perform the duties of watch and ward in the villages, pre- 
senting a weekly report to the nearest police station in their 
district, making special reports of suspicious deaths, murder, 
cases of plague, cholera or small-pox, and assisting the regular 
police in detecting crime. 

Until the opening of the present jail in 1899, prisoners 
were confined in the old fort. A central jail has been built 
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in Bliopal city and four subordinate district jails are situated 
in the nizmiats. Various industries are carried on by the 
inmates, daris, neiodr, and carpets being made. Tiles are 
a speciality and find a ready sale throughout Central India. 
The annual expenditure is about Rs. 30,000. 


SECTION X.— EDUCATION. 

(Table XXIII.) 

Shah .Jaban Begam started the first regular school in High school. 
1S60 and in 1871, in order to encourage education, issued 
an order that no -person could be given a post in a State ofiice 
unless he held a certificate from some school or college. 

This ultimately developed into the present Sulimania High 
School which was in 1892 affiliated to the Calcutta University 
and is now affihated to Allahabad. It teaches up to the Uni- 
versity Entrance Standard. There are also seven other schools, ■ 
including 2 girls schools and 76 primary schools in the districts. 

Her Highness ls maldng strenuous efforts to promote educa- 
tion, but the Muhammadan section of the population does not 
as yet respond ^reel 3 ^ The plea of poverty, always put 
forward, is of no weight as all education is pro^^ded free of 
charge. The educational department is in charge of a qualified 
Director of Public Instruction. 

The Victoria girls school started in 1891 is now attended Girls scliool 
by about 180 pupils. Reading, writing, arithmetic and 
needlework are taught, as well as the Koran. A special 
school for daughters of people of position called the Sultania 
school provides instruction for 'pardah giiis of good family. 

In 1903 a school called the “ Alexandra school ” for. sons Special 
of Sardars was opened.^ It is in charge of a European Principal. 

A building is under construction for the accommodation of 
this school. 

A medical school called the Asifia school in memory of Her Medical 
Highness’s daughter Asaf Jahan imparts instruction in school. 
Yv.ndni medieme together mth modern anatomy and surgery. 

An Art school was started in 1905 to instruct widows Art school, 
and destitute women in some useful profession and assist 
in maintaining their self-respect. 

An ofiicial publication the “ Bhopal Gazette ” issues Press, 
weekly. It contains Darbar orders and brief notes on import- 
ant events. The Sultania Press also midertakes miscellane- 
ous worlc. 

A public library has been lately opened in the Benazir Library, 
palace. 


1 This Bchool has since bf^hn amalgamated with the High School. 
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SECTION XL— MEDICAL. 


(Table XXVII.l 


The Medical Department was organised by Sikandar 
Begam in 1854, and a qualified Yunanl medical officer 
appointed. 


Hospitals 

and 

Dispensaries, 


Vaccination. 


In 1870 the first hospital was opened on -European lines, 
the iustitutions being gradually increased.'’ 

In 1903, there were two hospitals and six dispensaries 
costing Rs. 16,000 with a daily average attendance of 486. 
There are now (1907) 40 dispensaries, 37 being Yundnl institu- 
tions, the average daily attendance being 672. A military 
hospital is maintained at JahangJrabad and a dispensary 
in the fines of the Victoria lancers. The Lady Lansdowne 
hospital, which was opened in 1891 under a European lady 
doctor, provides attendance for 'pai'dali women ; a Midwifery 
school is attached to this institution. The popularity of 
this institution has increased rapidly, 8,350 persons havmg 
been treated in 1905, or an average of 68 a day. A Leper 
Asylum was opened at Sehore in 1891. 

Vaccination is growing in popularity, and the total number 
of persons vaccinated in 1903 was 25,048 and in 1905, 26,178, 
giving a proportion of 39 per 1,000 of population. 

The medical department costs about Rs. 24,000 a year. 


SECTION XII. -SURVEYS. 

There have been three surveys of the State. Xawab Sikaii- 
dar Begam first undertook a survey for revenue purposes, land 
under cultivation being measured by the Mughal chain 
ijarib). Shah Jahan Begam instituted a plane-table survey, 
and in 1872 the State was surveyed trigonometrically by the 
Survey of India Department. A regular revenue survey 
is noAV in progress. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

administrative divisions and gazetteer. 

(Tables VIII and IX.) 

The State is divided into 3 nizamats with 9 talmls in each ; 
the main statistics are summarized below : — 


j ' j Kumbcfof 



Kaine, 

Area iu 
square 
miles. 

Towns. 

i Vil- 
j lages. 

Population 
in 1901. 

1 

' Laud 

1 Bevenuo 
^ Benumd. 

Head- 

quarters, 

I 

I5izamat-i- 

1,972-17 


901' 145.823 

1 Bs. 

6,01,977 

Baisen. 

1 

tnaslirik 

Eatsoa 

284‘IS 


’ 125 

10,950 

1 

67,434 

1 

Eaisen. 

o 

Huzur (Isl:1mnngar) 

222*75 


142 

20,009 

1,00,599 

Bhopal. 

«> 

o 

Dlwanganj . 

257*59 

' 

121 

10,394 

i 88,300 

Biwanganj, 

4 

Bamhorl 

IGO-GO 

. . 

07 

11,558 

i 49,518 

Bamhori. 

0 

Jalthari 

138*05 

« . 

! 05 

0,412 

40,525 

Jalthari. 

G 

Sthvfini 

' 

213-20 

. . 

! 91 

17,250 

78,103 

Silwani. 

7 

Garlii 

221*90 

. . 

102 

13,075 

40,909 

Garlii, 

8 

Gliairatgauj , 

131-19 


01 

10,357 

38,899 

1 Ghairatganj. 

9 

Sewans 

342*05 


187 

27,752 

01,504 

j Siwnns. 

11 

2)?izamal-i- 

2,225*92 

4 

: 1,102 

200.020 

,10,64,152 

1 Ashta. 

j maghrib 

1 Xazirabaci • 

210*92 


t 

; 125 

12,044 

^ 70,299 

Hazirabad. 

f> 

Bcrasia 

249*47 

1 

134 

23,598 

1,02,020 

Berasia. 


Doniha 

242*14 

. . 

109 

25,052 

1,54,555 

Boraba. 

4 

AUinadpur 

(Devipura) 

123*35 


09 

3 3,435 

75,729 

Alima dp ur. 

5 

Bilquisganj . 

285*75 

. , . 

115 

12,508 

I 95,211 

Bilquisganj. 

C 

Schorc 

224*68 

3 

117 

27,158 

1,69,103 

Schorc, 

7 

Ashta 

320*21 

1 ; 

194 

34,954 

1,64,751 

Ashta, 

8 

Ichhawar 

310*05 

, I 

332 

■ 25,488 

1,11,001 

Ichhavvar, 

9 

Jawar 

252*75 


112 

24,823 

1,24,283 , 

Jawar. 

111 

Uizaraat-i- 

2.704*21 


1*010 

243,557 

11,10,979| 

Kaliakheri. 

1 

.iannb 

TaUKalirildierl) • 

701*83 


267 

35,530 

95,869 ^ 

Haliakheri, 

o 

Udepura 

171*02 


74 

32,888 1 

1,50,030 

XTdepura, 

a 

Bareli 

- 212*53 


111 

38,352 

2,10,181 

Bareli. 

4 

Bari 

200*39 


-95 

29,230 

1,15,158 

Bari. 

5 

Shahganj (Ciiichll) . 

178*37 

• « 

80 

28,143 

1,18,759 

Shiiliganj 

(Chichli). 

Chandpura. 

C 

Chandpura . 

347*09 

♦ • 

80 

9,200 

27,544 

7 

Deori 

160*09 

% • 

08 

21,870 

92,014 

Be orb 

8 

Mardnnpur . 

378*23 


127 

20,032 

1,13,399 

Mardanpur. 

0 

Ghliipaner . . 

304*00 


308 

28,707 

1,80,509 

Bhaironda. 


BhopnlCity 

included in 
Huzur 

1 1 


70,601 I 

2,OGO 

► • 


and Sekrolii . 

talisil. 







Total 

0,902'80 

5 

3,078 

605,001 

27,79,103 

i 
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Nizamat-i-lffiashrik or Eastern District.— This district 
lies between 23° 8' and 24°4 north latitude and 77° 18' and 
78° 50' east longitude with an area of 1,972-17 square miles. 

It is bounded on the north and east by the Saugor District 
of the Central Provinces and on the north-west by the western 
district of the State, while the southern border is formed by 
the Nizamat-i-janub. 

The country comprised in this nizamat is generally level, 
but here and there branches of the Vindhyas traverse it es- 
pecially on the east and south-east. The highest peaks in the 
range lie near Ambapani and Toria-jasarti. The principal 
rivers traversing the district are the Betwa, Bain, Bma and 
Tendoni, lesser streams being the Eichhim, Jajanda, Ajnal, 
and Besii (Bias). Sandstone is foimd throughout the hills in 
this nizamat, and is quarried in many places. Here and there 
limestone is also found, but not in great quantity. 

Tigers are met with in the hills, and were formerly very 
numerous. Scimbar, nilgai, berJcJii (four-horned deer), antelope 
and occasionally cldtal are also met -mth. 

The game birds and fishes common to this region are found 
m aU suitable locahties. 

The flora is typical of Central India, the hiUs being generally 
well covered with teak, tcyintnalia, and tcnAu. Bamboos are 
not common, but those found in the Kaisen talml, especially 
the male bamboos used for lance shafts, are considered to be 
of an unusually good class. Sandalwood also grows in parts 
of the district. The whole district lies on the plateau and 
shares generally in its equitable temperature, but in the val- 
leys of the hilly parts the heat is oppressive. The rainfall 
averages 35 inches. 

The history of this Qiizdmat is largely that of Malwa, ^ in 
which the old fort of Kaisen played an important part during 
Muhammadan days. It probably fell to Altamsh with Bhilsa _ 
in A.H. 632 (1235), and to Ala-ud-dm Khilji in A.H. 692 
(1293). In the 15th century it was ruled over by the Malwa 
Sultans. Sultan Mahmud (1510—1530) introduced Eajputs 
into his administration and towards the end of his reign they 
became aU powerful, and while he was being harassed by the 
Eana of Chitor and Bahadur Shah of Gujarat these men 
became practically independent. On his endeavouring to 
break. their power they sided -with the Eana and the Sultan 
was unable to cope with them. 

After the defeat of Mahmud and the fall of Malwa to Baha- 
dur Shah in 1531 he made over the city of Ujjain and the 
'parganas of BhTlsa including Eaisen fort and Ashta, to Silha^, 
who is variously described as a Gahlot, Tonwara and Purbia 
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Rajput.^ That he was of good caste is shewn by his having 
married a daughter of Rana )Sanka of Chitor, On the pretext 
that Silhadi had enslawed Musalinan women, Bahadur Shah 
soon after proceeded to overrun this district and took Bhilsa, 
and Ujjain, maldng them over to Muhammadan governors. 
Finally he proceeded to Raisen which he also captured.” (See 
Raisen.) 

Babar mentions in his diary that when he entered Malwa 
(1528) Raisen, Bhilsa and Sarangpur were held by “ Salah 
ud-din Pagan’ ’ (Silhadi) and that but for the news of Huma- 
yuii’s defeat in the east he would have besieged Raisen fort.’^ 
After the defeat of Bahadur Shah by Humayun Mallu Khan, 
who had been originally gi-antcd Sarangpur by Bahadur Shah 
in 1532, set up as an independent ruler until the title of Kadir 
Shah, Silhadi becoming his vassal.'^ 

Mdien Slier Shah succeeded lie ousted Kadir Shah and 
annexed Malwa. Raisen was then held bj’’ Puran Mai as 
deputy for Partab Shah (or Rai), the infant son of Bhopat 
Shah, son of Silhadi. Slier Shah ultimately attacked and 
took the fort in 1543.^ It passed until the rest of Mahva into 
the charge of Shujaat Khan, and was from 1555 to 1561 in the 
hands of his son Baz Bahadur. 

In Akbar’s time Raisen was the headquarters of a sar- 
har in the sT^ah of Malwa containing among other places 
Bhilsa, Bhojpur (or Bhopal), Talbihat, Sewans, Khemlasa and 
Kurai. Raisen is noted by Abul Fazl as one of the 'famous 
forts of India. In 1584 tliis district was held in jagio' by the 
well known Azam Khan, better knoivn as Mirza Muhammad 
Koka, who was instrumental in first introducing Abul Fazl 
to the notice of Akbar (1575).'^ 

In the early years of the 18th century much of the district 
fell to Dost Muhammad Khan who drove out the governor of 
Bhilsa, wliile Faiz Muhammad aimexed Raisen. It remained 
in the possession of the family until about 1745 when the 
Bhopal State was obliged to make most of the district over to 
the Peshwa, though the fort of Raisen itself did not fall to the 
Marathas till it was made over by Murid Muhammad to Bala 
Rao Inglia in 1212 A.H, (1797) when it was recaptured 

' IE. M. 378,391,397. 
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2 E. M. H., iv, g. 
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immediately after by Wazir Muhammad. The rest of the 
nizdinat remained, at least nominally, in the hands of the ruler 
of Bhopal though from time to time parts were held by the 
Marathas, and it was not absolutely secured to the State until 
after the treaty of 1817 when the reign of peace commenced. 

The places of interest in this nizdmat are Raisen, Islam- 
nagar, Sanchi and the topes in its neighbourhood, and some 
other forts. 

The reorganization has vitiated the results of the last 
census. 

The population (1901) numbered 145,823 persons ; males 
72,653, females 73,170. Classified by religion there are 
110,007 Hindus, 11,692 Musalmans, 1,683 Jains, and 22,441 
Animists. There are no towns in this district but 961 
villages. 

The best land and that most typical of Malwa is situated 
in the Islamnagar, Raisen and Diwanganj taJisUs, that in 
Silwani resembles the Bundelldiand soils, and that in the 
Ghairatganj and Garhi ialisJls the unproductive country of 
Gondwana ; the west, east and south-east of this nizdmat 
l}dng in fact in these three dmsions of Central India. 

Pasture lands are ample, much grass indeed going to 
waste every year. 

The total cultivated area amoimts 312,412 acres, of which 
1,986 ’6 are irrigated. 

Maize, jowdr, wheat and gram, ivith some poppy, are culti- 
vated . 

j\Iuch sandstone of an unusually fine kind is found in the 
hills and quarried to a considerable extent. Of manufactures 
there is none of importance, combs are made in Diwanganj and 
coloured clothes in Raisen, Silwani and Sewans. Gram and 
iilli are the chief exports, and metals, salt, ghi, sugar and kero- 
sine oil, the principal imports. Trade passes by the railway 
and along country roads. 

The Great Indian Peninsula main line traverses the 
maf with stations at Sukhi-Siwania, Diwanganj, Salamatpur 
and Sanchi. 

A metalled road runs from Salamatpur to Raisen (12^- 
miles) and from Islamnagar to Bhopal (6 miles). 

A ndziin is in charge of the district. He is a District 
Magistrate and is also empowered to entertain civil suits up 
to a value of Rs. 1,000. Two ndih-ndzims and talisllddrs 
in each talml assist him. The taJmls are nine in number, 
Raisen, Huzur (Islamnagar), Jaithari, Silwani, Diwanganj, 
Sewans, Bamhori, Ghairatganj and Garhi. 
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Tlie'Iand revenue at present is Rs. 6,01,977. The police 
in charge of a superintendent, number 680 of all ranks, distri- 
buted tlirougli 14 thdnds and' 9 taJisTl beadquarters ; 656 
clinuhlddrs protect the villages. 

A small district lock-up is also maintained at headquarters. 
The Moghia settlement inspector resides here. 

The nizdmat contains 12 schools and 11 dispensaries 
of which 10 are Yunanl. 

Raisen Tahsil. — The headquarters and central taksU of the 
nizdmatlymg between 23° 10' and 23° 29' north latitude and 
77° 42' and 78° 6' east longitude ^Yith an area of 28418 square 
miles. The headquarters of the tahsllddr are at Eaisen. 

Population was in 1901, 16,956 ; males 8,421, females 
8,535, gmng a density of 59 persons to the square mile. The 
villages number 125. 

The soil is fertile, 26,116 acres being ordinarily under culti- 
vation of wliich 69;^ are irrigated. 

A school, a Ymidm dispensary, an English dispensary and 
Imperial and State post offices are situated in it. 

The revenue amounts to Rs. 67,434. 

Huzur (Islainnagar) Tahsil.— Tins iahsU lies in the west 
of the between 23° 15' and 23° 34' north latitude and 

7/°18 and 77° 32' east longitude. It comprises an area of 
222 ’75 square miles. The headquarters are at Bhopal. 

The population (1901) numbered 20,069 ; males 10,261, 
females 9,808, giving 90 jiersons to each square mile. It con- 
tains 142 villages. The soil is of the fertile Malwa type 
bearing poppy as well as other crops. 

The average cultivated area, is 38,496*- acres, 1,2164 beina 
irrigated. . ^ fe 

A school and a Yundnl dispensary and a State post office 
are located here. 

The revenue amounts to Rs. 1,00,599. 

BiWRilgaiiij Tfthsil (Jkicludincj Ptklon), — It hes in the north- 
west of the Qiizdmat, between 23° 14' and 24° 4' north latitude 
and^/7 33 and 78 20 east longitude. Its area amounts to 
257 '59 square miles. 

It was originaUy called the Sagoni tahsU on account o[ 
the prevalence of teak [sdqon) in the neighbourhood. The 
present name was given by Cliliote Khan when minister’of the 
State. The headquarters were then at Sbahpur as it had been 
under the Mughals. Sh^pur was later on renamed Gulgaon 
The headquarters are now at Diwanganj. An Imperial and 
a State post offices, a school and a police tMna are situated here. 
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Tliere is also a scliool at Gulgaon. Population (including PiMon) 
was in 1901, 19,394: ; males 9,850, females 9,544:; giving a 
density of 75 persons to the square mile. Villages number 
121. The land is somewhat cut up by the spur of the Vindhyas 
which lies east of Bhopal town. The average area under 
crop is 28,796 acres ; of this 149 are irrigated. The revenue 
amounts to Ks. 88,366. 

The small piece of this ialml .which hes beyond the main 
tract of the State was formerly a separate unit called the 
Piklon talml, lying between 23° 47' and 24° 4' north latitude 
and 78° 0' and 78° 20' east longitude. It is now included 
in the Diwanganj talml. 

Bamhori Tahsil. — This, talml lies in the east of the nizd- 
mat. The extremes of latitude and longitude are 23° 8' and 
23° 18' north, and 78° 12' and 78° 26' east. Its area amounts 
to 160'60 square miles. The talmldm in charge resides at 
Bamhori. The population was in 1901, 11,558 ; males 5,637, 
females 5,921 ; giving 72 persons to the square mile. The 
villages number 67. The soil is not of great fertihty. Of 
total area 24,000 acres are ordinarily cultivated including 
129 acres of irrigated land. Fairs are held at Kundali and 
Bamhori in Kdrtih. A Ymidin dispensary and a State post 
office are situated in the talml at headquarters. The revenue 
amounts to Es. 49,518. 

Jaithari Tahsil. — ^The easternmost talml l}dng between 
23° 9' and 23° 20' north latitude and 78° 30' and 78° 50' east 
longitude. It has an area of 138'05 square miles. The head- 
quarters are at Jaithari callage. The population in 1901 
amounted to 9,412 persons ; males 4,609, females 4,803 ; the 
density 68 persons per square mile. Villages numbered 65. 

Of the total area cultivation occupies 31,084 acres, 46 
being irrigated. 

A school, a State post office and a Yundni dispensary are 
located at headquarters. The revenue amounts toEs. 46,525. 

Silwani Tahsil. — It hes between 23° 10' and 23° 26' north 
latitude and 78° 22' and 78° 41' east longitude, "with an area 
of 213'20 square miles. The headquarters of the tahsUddr 
are at Silwani. 

The total population in 1901 was 17,250 ; males 8,327, 
females 8,923 ; density 80 persons to the square mile. It 
comprises 91 villages. The cultivated area includes 39,467 
acres and the irrigated 117. 

A school, a Yundm dispensary and Imperial and State post 
offices are located at headquarters. Weekly markets are 
held at Chunetia and Sarnkhera villages. The revenue 
amounts to Es. 78,163. 
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GarM Talisil. — ^This talisll, wMoIl has an area of 221‘90 
square mileSj lies in the south-east of the nizainat between 
23° 14 and 23° 32' north latitude and 78° 3 and 78° 20 east 
longitude. Garhi village is the headquarters. 

Population in 1901 amounted to 13,075 persons ; males 
6,584, females 6,491 ; density being 59 persons to the square 
mile. The villages number 102. The cultivated area amounts 
to about 30,324 acres, 143 acres being irrigated. 

A school and a State post office are located at head- 
quarters. The revenue amounts to Bs. 40,969. 

Ghairatganj Tahsil. — This tahsU lies in the hilly tract to 
the south-east between 23° 17' and 23° 30' north latitude 
ana 78° 10' and 78° 27' east longitude. The area is 131T9 
square miles. 

Headquarters are at Ghairatganj. In Mughal days Kham- 
khera (Khamgarh of Blochmann) was the headquarters. 

In 1901 the population amounted to 10,357 persons ; 
males 5,127, females 5,230, giving a density of 79 persons 
per square mile. Villages number 61. The cultivated area 
comprises 25,353 acres, of which 24 are irrigated.. 

The taJisU includes a school, a Yunain dispensary and a 
State post office. The revenues amount to Bs. 38,899. 

Sewans Tahsil. — It hes in the north-east of the nizmnat 
between north latitude 23° 22' and 23° 44' and east longitude 
78° 15' and 78° 46' covering an area of 342’65 square miles. 
Headquarters are at Sewans. Population in 1901 was 27,752 ; 
males 13,837, females 13,915, and density 81 persons per 
square mile. Villages number 187. The cultivated area is 
68,803 acres, 94 acres being irrigated. Fairs are held at 
Sewans and Sultanganj. 

A Yunan^ dispensary, an school and an Imperial and a 
State post office are situated in the taJisU. It has a revenue 
of Bs. 91,504. 

Hizamat-i-Maghrib or Western district. — This nizamat 
lies between 22° 46' and 23° 54' north latitude and 76° 28' and 
77° 44' east longitude. It comprises an area of 2,225‘92 square 
miles. On the north it meets the Gwalior and Harsinghgarh 
States ; on the east the eastern nizamat and on the south 
and west the Gwalior and Indore States. 

The land in -this nizamat is typical of Malwa. Hills appear 
only in the south. The important rivers in the tract are the 
Parbati On the western border flowing through the Ashta 
and Siddiq-ganj taJisils, the Ban in Berasia, Besh in Doraha, 
Kolas in Bilquisganj and Lotra and Siwan in Sehore. 

The geological formation prevalent in this district ip 
Pepcan trap. 
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Tigers are found in Bilquisganj and NazirabM and 

nilgai, sdmbar, antelope and leopards in most parts. The 
flora is of the usual Central Indian type. 

The rlimnte is temperRte like that of Malwa generally. 


lui- dizMbni contains most of the early acquisitions of 
the family and the history need not be recapitulated here 
as it has already been dealt with in the general account, and 
other information is given in the Gazetteer section. Briefly 
it was held by the Delhi emperors up to the 16th century 
when it fell to the Malwa Sultans. When this dynasty was 
destroyed by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat in 1531 he made 
over Ashta and the surroimding districts to one Habib 
Khan in 938 A. H. (1532 A. D.). It passed to the Mughals 
soon after and was granted by Humayim to Mallu Khan, 
who set up as an independent chief on the defeat of 
Humayun.i He was ousted by Sher Shah in 1542 and the 
tract with the rest of Malwa came mader Shujaat Khan. In 
1561 Malwa fell to Akbar and this tract was placed in the 
Sarangpur sarJcdr. In 1709 Dost Muhammad got Berasia and 
by 1713 had acquired almost the whole of the region. In 1797 
it passed temporarily to the Marathas and in 1806 the Pindari 
leader Karim Khan held a large part of it in jdglr. In 1818 
Devipura, Ashta, Ichhawar, Doraha and Sehore were made 
over to Nazar Muhammad, while Berasia was presented to 
the Darbar in 1861 as a reward for loyalty in 1857. 

The reorganisation has made the returns in the Census 
report of 1901 inapplicable. The total population according 
to the recent reorganisation numbers 200,020 persons; 100,977 
males and 99,043 females, giving a density of 90 persons per 
square mile. Classified by rehgions Hindus number 172,070, 
Musalmans 17,858, Jains 2,105, Animists 7,954, Christians 21, 
and others 12. The nizdmat contains 4 towns and 1,102 
villages. The towns are those of Ashta (5,634), Sehore 
5,109), Ichhawar (4,352) and Berasia (4,276). 

The soil in this nizdmat is some of the best in the whole 
state. Maize, jowdr, tilli, wheat, gram, linseed and poppy are 
largely grown. Sugarcane is also produced' in some parts. 
The area under cultivation is about 312,412 acres, of which 
1,986| acres are irrigated. Pasture land is very plentiful 
in the Bilquisganj, Ichhawar and Nazirabad tahslls. 

Sandstone is quarried in several places and basalt in a 
few localities. Fine clothes are made at Ashta and Sehore and 
dyed clothes produced at Ashta and Jawar, the colour from 


i B. G., 414. E. M. H., iv, 378, 392. 
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the al tree {Morinda iinctoria) being used. Ichhawar was 
once famous for its lacquer work, but the industry has died 
out. 

Grain, glil, oil-seeds, and crude opium are exported from Trade, 
many places, while piece-goods, sugar, salt, metals and kerosene 
oil are imported. Sehore is the biggest market town in the 
nizdmat. Traffic passes by metalled roads and unmetalled 
tracts to the Bhopal-Ujjain and Great Indian Peninsula 
railways. 

The Bhopal-Ujjain railway traverses the nizdmat with Communica- 
stations at Sehore and Phanda, The metalled roads are those 
from Dewas to Ashta, Sehore and Bhopal, and Bhopal to 
Berasia and Islamnagar. 

A ndzim is in charge assisted by ialisilddA'S in each talisll. 

The ndzim is a district magistrate and civil judge. The Revenue. 
nizdmat is divided into nine taJmls, Ashta, Ichhawar, Bilquis- 
ganj, Berasia, Doraha, Jawar, Ahmadpur (Devipura), 

Sehore and Nazirabad. 

The nizdmat contains 13 dispensaries, of which 11 are 
Yundm. Watch and ward is kept by a body of 792 police 
under 14: sub-inspectors. 

The revenue demand is Es. 10,64:, 152. 

I'lazirabad Tahsil. — The northernmost talisU in the 
nizdmat lying between 23° 35' and 23° 54' north latitude and 
77° 12' and 77° 30' east longitude. The area amounts to 
210*92 square miles. The talisiUdr lives at Nazirabad. The 
total population (1901) was 12,044; males 6,216, females 
5,828 ; density 57 persons per square mile. Villages number 
125. The cultivated area comprises 19,012| acres, 691-|- acres 
being irrigated. The land revenue amounts to Rs. 76,299. 

Much of this talml is alienated in jdglrs, those of Mangalgarh 
and Parason being the largest. 

Berasia Tahsil. — Lies in tlie north-west of the nizdmat 
between 23° 32' and 23° 46' north latitude and 77° 17' and 
77° 44' east longitude. The area amounts to 249*47 square 
miles. Berasia town is the headquarters. Population in 1901 
was 23,598 ; males 12,082, females 11,516 ; density 94 persons 
per square mile. One town, Berasia (4,276), and 134 villages 
are included in the tahsU. The cultivated land comprises 
38,500 acres, 1,123| acres being irrigated. The land revenue 
amounts to Es. 1,02,620. As the nucleus from which the 
State was forrned this tahsil possesses unusual interest. 

Doraha Tahsil. — This tahsil lies between the Sehore 
tahsil and Bhopal . between north latitude 23° 16' 

and 23° 32' and east longitude 77° 2' and 77°24'. It has an area 
of 242*14 square miles. The headquarters are at Doraha. 

Population in 1901 was 25,952 ; males 13,217, females 12,735 ; 

g2 
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density 106 persons to the square mile. The -vdllages number 
109. Of the total area 48, 237-J- acres are cultivated, 4,119-^- be- 
ing irrigated. The land revenue amounts to Es. 1,54,555. 
Inspection bungaloivs stand along tlie Bhopal-Narsinghgarh 
road at Khajirria, Hingoni and Jharkhera. A cattle market 
of importance is held -at Shiampur village. 

Ahmadpur {Devifura) Talisil. — A new tahsil replac- 
ing the old Devipura tahsll. It lies between 23° 25' and 23° 39' 
north latitude and 77° 9' and 77° 21' east longitude. The area 
comprises 123 ‘36 square miles. The headquarters are at Ah- 
madpur. Population was in 1901, 13,435; males 6,892, females 
6,543 ; density 109 persons'^per square mile. The villages in the 
iaslill number 69. The cultivated area amoimts to 23,445-| 
acres, 1,029J being irrigated. The chief .market towns 
are Ahmadpur and Barkhera. The revenue amounts to 
Es. 75,729. 

Bilqiiisg’anj Tahsil. — This tahsll is situated between 
22° 52' and 23° 16' north latitude and 77° 10' and 77° 26' east 
longitude. Its area comprises 285'75 square miles. The 
headquarters are at Bilqulsganj. Population was in 1901, 
12,568; males 6,461, females 6,107 ; density 44 persons per 
square mile. The tahsll contains 115 villages. The culti- 
vated area amounts to 28,746 acres, of which 1,262-J- are 
irrigated. The land revenue is Es. 95,211. Several fans are 
held in the tahsll notably at Hingalia, Kakaskalan and 
B a richer a. 

Seliore {Sihor) Talisil. — The central tahsll of the nizeimat 
lying between 23° 2' and 23° 21' north latitude and 76° 57' 
and 77° 17' cast longitude. The area comes to 224’68 square 
miles. Sehore tovm is the headquarters of the tahsllchlr. 
Population was in 1901,27,158 ; males 13,761, females 13,397 
(excluding the British station of Sehore); the densit)'- is 121 
persons per square mile. One town, Sehore (5,109), and 117 
villages are situated in the tahsll. The cultivated area amounts 
to 43,638!] acres, 2,875J acres being irrigated. The revenue 
is Es. 1,69,103. 

Ashta Talisil. — The southernmost tahsU lying between 
22° 46' and 23° 10' north latitude and 76° 29' and 76° 57' east 
longitude. It has an area of 326'21 square miles. The 
lieadquarters are at Ashta. Population in 1901 amounted to 
34,954 persons ; 17,415 males and 17,539 females ; density 
107 persons to the square mile. The tahsll includes one toAvn, 
.Ashta (5,534), and 194 villages. The soil in this tahsll is of 
high fertihty and grows much poppy besides other crojis. The 
average cultivated apea amounts to 46,214 acres, of which 2,656 
are irrigated. The land revenue is Es. 1,54,751. A big Eaif 
is held at Ashta in Ghaii^ 
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Iclihawar Talisil — Lies in tlie soutli of tlio nizanrat 
bet\\'eeri 22° 54r' and 23° 10' north latitude and 76° 5-1' and 
77° 15' east longitude, with an area of 310’65 square miles. 

The lieadquarters are at Ichliawar. Population in 1901 
amounted to 25,188 persons ; males 12,568, females 12,920, 
ffhdng a density of 82 persons to the square mile. Villages 
number 132 and one town, Iclihawar (1,352). The cultivated 
area comprises 38,406 acres, of which 2,992.acres are irrigated. 

The revenue amounts ••:o Rs, 1,11,601. Much of this tahsU 
■\vas once held in jogT-r by the Bourbon famity (see Ichhawar 
town). The chief luaihet towns are Pipalthaun (Birjisnagar) 
and Dhvaria, while fairs are held at Arnia-kalan, Ramnagar, 

Kalapipal and several other villages. 

Jawar Tahsil. — A iaiisll lying bctiveen 22° 16'^ and 23° 23' 
north latitude and 76° 28' and 76° 15' cast longitude. The 
area araoimts to 252*75 square miles. Jawar is the heail- 
quarters of the tahsil. Population was ui 1901, 21,823 
pensons ; 12,360 males, 12,4-63 females ; density 98. Villages 
number 112. The cultivated area amounts to 33,381^- acres, 
of which 2,655-1- are irrigated. The revenue is Rs. 1,21,283. 

.Aji inspection bungalow is located here. 

Mzamat-i-janiib or Southern district.— This nizeimat situation, 
lies in the south of the State between 22° 32' and 23° 18' Area and 
northlatitnde and 77° 2' and 78° 52' east longitude. It hasan B°«“daries. 
area of 2,701-21 square miles. The headquarters are at Kalia- 
klieri. It is bounded on the north-east and west bj^ the 
State and on the south by the Narbada river which divides 
it from the Hoshangabad District of the Central Pro^dnces. 

The nizmnat falls into cavo sections, the Glmt-wpar and Pliy.sicol 
Gliai-mche, or the land above and below the Vindhyan scarp, aspects. 
Tbc upper section comprises the Tal and Chandpura and the 
lower the Deori, Udepura, Bareli, Bari, Shahganj, Mardanpur, 
and Chhipaner tahsUs. 

The Vindhyan range runs through the m-zamat, vdth peaks 
at Sulkimpur and Yarnagar reaching to over 2,000 feet. Three 
rivens traverse it, the Narbada, on which Mardanpur Bahar- 
kueb, Shahganj and Chhipaner lie ; the Barua which rises 
in the Tal tahsU and flows through Tal and Chandpura, 
joining the Narbada ; and the Betwa rising at Jhiribar in 
the Tal tahsil. 

The geological conformation is interesting as the Vindhyans 
on the east are composed of the sandstones typical of the 
group, Avbile west of Ginnurgarh they consist of Deccan trap. 

Tigers are by no means uncommon in this tract especially Fauna and 
in the jungles on the top of the scarp, wliile leopard, bear, 
chUalf nilgai, and smaller classes of animal are common. 
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An occasional -wild bnfialo has been seen near Ginnurgarb. 
The birds and fishes found are of the usual types. The flora is 
also of the type common in Central India. A good deal of teak 
is found along the range, with terminalia and other ordinary 
species. 

The chmate varies on the upper and lower section, being 
in the first case equitable and pleasant throughout the year, 
but in the lower region very trying in the hot season. No 
record of rainfall has been maintained, but it is estimated 
at 35 inches. 

The district belonged in early days to the Gond chiefs 
of Garha Mandla. Although Sleeman says that Akbar took 
away this district with others it would appear that actually 
ordy the districts such as Raisen and Tal lying north of the 
scarp were really imder Muhammadan governors.^ The 
local records describe how it was taken by Khan Dauran 
Nasrat Jang, a date is also given, Muliarram 1055 A.H. 
or February 1645, but at the same time it is said to have 
occurred in Shah Jahan’s day, which is manifestly impossible. 
The district in these days is said to have been called the Sat- 
maJiala-'panjhazdri, and to have been divided into two cJialclas, 
one comprising Ginnurgarh, Mardanpm:, Tal, Shahganj, 
Chhipaner, Shamsgarh and Jagdeshpur (Bhopal) and the 
other Deori, Udepura, Bari, Bareli, and Chandpura. In the 
18th century it fell to Dost Muhammad Khan as has been 
already narrated in the historical section. 

Several places of interest lie in the njzamafsuch as Ghinur- 
garh, Bhojpur and Chauldgarh, Avhile the whole country 
is said to be stre^vn \Yith remains, mainly Jain. 

OAving to the reorganisation of the nizdmats the Census 
figures of 1901 no longer apply, as given in the report. 
The total population of the nizdmat amoimts to 243,557 
persons ; males 120,568, females 122,989, giving a density 
of 90 persons to the square mile. Classified by rehgions 
there are 168,759 Hindus, 12,697 Musalmans, 1,282 Jains, 
60,815 Auimists and 4 others. The nizdmat contains no 
tovms but 1,010 villages. 

The best soil lies in the Kaliakheri ialisU, better Icno.mi 
as the Tal district, most of which lies in the site of the former 
Bhojpur lake. During the rains the deep alluvium of this 
tract becomes practically waterlogged, Rom the drainage 
of the surroimdmg hills, and at the same time derives great 
benefit from the natural manure which it then receives. 
Wheat is the princij)al crop gro'wn, and in the season the 
whole region is one great field of green wheat. In the tahsUs 

1 J. A. B., vi, 021. 0. A. S. R., sxu, 40, 
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below the scarp conditions are less favourable, although 
much of the soil actually in the bed of the Narbada is of high 
fertility. The Chandpura ialml is the least productive.' 

Wheat, gram, jowar and tilli are largely grown, with some Crops, 
poppy and sugarcane. Pan called Gangeri 'pcm is grown at 
Asapuri and has a great reputation. The area ordinarily 
under cultivation amounts to about 521,618 acres, of which. 

919 are irrigated. 

Tine sandstone for building purposes is found in the Manufao- 
eastern part of the nmlrnaf. At Chandpura clmnetis or boxes <^ares. 
for holding the lime chewed with pan are made, and are often 
delicately inlaid with gold. In Deori sarautas or knives 
for cutting betel-nut are made. 

Crain, cotton and oilseed are the chief exports, spices, Tra*. 
cotton and silk cloths, and kerosene -oil the main imports. 

No very large market is held in this nizamaU Exports go 
to the nearest railway station in British India in the south 
of the district, and on the Great Indian Penmsula main line 
on the plateau. 

The chief fairs held are those at Bagalwari and Ketubhan. Pairs. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway traverses the nizmnat in 
the west, while metalled roads run from Bhopal to Budlmi, and 
Hirania to Kahakheri through the district. Use is also made 
of railway stations in the Central Provinces across the Nar- 
bada. The Hoshangabad-Bhopal road which also traverses 
the district is in bad order and seldom used. 

A nazim is in .charge of the nizamai with two assistants Admiaistra- 
at headquarters and a talislUdr in each tahsll. The talislli 
number nine, Tal with" headquarters at Kahakheri, which 
is also the nizdmai headquarters, and Bareli, Bari, Chand- 
pura, Bhaironda, Mardanpur, Shahganj and Udepura. 

The ndzim is a District Magistrate and his assistants 
1st class magistrates, the tahsllddrs being 2nd or 3rd class 
magistrates. 

The land is at present assessed in accordance with tlie 
settlement of 1903 which expires in 1908. The land revenue 
is Rs. 11,10,979. 

The police are in charge of an Inspector, the force whicli 
comprises 575 of all ranks being distributed through 14 thdnds. 

Village cliauhUms who number 730 keep watch and ward 
in villages; 

The nizdmat contains 26 schools and 14 dispensaries, of 
\vhich 10 are Yundm, 

Tal {Kaliaklierl) Tahsil. — The westernmost talisil lying 
between 22^^ 52' and 23° 16' north latitude and 77° 22' and 
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77° 54' east longitude, having an area of 701*83 square miles. 
The headquarters are at Kaliakheri. 

The tahsU obtains its name from the fact that the old lake, 
or Tal of Bhojpur which formerly occupied the greater part of 
its present site. This lake which was drained by Hoshang 
Shah of Mandu in the 15th century covered an area of about 
250 square miles, and it is the alluvium of its bed that con- 
fers its great fertility on this district. 

Population under the reorganisation is 35,536 ; males 
17,865, females 17,671, giving a density' of 50 per square mile. 
Villages number 267. 

The soil is of unusual fertility, except in the south-east 
and extreme west where the Vindhyas traverse it. Maize, 
joivdr and cotton are chiefly gro-wn in the Tclianf and wheat 
and gram at the rahi. Rice is also so-wn in the rains. The 
average cultivated area amounts to 69,475 while the irrigated 
land comprises only 55 acres. The revenue demand is 
Rs. 95,869. 

Udepura TahSil. — This tahsll lies between 22° 58' and 
23° 10' north latitude and 78° 22' and 78° 40' east longi- 
tude. The area amounts to 171-02 square miles. The head- 
quarters are at Udepura village. Population amounts to 
32,388 persons ; males 15,881, females 16,507, giving a density 
of 190 per square mile. Villages number 74. The soil is of 
good class, about 76,694 acres being ordinarily cultivated, of 
which 353 are irrigated. 

A large fair is held at Ketubhan village where cattle are 
sold. 

A school, a Yu 7 iml dispensary, and an English dispen- 
sary, and Imperial and State post offices are located at the 
headquarters at Udepura. 

The revenue amounts to Rs. 1,56,636. 

Bareli Tahsil.— This taJisll lies between 22° 52' and 23°7' 
north latitude and 78° 12' and 78° 26' east longitude, having an 
area of 212-53 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
38,352 ; males 18,996, females 19,356, giving a density of 180 
per square mile. The tahsil contains 111 villages, the largest 
being Bareh (3,167). The soil is of moderate fertility except 
in the extreme north and south. The cultivated area 
amounts to 88,400 acres, of which 117 are irrigated. The 
revenue demand is Rs. 2,10,131. 

A school, a Y midnl dispensary and an Imperial and a State 
post office are located at Bareli, the headquarters of the tah- 
sll. At Jaingarh stands a 12th century temple. 
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Bari Tahsil. — This tahsU is situated between 22° 48' and 
23° 10' north latitude and 78° 0' and 78° 13' east longitude with 
an area of 200’39 square miles. 

The population numbers 29,239 persons ; males 14,437, 
females 14,802, gmng a density of 145 per square mile. It 
contains 95 villages. 

The headquarters are at Bari, a large village with a popula- 
tion of 2,008 persons. 

The cultivated area amomits to 55,368 acres, of which 
181 are irrigated. Several fairs are held in the district, 
the most important being those at Bahar-kach and Bari, 
one at the latter place being in honour of Sayad Salar Masud 
Ghazi. Bari or Chainpur-Bari was the old Gond head- 
quarters. The revenue demand is Es. 1,15,158. 

A school, a sciyar outpost and a police station are situated 
in Bahar-kach. 

Shahg’anj {GMcIili) tahsil. — This taJisU lies between 
22° 44' and 22° 57' north latitude and 77° 44' and 78° 5' east 
longitude, ■with an area of 178’37 square miles. 

Tlie population in 1901 was 28,143 persons, ghung a den- 
sity of 1 58 per square mile. It contains 80 villages. 

The chief -Ullage and headquarters is Chichli, also called 
Shahganj. The cultivated area amounts to 5,291 acres, 9 
acres being irrigated. The revenue demand is Rs. 1,18,759. 

The headquarters contains a police station, Urdu and Hindi 
schools, a Yunmil dispensary and Imperial and State post 
offices. 

Chandpura Tahsil. — This tahsU lies between 22° 56' and 
23° 18' north latitude and 77° 48' and 78° 12' east longitude. It 
has an area of 347 '09 square miles. Population is 9,200, 
gi'vdng a density of 26 to the square mile. It contains 80 
villages. The headquarters are at Chandpura -nllage which 
contains a Hindi school, a Yundnl dispensary and a police sta- 
tion. The nearest telegraph station is at Hirania railway 
station, 23 miles distant. The cultivated area amounts to 
18,008 acres, 91 acres being irrigated. The revenue demand 
is Rs. 27,544. 

Deori Tahsil. — This tahsil lies between 23° 2' and 23° 15' 
north latitude and 78° 35' and 78° 52' east longitude having 
an area of 150’09 square miles. The population numbered 
21,870, giving a density per square naiie of 145 persons. 
The 'Village of Deori is the headquarters. There are in 
all 68 villages. It contains a police station, English and 
Yu 7 idnl dispensaries and Imperial and State post offices. 
-The cultivated area amounts to 46,932 acres, of which 74 
are irrigated. The revenue demand is Rs. 92,914. 
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]l![ardaiipiir Tahsil. — ^It lies between 22° 34' and 22° 58' 
north latitude and 77° 17' and 77° 44' east longitude. Its 
area amounts to 378'23 square miles. The population num- 
bered 20,032, giving 53 persons to the square mile. The 
\dllages number 127. The cultivated area comprises 42,364 
acres, of which 106 acres are irrigated. The revenue demand 
is Rs. 1,13,399.- Hindi and Urdu schools, a Yundnl dispen- 
sary and a police station and State and Imperial post offices 
are situated at headquarters. 

Chhipaner Talisil. — This tahsU lies between 22° 32 and 
22° 57' north latitude and 77°- 2' and 77° 23' east longitude, 
having an area of 364‘66 square miles. Population is 28,797, 
giving a density of 79 persons . to the square mile. The 
villages number 108. The headquarters are at Bhaironda, 
which contains a police station, Urdu and Hindi school, 
Yundnl dispensary and Imperial and State post offices. 

The cultivated area amounts to 73,169 acres, 132 acres 
being irrigated. The revenue demand is Rs. 1,80,569. 
Chhipaner, formerly the headquarters, is a village of some 
size and local importance. 

GAZETTEER. 

A 

Ahmadpur ( Devlpiira , ), tahsU Ahmadpur, Nizdmati-i- 
maghrib. — A village lying in23°31' N. and 77° 16' E., thehead-_ 
quarters of the tahsU. Its Hindu name was Devipura. It 
contains the tahsU office. Imperial and State post offices, 
a school, and a Yundnl dispensary. Population was (1901) 
799 ; males 407, females 392. 

Amrawad, tahsll Raisen, Nizdniat-i-mashrih. — A village 
situated in 23° 18' N. and 77° 58' E., 4 miles west of Narwar. 
Population 69 ; males 31, females 38. It must once have 
contained a fine temple of which remains still exist. 

Amrawad, tahsU Bari, Nizdmat-i-jannb. — A large village 
in 22° 58' N. and 78° 6' E. Population (1901) 1,139; males 
547, females 592. 

Aohlighat, Mardanpur, Nizdmat-i-jannb. — A village 
at a ford on the Narbada at a “ Triveni ” situated in 22° 39 
N. and 77 '32' E. It is Imown for a religious fair held at 
the Somvati Amdvas. Population (1901) 217 ; males 108, 
females 109. 

Asapuri, tahsll Tal, Nizdmat-i-janub. — A village in 23° 5' 
N. and 77° 40' E. The place is interesting as containing the 
remains of an old temple apparently Vaishnav as a figure 
of Varaha is lying here. 
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All image of Asapuri Devi of somewhat unusual type 
is also here. Probably the village obtained its name from the 
existence of the shrine to the goddess. A ruined Jain shrine 
is also traceable, witli a 16 feet figure of Santi-nath, Popu- 
lation (1901) 721 : males 316, females 375. 

Ashta, ialml Ashta, N izamat-i-magJirib. — The headquarters 
ot the Nizcmiat-i-m a glirih and of the Ashta taJisU. It is 
situated on the eastern bank of the Parbati river 1,667 feet 
above sea level in 23° Phi. and 76° 16' E. It stands upon 
the metalled road from Ujjam and Dewas to Sehore being 
12 miles from Dewas and 28 from Sehore station on the Bhopal- 
Ujjain Rahway. Unmetalled roads comiect it with Ichhawar 
and Chhipaner. It is the largest town in the nizdmat having 
.a population in 1901 of 5,531 persons ; males 2,785, females 
2,719 ; the population in 1891 having been 6,280 and in 1881 
5,793. - The return by rehgions shewed Hindus 3,218 or 58 
per cent.; Jains 117 or 8 per cent.; Muhammadans 2,829 or 33 
per cent, and Animists 10. Ashta lias always been a place 
of importance, its position making it a convenient resting place 
for armies marchuig eastwards from Ujjain. It is mentioned 
occasionally by Muhammadan historians. In 1631 Vikrama- 
jlt, the son of Raja Jhujhar Singh of Orchha, was defeated 
here by Khan Zaman and barely escaped with his hfe.^ When 
it fell to Dost Muhammad Khan he built the fort taking its 
material from a temple at Mura war village (23° 9' N. and 76° 29' 
E.). By 1128 A.H. (1715) and 1110 A.H. (1728) he had erected 
some of the gates and a iaori. 

In 1201 A.H. (1786) Sharif Muhammad Khan made 
Ashta his base, the town being then already in the hands 
of the Marathas. It remained in the hands of the Marathas 
and Pindaris till 1817 when it was restored to Nazar Muhammad 
by the British Government. Nawab Jahangir Muhammad 
Khan retired to Ashta fort after being defeated on 19th Rajjah 
1253 A.H. (23rd August 1837) on the plain of Maghti, 2 
miles from. the town. He was then besieged by the State 
forces mitil September when the British Government. inter* 
fered and the siege was raised. 

Ashta is still a considerable centre for the opium and 
grain trade, these articles being carried by road to Sehore 
where there is a large market. The at dyeing industry 
still exists, but is in a declining state, though the brilhancy 
and permanency of the Ashta colours are still famous, 
a fact said to be due to the pecuhar property of the water 
there. Ashta contains a police station and Imperial ' and 
State post offices, a school and a European and a 
Yundnl dispensary. The only buildings of any importance 


1 E. M. H., vii, 47. 
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are tlie Jama Masjid, built in tbe 46th year of Akbar 
(1601) and restored by the husband of the present Cliief. 
The fort is now in a dilapidated state. On one gate is an 
inscription recording its erection by Dost Muhammad Khan 
in A.H.1128 (1715) and a well inside the fort with an in- 
scription of Yar Muhammad Khan of A.H.1140 (1728). 

B 

Bagalwara, talisll Bareli, Nizmnat-i-janvh. — A village lying 
in 22° 55' N. and 78° 15' E. noted for the big fairs held on the 
Narbada in KdrtiJc, Mdgli and Baisdlh. Population (1901) 
835 ; males 431, females 404. 

Baharkach, taJisUBaii, Nizdmat-i-jannh. — ^A large village ’ 
situated in 22° 49' N. and 78° 6' E. It contains a school, police 
and smjar outposts. A fair is held here in Chaita attended 
by large numbers. Population (1901) 2,578 ; males 1,255, 
females 1,323. 

Bainhori, tahsll B&mhoxlfNizdmat-i-mashriJc. — This village, 
which hes in 23° 13' N. and 78° 18' E., is the headquarters 
of the tahsll. Its population in 1901 was 1,405 ; males 
701, females 704. The tahsll offices, a Yimdnl dispensary, 
a State post office and a police station are located here. 

It is perhaps the Balori or Bhori in sarkdr Eaisen of 
Alcbar’s day. 

Bandrabkan (Ramnagar), tahsll Shahganj, Nizdmat-i- 
januh. — A village situated in 22° 48' N. and 77° 50' E., well 
Imown for the fair held there in Kdrtih. Population 
(1901) 1,462 ; males 710, females 752. 

Bareli, tahsll Bareli, Nizdmat-i-jannb. — The headquarters 
of the tahsll sitn&ted on the Ghogra in 23° 0' N. and 78° 18' E. 
It contains the offices of the tahsUddr, a Hindi-Urdu school, 
a dispensary, a police station and Imperial and State 

post offices. Population (1901) 3,601 ; males 1,748, females 
1,853. 

Bari, tahsll Bari, Nizdmat-i-janvh. — The headquarters 
of the tahsll, lying in 23° 3' N. and 78° 9' E, on the Barna river. 
It contains, besides the usual offices, a school, a dis- 

pensary, a police station and Imperial and State post offices. 
Population (1901) 2,008 ; males 922, females 1,086. 

Berasia {Barasia), tahsll Berasia, Nizdmat-i-maghrib . — 
Town situated in 23° 38' N. and 77° 27' E. 

Berasia was in Alcbar’s day included in the sarMr of Rai- 
sen in the sTihah of Malwa. In 1709 Dost Muhammad Khan 
acquired Berasia on lease and by rapidly extending its domiii- 
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ions founded the Bhopal State. In the 18th century it was 
seized by Yashwant Eao Ponwar of Dhar, and fell later 
on to Amir Khan who made it over in to the famous 
Pindari leader Karim Khan. After the suppression of the 
Pindaris in 1817 it was restored to Dhar, but was confiscated 
in 1859, and in the following year was made over to Bhopal 
as a reward for services rendered in the Mutiny, 

In the tovTi stands a mosque built by Dost Muhammad 
in 1714 which contains the tomb of his father Kur Muhammad 
Khan. 

Population (1901) 4,276 persons ; males 2,205, females 
2,071. Occupied houses 978. Hindus numbered 3,050 
or 71 per cent., Jains 129, Musahnans 1,097 or 26 per cent. 

There arc, besides the Nizumcd and ialisll offices, a school, 
a dispensar}", a British and a State post office. 

Berasia is 24 miles by a metalled road from Bhopal town. 

Bhaironda, talisll Chbipaner, NimmaUi-jannb. — ^Head- 
quarters of the Chhipaner talml in 22° 41'' N. and 77° 16' E. 
It contains the usual offices, a police station, a sayar-noka, 
a Yunanl dispensary, a Urdu and Hindi school and Imperial 
and State post offices. Many weavers live here who make 
and other articles. Population (1901) 2,110; males 1,019, 
females 1,091. 

Bhojpur, talml Tal, Nizamat-i-jannb. — A small village 
situated in 23° 6' N. and 77° 38' E., celebrated for the remains 
of a magnificent temple and cyclopean dam. Population 
(1901) 237 ; males 113, females 124. 

The great Saivite temple is in plan a simple square 
with an exterior dimension of 66 feet, and is devoid of 
the re-entrant angles usual in such buildings. Inside are 
four massive pillars, 40 feet high, supporting an in- 
complete but magnificent dome, covered with rich carving. 
The pillars, though very massive, have a tapering appearance 
as they are made in three sections, the lowest, an octagon 
with facets of 2| feet, surmounted by a second octagon 
vith facets of 2^- feet from which springs a 24-faced 
section. The doorway is richly carved above, but plain below, 
while two sculptured figures of unusual merit stand on either 
hand. On the other three sides of the building are balconies, 
each supported by massive brackets and four richly carved 
pillars. The temple was never completed and the earthen 
ramp used to raise stones to the level of the dome is still 
standing. The lingam inside is of great size and unusual 
elegance, being 7\ feet high and 17 feet 8 inches in circum- 
ference. It stands on a massive platform 21^ feet square, 
jnade of three superimposed blocks of sandstone and, in spite 
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of its great size tlie Ungam and its pedestal, are so well pro- 
portioned as to produce a general effect of solidity and liglit- 
ness truly remarkable. The temple probably belongs to the 
12th or 13th century. Had it been completed, it would have 
had few rivals, , 

Close to this temple stands a Jain shrine 14 feet by 11 feet 
with a slab roof 20 feet from floor level containing three 
figures of tirthanhars, one being a colossal statue of Maha- 
vira 20 feet high and the other two of Parasnath, This temple 
is also rectangular in plan and was possibly erected at the 
same time, but hke the Hmdu temple, it was left unfinished 
and bears a similar ramp for raising stones. On the rocks west 
of the temple, about 150 yards off, are numerous drawings. 
These represent the carvings and mouldings of the temple 
pillars, on a small scale, and are perhaps workmen’s designs. 

West of Bhojpur once lay a vast lake, but nothing remains 
except the ruins of the magnificent old dams by which its 
waters were held up. The site was chosen with great sldll 
as a natural wall of hills enclosed the whole area except for 
two gaps, in width 100 yards and 500 yards, respectively. These 
were closed by gigantic dams made of earth faced on both 
sides with enormous blocks of sandstone, many being 4 feet 
long by 3 feet broad and 2-| feet thick set svithout mortar. 
The smaller dam is 44 feet high and 300 feet thick at the base, 
the larger dam 24 feet high with a flat top 100 feet broad. These 
embankments held up an expanse of water of about 250 square 
miles, its southernmost point tying just south of Kaliakheri 
town, which stands in what was formerly the bed of the lake, 
and its northernmost at Dumkhera village near Bhopal city. 
Tradition ascribes this great work to Kaja Bhoja of Dhar 
(1010-55), but it may possibly be of earlier date. The Betwa 
river being insufficient to fill the area enclosed, the great 
dam between the lakes at Bhopal City was built, by which the 
stream of the Kaliasot river was turned from its natural course 
so as to feed this lake. Close to Bhojpur and east of the great 
dam is a waste weir cut out of the solid rock of one of the 
lower hills.^ 

The lake was destroyed by Hoshang Shah of Malwa 
(1405—34), who cut through the lesser dam, and thus, either 
intentionally or in a fit of destructive passion, added an enor- 
mous area of the highest fertility to his possessions. The 
Gonds have a tradition that it took an army of them three 
months to cut through the dam, and that the lake took three 
years to empty, while its bed was not habitable for thirty years 
afterwards. The climate of Malwa is said to have been mate- 
lially altered by the removal of this vast sheet of water. 


1 I. A., xvii, p. 348. J, A. B., xvi, 739 ; xviii, 885. 
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A well known series of verses runs ; — 

Tal to Bhopal tdl Aur sab talaiya 
Bdnl io Kamaldpatl Aur sah Ranaiya 
Garh io Chitorgarh Aur sab Garhiya 
Rcljd io Rdmchandra Aur sub Rajaiya. 

Bhopal City, iahstl Huzur (Islamnagar), iV/zajTiai-t- Descriptive. 
mashrih. — The cnief city of the State is situated on a sandstone 
ridge 1,652 feet above sea level, at Lat, 23° 16' N., Long. 

77° 25' E., and occupying together with its suburbs an 
area of 8 square miles. 

It stands on the edge of two great lakes, the 
Pukhta-Pul Talao (Lake of the Bridge of Stone), with a still 
larger lake, the Bara Talao (Great Lake), lying to the west. 

Few places can boast as picturesque a situation as Bhopal 
City. From the borders of the great lakes to the summit of 
the ridge, 500 feet above it, the town rises tier on tier, an 
iiTegular mass of houses, large and small, interspersed with 
gardens full of big and shady trees. In the centre of the city 
rise the tall dark-red minarets of the Jama Masjid of Kudsia 
Begam crowned with glittering golden spikes. Near the great 
dam which separates the two lakes lies a great pile of white 
palaces from which a broad flight of steps leads, through a lofty 
gateway, to the water’s edge, while upon the heights to its 
rvest stands Dost Muhammad’s fort of Fatehgarh. Two lines 
of fortification embrace the city, the inner ring enclosing the 
old to'wn, the 8hahr-i-7chds or Oily Proper, and the outer the 
more modern' quarters and suburbs. The two great lakes 
which lie at the foot of the town are a notable feature. There 
was originally only one lake, which was held up by the great 
dam which now separates the tv/o lakes, built, it is said, by a 
minister of Eaja Bhoja of Dhar. The second dam which holds 
up the waters of the lower lake was built in about 1791 by 
Clihote Khan when minister to Nawab Hayat Muhammad. 

The area of the Upper Lake, called the Bara Palao (Great 
Lake), is 2^ square miles, that of the Low^er Lake, the Talao - 
Pukhta-Pul, square mile. The two are connected by an 
aqueduct admitting of .the contrbl of the flow and the 
regulation of the water-supply of the city which is drawn 
from the lakes. The water is pumped up from the upper 
lake by an engine and from the lower by a water wheel worked 
from the overflow. 

Tradition relates that the city stands on the site of an old 
town founded by Raja Bhoja of Dhar (1010 — 55), who is 
credited with the erection of the old fort, near the quarter of 
the to^yn still Imown as Bhojpur, which was tiU lately used 
as a jail. A Rani of Raja Udayaditya Paramara (1059 — 80), 
grandson of Bhoja, is said to have founded a temple here 
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knovm as the Sabha-mandala, wliicli was completed in A.D. 
1184, and wMcli occupied the site on whicli tlie Jama Masjid 
of Kudsia Begam now stands. 

It is, however, certain that there was never a town of any 
size here though possibly one was in contemplation or even 
commenced, a fact easily accounted for by the declining power 
of the Parmara Chiefs of Dhar, at that period. Dost Muham- 
mad Khan on 9th ZfZ hijja 1135 A.H. (6th July 1722) built the 
Fatehgarh Fort. He connected it with the old fort of Raja 
Bhoja by a wall, which he carried on till it enclosed a site 
large enough for the city ; the area so enclosed is that Still 
known as the ShaJir-i-hhds, or City Proper. 

In Nawab Yar Muhammad’s time, however, Islamnagar 
was the capital, but Kawab Faiz Muhammad returned to 
Bhopal, which has since been the chief town. In Nawab 
Hayat Muhammad’s time the walls and fortifications were 
considerably strengthened by Chhote Khan. In 1812-13, 
during the attack of the Nagpur and Gwalior forces, the whole 
town outside Dost Muhammad’s wall was laid in ruins and it 
was not till Nazar Muhammad’s succession that it commenced 
to recover. Times were, however, still unsettled, and the 
houses erected even then were poor structures with thatched 
roofe. Up to the end of Kudsia Begam’s rule indeed the 
population consisted mainly of Afghan adventurers seeking 
military service who had no intention of settling down per- 
manently. Nawab Jahangir, however, endeavoured to remedy 
this and induced people to settle permanently and build good 
houses. As a preliminary step he removed the troops, a some- 
what disturbing element, out of the city limits to Jahangirabad 
on the south side of the lake. His scheme was successful 
and the city at once began to develop as a trading centre. 
Sikandar Begam on her succession ^Yith characteristic energy 
at once set to work to improve the city by making proper 
roads and Hghting them with lamps. Shah Jahan Begam 
added many buildings, of which the Taj-mahal and Bara- 
mahal palaces, the great Taj-ul-masajid mosque, as yet in- 
complete, the Lai Kothi, the new Central Hospital, the Lans- 
downe Hospital for women and the new Jail are the most im- 
portant. Many buildings are being added by the present Chief, 
who is iounding the new suburb of Ahmadabad some distance 
west of the city. 

There are no buildings of any antiquarian interest. The 
fort of Raja Bhoja is not, as it stands now, of any archaeological 
value. A tradition is current locally that a temple called 
the Sahhd-mandala was built near the old fort by a Rani of 
Raja Udayaditya Paramara of Dhar (1059' — 80) called Salmah. 
An inscription is also said to have existed, however, stating 
that the building was commenced in'1208 V.S. (1152) and 
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finished on Monday Eartik Badi tlj 1241 V. S. (1 184). This 
inscriptiozij if it ever existed, has long since disappeared. 

There are few buildings, indeed, of any particular architectural 
merit, though there are many large houses, often two and three 
stories high. These are as a rule enclosed by high walls and 
though often massive and well built add but little to the 
beauty of the to'^vn. Manj^ of the streets, however, are 
by no moans devoid of beauty, the irregularity of the 
houses' which form them, the sudden turns leading into 
unsuspected sqziares, and the great gateways which pierce 
the walls of bigger dwellings adding much to the 
pictures quehess. One most noticeable feature is the all pre- 
vailing sandstone dust, which covers everything, houses, trees 
and even the pariah dogs vnth a red pall. The houses are 
substantial, as the sandstone which abounds in the neighbour- 
hood is the principal material used in building, even small 
houses being constructed of it. Of individual buildings the 
great unfinished mosque, of Shah Jahan Begam, is the 
only one with any pretensions to architectural merit, though 
the Jama Masjid of Kudsia Begam built of a fine purple-red 
sandstone and the Moti Masjid, a miniature repHca of the 'great 
mosque at Delhi, are not mipleasing. The palaces, an 
irregular pile of buildings added to by each successive 
ruler, and constructed without any definite plan, havehttle to 
recommend them. The influence of European architecture is 
noticeable everywhere and markedly so in buildings now 
under construction. 

There are many gardens in and around the city. Of these Gardens, 
the most important are the Aish-bagh {Garden of Dehght) 
laid out by Kudsia Begam, which contains many large trees, a 
small mosque and a very fine haori ; the Farhai-afza-bagh (In- 
creaser of Joy) of Sikandat Begam, Avhich contams her tomb, 
surrounded by a fine screen of white marble ; the Nvr-hagh 
(Garden of Ifight), of which the western border sldrts the lake, 
made by Nawab Jahangir, containing Ms tomb and those of 
Amir Muliammad Khan and Suliman Jahan Begam, a daugh- 
ter of the present chief, and also a small mosque ; the garden of 
Muiz Mubammad Khan, the eldest son of Kawab Ghaus 
Muhammad, which contains his own tornb and those of his 
father and Ms brother Eaujdar Muhammad Khan, some time 
minister of the State ; and the,TFaz^r-6«gf7i, which contains the 
tombs of Wazir Muhammad Khan and Ms son Nazar Muham- 
mad. 

The Fatehgarh Fort with its Bdlahila, or citadel,^ stands FateLgarh 
on an eminence on the north side of the Bara Talao. TheEort. 
view from the ramparts is a magmficent- one. In front the 
southern bank of the lake, rises steeply from the water’s edge, 
while stretching far away to the west lies the great Bara Talao 

H 
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reflecting tlie fort and tlie surrounding hills on its placid sur 
face, to the east is the city with a pile of white palaces in the 
fore ground, and beyond the closely packed dwellings of the 
town, with the tall minarets of Kudsia Begam’s. mosque 
towering above them, and the old dam of Raja Bhoja with the 
lesser lake beyond it; to the north the Taj -mahal palace of 
Shah Jahan Begam with its great tanks overlooked by the 
gromng Taj-ul-masajid, the “•C^o^vnof mosques,” destined 
when' completed to dominate the whole. 

The fort is built in the usual style of Muhammadan 
strongholds, but can never have been a very formidable place 
either as regards position or structure. It now contains 
an arsenal of old arms and nine old guns on the ramparts. 
A huge and finely illuminated copy of the Koran, 5 feet 21- 
inches long, is kept in a room here ; nothing is laiown as to 
its origin, The mausoleum of Dost Muhammad Khan stands 
near the gate of the citadel. A state granary is also situated 
within the walls. 

Since the opening of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
line in 1881 and the Bhopal-Ujjain branch in 1895, the trade 
of the city has expanded rapidly and with it the population. 

Population in 1868 was 37,539 ; males 19,225, females 
18,314 ; houses 7,292. In 1881 the population was 55,402 ; 
1891, 70,338; 1901, 77,023 persons; males 39,177, females 
37,846. This gives an increase of 39 per cent, since 1881 and • 
of 9 per cent, in the last decade. Classified by religions Hindus 
numbered 33,052 or 43 per cent., Jains 1,327 or. 2 per cent, 
ParsTs 28, Musalmans 41,888 or 54 per cent., Christians 223, 
Animists 234, Sikhs 262 and Jews 9. The density is 15 persons 
per acre: the proportion of the sexes 97 females to 100 males, 
and 91 wives to 100 husbands. 

The principal occupations followed were in-door servants. 
4,763 with 4,510 dependants ; grain and pulse dealers 2,548 
with 294 dependants; Grocers 1,001 with 1,057 dependants; 
Cotton workers 1,647, numbering 158 cleansers, 722 weavers, 
and 767 spinners, with 1,714 dependants; money lenders 850. 

The prevailing language is Urdu, spoken by 93 per 
cent, of the population. 

One hundred and sixty- four mosques stand in the city, 
of which 110 are si^ported by the State and 11 from the 
Begam’s privy purse, 43 being private edifices. The Jama 
Masjid of Kudsia Begam commenced in 1833 and finished in 
1856 is the largest at present, the Taj-ul-Masajids being 
incomplete. The Moti Masjid, a miniatiue copy of the great 
mosque at Delhi, is the most picturesque. There are 52 
temples in the city, of which three receive a grant of la-nd 
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from the State, for their maintenance. Of these five are Jain, 
three belong to the Nanalqaanthi sect and three to the Kabir- 
panthls, while the rest are Hindu. 

There is also a Eoman Catholic Church built by Madame 
Dulhin, wife of Balthazar Bourbon, minister to Nawab Hazar 
Muhammad (see Ichhawar) in 1873. A monthly grant of 
Es. 70 is given by the State towards its maintenance. 

In 1903-190-1- the City was visited by plague. The mor- Plaguo. 
tality was very high, about 2,160 deaths occurring. Some 
opposition was' at first oSered to disinfection and inoculation, 
but popular opinion gradually came round and over 1,000 
inoculations were carried out. 

A good deal of cultivation is carried on in the low-lymg por- piiltivation, 
tions of the town, popi^y and vegetables being grown in some 
quantity. prices. 

Wages for labour are in the city 50 per cent, higher than 
in the districts, and the prices of grain almost as high, pro- 
portionately. '\^Tieat selling in the districts for 22 seers 
sells in the city for 15, gram at 18 instead of 26 and maize 
at 27 instead of 12. 

The standard of luxury has risen rapidly since the railways 
were opened, European goods being largely bought, even the 
poorer classes requiring a greater degree of comfort. 

The chief industries are weaving and printing of cotton 
cloth, the making of jewellery and preparation of cjuilca, a 
mixture of safeon, lime, and other ingredients eaten with 
betel-leaf, of which the Bhopal variety is famous. Its con- 
stant consumption by both sexes of all ages is only too evident. 

The city is not included in any of the nizamais but forms -Administra- 
a separate administrative division, the SeJerohi (three kos) 
or “ six miles radius ” which is conti’oUed by the city 
authorities. 

The city is managed by a municipality which was in- 
augurated in 1903. The members of the committee are not 
elected but nominated by the State. There are 39 members, of 
whom five are ofi&cials, including the State Engineer and 
Medical Ofi&cer ; of the rest 11 are selected from among ofi&cials, 
and 23 from non-ofl&cials. The municipal income is Es. 50,000 
a year allotted from State revenues. The conservancy, 
lighting, and maintenance of roads', demolition of dangerous 
buildmgs, and control of cemeteries are its most important 
duties. In case of scarcity, relief is provided by the same body. 

Besides the re^ar police there are four Kiladdrs in charge 
respectively of the-Eatehgafh fort, the Bdld-hila, the old fort 
of Haya Bhag, and the city waU. They keep the gates and 
are responsible for the patrolling of their charges. 

9 2 
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The city is also watched by a regular police force of 416 
all told under a special thanddcir for the SeJcrohi. 

Guest house. Two guest houses for European State guests laiown .as the 
Purani KothI and Lai Kothi, the latter being used by the Poli- 
tical Agent when visiting Bhopal, four sarais, the Sikandar 
Sarai, Sarai Muhammad Ghulam Hussain, Sarai Hafiz Abdul, 
Sarai Munshi Mimaur Khan and two dharamslidlas he -within 
the city limits. 

Wards, etc. The city wahs are pierced by seven gates. The four 'rnain 
gates are named after the days of the week, Pir and Jumarati 
on the north side, the Itwara and Budhwara on the east ; the 
other gates are the Imam! on the north side, so called from 
its being used by the Tdzia procession at the Muliarram, the 
Giimuri gate from which a road used to lead to Ginnurgarh 
before the lower tanlc was made, and the Kila danudza in the 
old fort of Baja Bhoja. An iimer wall surrounds the Shah- 
jahanabad quarter, and is pierced by four gates called the 
Bab-Shahi, Bab-Jahangu-, Bab-Muzaffarl and Bab-MuhammadT. 

The city is ch-sdded into three main sections. The Slinhr-i- 
JcJids or City Proper, witliin the walls, Shahjahanabad, which 
occupies the central portion and in Avhich the Jama Masjid 
of Kudsia Begam, the palaces and Taj-ul-masajid stand, and 
at the north-east corner of the lower lake, JahangTrabad, which 
is the Cantonment for the troops. These sections are sub- 
dmded into miihaUas or wards. 

The SJiaJir-i-Jv'Jids is divided into G Cliaiihis, each of wliich 
is sub-di^dded into muliallas. 

The Cliaul't-CJiaiik, which is the most important, is situated 
in the heart of the city close to the Jama jMasjid. It derives 
its name from the four roads which lead from it to the Juma- 
rati, Ginnfiri, Itwara and Imami gates. It is chiefly inhabited 
by bankers and merchants. An open square serves as a 
market place. The Muhalkis in this Clmild are Ibrahhn-pura ; 
Kaserapura, Itwara-bazar ; Lakherapura ; Muharram muhalla ; 
Muhalla Kailetwala ; Masjid; Muhalla Eanl Sahiba; Muhalla 
Gulya Dhai ; Kazipura ; Gfijarpura ; Muhalla Teratut ; Muhalla 
Peroz Khail; Muhalla Atta Si)mi Khan, memorable as the 
scene of the last fight but one in the great struggle of 1812. 
ChaiiJci Somwdra is di^^ded into 5 vmhallas. The miiJialJa 
Hawa lllahal contains the pakace of this name now used for 
the Sulimania school ; the Malipnra ; Fatimapura estabhshed 
by Kudsia Begam on her return from Mecca; Bazar-pTr 
muhalla, Klvirhi his-Hazdri which was the scene of the 
second fight in 1812 ; the sally port bearing this name which 
was used in the fight has been closed up. 

CJmiB Pathdr, which includes the palaces of the chief, 
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the Humayim, Sadar, Sultan, Shanlcat, hloti, Sliesha and 
Kadim Mahals. 

Chaulcl Talaiya, which has 18 BfuJiallas. MuliaUa Rait- 
ghafc ; h'lidialla Bharijlnmj a ; Muhalla Pari-ghat (the fairies’ghat, 
so called from its being frequented by the ladies of the palace) ; 
j\lulialla Dhobiful ; Muhalla Bawarchian ; Muhalla Talaiya ; 
i^IuliaUa Ghobdar-pura ; Muhalla Madar-barali ; Muhalla Gondi- 
nala, formerly a drain for the city sewage, here the second fight 
in the siege of 1812 toolr ])}ace ; Midiaha Tuldd Dolaia ; Muhalla 
Sabz-maiidi; Muhalla Kazar-gani called after the .hlawab, it 
was inhabited formerly by Gonds chiefly ; the Central police 
station stands here ; Sluhalla Budhwara Bazar near the Budli- 
wara gate ; Muhalla Pindaraii formerly inhabited by Pindaras ; 
IMuhalla Beldaran ; Muhalla Ab-ganj inhabited by Bohoras who 
ore Sliias whence its name ; Hatim-pura founded by Hatara 
Muhammad Khan, a son of Ghaus hluhammad Khan ; Muhalla 
Mandir-kamali, which contains many Scnnd.dlns of Yogis. 

CJiauhl Imdmbdra. — ^Bhairu Muhalla, a prostitutes’ quarter, 
the Post and Telegraph office are situated here; Muhalla 
Bhoipura ; Muhalla Kumharpura ; Muhalla Balaipm-a ; Muhalla 
Barhipura ; Muhalla Bhangipura ; Muhalla Pathar so called 
from the rock visible in it ; Pindarapura (second) forms part of 
it. 

Chauhl Palilca (Puhhia'pul).- Muhalla Chatalpura lies south 
of the Budhwara gate ; Muhalla Yogipura, Cliamarpura, formerly 
inhabited by tanners who were, however, removed to Jahangir- 
abad; Muhalla Metwarpura, Muhalla Ahirpura; Muhalla Bhoi- 
pura. The Lady Lansdowne. Hospital is in tins Chauhl. 

Chauhi Mangalwdra. — ^Muhalla Mangalwara ; Muhalla Chhaoni 
Vilayat. The Railway station, Sikandari and Hafiz Abdul Latif 
Sarais are in this Chauhl, hluhaUa Chand Borh, Mulialla 
Kachhipura, Muhalla Hammalan. 

Chauhl Jalidnglrdhdd or the military quarters where the 
State troops are cantoned. It contains Muhalla Barhkhera 
Kalfn and Khurd Muhalla Jahangirabad where the troops 
•live; the Pmuni-kothi and Lal-kothI gue.st houses, the State 
Distillery, Roman Cathohe Church and Kur Aish and Farhat 
gardens are situated in it. A fair is held here every Saturday. 

ShdJijahdndhdd. — This quarter was fomidedby Shah Jahan 
Begam and lies in the northern part of the city containing the 
Taj Mahal, the Nur Mahal, the Taj-ul-masajid, the sarai of 
Munshi Hussain Khan, the Mina-bazar and cotton mill It 
has seventeen Muhallas ; Muhalla Khawaspura where the late 
chief’s attendants lived ; Muhalla Mughal-pura ; Muhalla Barah- 
mahal; Niamat-pura; Kaisarganj near the ldgah {Baif-ul-Idain) 
in which the Muhtajldiana (House of charity) where doles are 
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given to tlie poor every Friday stands; Midialia jawahar 
Bazar, MuFalla Bazar mandi, wliere a grain bazar is beld 
every Thursday ; Mnballa Bilqiris bazar called after a daughter 
of the present Chief, now deceased ; Kaserapura ; Chamarpura ; 
Kolipura; Najjarpura; SUawatpura; Eegimentpura, where the 
Imperial Service cavalry lines are situated ; Loharpura, Muhalla 
Gulzar-lcuncha, the Nur Mahal and State of&ces are here. 

Education. A Sardar’s School for the sons of State sardars has been 
lately started under a European Principal, three other State 
schools with about 600 scholars, besides numerous private 
institutions being also situated in the city. Special schools 
for instruction in medicine and midwifery are attached to the 
Central and Lansdowne Hospitals, besides two girls’ schools 
and an industrial school for females. 

Hospitals and Seven Hospitals and Dispensaries have been opened in 
dispensaries, including the Central “ Prince of Wales’ Hospital ” 

and Ihe "Lansdotvne” Hospital for women in charge of a 
European Lady Doctor and three native shafdkJidnas. 

Bhopal is the junction for the Great Indian Peninsula and 
Bliopal-Ujjain railways. It is 600 miles distant from Bombay. 

Bilquisganj, tahsU Bhquisganj, Nizdmai-i-maghrih. — ^Head- 
quarters of the talisU of the same name situated in 23° 6' N. 
and 77° 18' E. It is called after Bilquis Jahan, a daughter 
of the present Chief. Its original name was Jhagaria. It con- 
tains the ialml oflBces, a school, a State post office and a 
Yundnl dispensary. Population (1901) was 944 ; male 508, 
females 436. 

C 

Chainpur, tahsU Bari, Nizdmat-i-janfib. — This place is 
usually called Chainpur-Bari to distinguish it from other 
Chainpm’S. It is situated on the Keolari ncila in 23° 3' N. and 
78° 12' E. Before Dost Muliammad’s day it was held by a 
Gond Chief on whom Dost Muhammad rsTeaked vengeance for 
the murder of the Gond Chief of Ginnurgarh. Population 
(1901) 570; males 286, females 284. 

Chakhaldij talml Chhipaner, Nizamat-i-januh. — A village 
of some size on the Kolar river in 22° 48' N. and 77° 23' E. It 
is said traditionally to have been the chief town in this region 
in the days of Raja Bhoja, when it was Imown as Champa vati. 
It is possibly the Chakhoda in sarJcdr Handia. Population 
(1901) 789 ; males 375, females 414. 

Ckandpuraj talml Chandpura, Nizdmat-i-janul). — ^Head- 
quarters of the ialisil, situated between the Palakmati and the 
Chamarsel j2aZain23°8'N. and 77° 69' E. It contains the 
talisil offices and a police station, Hindi school and a Yundnl 
dispensary. Population (1901)1,302; males 626, females 676 
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Ohankig'Rrli, ialisU Oliandpura, Nizdmat-i-janub . — This 
fort stands on the summit of a hill 1,769 feet above sea level, 
in 23° 6' N. and 78° 7' E. It is surrounded by thick jimgle. 
There are stiU some interesting buildings inside it, including 
a haori. It was a Gond stronghold in the 17th and 18th 
century. Population (1901) 74; males 38, females’ 36. 

Ohhater, taJif;7l Udepura, Nizdmat-i-jannh . — Village 
situated on the Tendoni river in 23° 3' E. and 78° 27' E. 
It was originally the headquarters of the talislL A 
darogaJi of the sayar department is stationed here. It is a 
considerable local trade centre mth a big market. Popu- 
lation (1901) 1,188 ; males 579 ; females 609. 

Ghhipaner, talisll Chhipancr, Nizdmat-i-januh . — A big 
villasfc on -the Harbada in 22° 35' E", and 77° 12' E. It was 
in Mughal days the headquarters of a maJial in the sarJedr 
of Handia. It contains a school, a pohee out-post, a sdyar- 
ndha and Imperial and State post offices. It v^as at one tirhe 
also the tahsll headquarters. Population (1901) 1,057 ; 
males 532, females 525. 

Ghichli (Shahganj), tahsll Shahganj, NizaAnal-i-janltb,— 
Headquarters of the tahsll lying on the Narbada in 22° 51' N. 
and 77° 50' E. As usual an attempt is being made to give 
the village a Muhammadan name, Shahganj. It is 7 miles 
from IToshangabad station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. It , contains the tahsll offices, a police station. 
Imperial and State post offices, an Urdu and Hindi school 
and a dispensary. Population (1901) 3,433; males 

1,657, females 1,776. 

Glixinetia, tahsll Silwani, Nizeemat-i-mashrik . — A large 
village held in jdglr, situated in 23° 13' N. and 78° 29' E. 
Population 1,000; males 458, females 542. It is a local trade 
centre and a large weeldy market is held here. 

D 

Deori, tahsll Deori, Nizdmat-i-janub . — ^Headquarters of the 
iahsU lying in 23° 8' N. and 78° 44' E. It contains the usual 
offices, a pohee station, a Yimdnl dispensary and Imperial and 
State post offices. Population (1901) 2,836; males 1,.324, 
females 1,512. Wazlr Muhammad died here in 1816. There 
are sighs of old remains on a neighbouring liill. Thesarautas 
made at this place have a great reputation. The betel leaf 
called bangla grown her.e is well known. 

Dip, tahsll Tal, Nizamat-i-janiib . — Dip was, as the iiame 
implies, once an island, in the old Bhojpur lake. It hes in 
23° 6' N. and 77° 32' E. and is a railway station on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, Population (1901) 940 ; males 445, 
females 495. 
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Diwanganj, tahsU Dlwanganj, Nizamat-i-riiashrik.—A. 
village and talisll headquarters, situated in 23° 25' N. and 
77° 36' E. It is a railway station on tlie Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Population (1901) 822 ; males 424, 
females 398. The place has become a considerable trade 
centre. It contains, besides the tahsil offices, a police sta- 
tion, a Urdu and Hindi school, a Yunanl dispensary and 
Imperial and State post offices. 

Doraha, talml Doraha, Nizamat-i-maglirib . — Village 
situated in 23° 24' H. and 77° 12' E. headquarters of the 
tahsil. In old Buddhist literature the route from Paithana 
to Sravasti is said to pass via Mahissati or Maheshwar, 
Ujjain, Gonaddha and Bhilsa.^ 

Tradition has it that Dauraha or Doraha obtained its name 
from the fact that two routes meet here, one from Ujjain and 
the other from the north-west, and it appears to be the 
Gonaddha mentioned above. 

It contains the tahsil offices, a pohce station, a school. 
Imperial and State post office, and a Yxmani dispensary. 

Population was (1901) 2,368 ; males 1,196, females 1,172. 

Dobi, tahsil Shahganj, Nizamat-i-janilh. — Village in 
22° 54' N. and 77° 55' E. A large weekly market is held here 
at which considerable sales of cattle and local produce take 
place. Population (1901) 233 ; males 124, females 109. 

G 

Garhi, tahsil Garhi, Niza,mat-i-mashrih. — ^Headquarters of 
the tahsil, situated in 23° 24' N. and 78° 11' E. It was once 
called Islamgarh, but the old Hmdu name has gradually 
ousted the other. It contains a fort in which the to/tsH 
offices and pohce station are located. A Hindi and Urdu 
school and State post office are also situated here. Pojrulation 
1,110; males 558, females 552. 

Ghairatganj, tahsil Ghairatganj, Nizamat-i-mashrik . — 
This village, the headquarters of the tahsil, stands in 23° 
24' N. and 78° 15' E. Population 1,181 ; males 573, females 
608. It was founded by Ghairat Khan. It contains the tahsil 
offices, a pohce station, Urdu and Hindi school, a Ynnani 
dispensary and a State post office. 

Gimiurgarll [Ginnorgarh), tahsil llardanpur, Nizdmat-i- 
'lanvh. — This fort stands on an isolated bill about 1,230 
yards long by 150 broad at 22° 49' N. and 77° 36' E. The 
surrounding country adds considerably to the strength of the 
position ; deep ravines stretching out on aU sides. 


1 Rhys Davids Indtd, ld3. 
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Not far from tlie fort tliere is a second liill known as tlie 
*-i shrafi iialmr. Local tradition kas it that a certain Icing when 
besieging the fort gave a gold aslirafi for each basket of earth 
contributed to make the mound, from the summit of which 
he was able to fire into the fort. 

This place was of importance in early clays as it is men- 
tioned in the Bhopal plates of Udayavarma Paramara which 
arc dated in V.S.125*i or 1200 A.D. It is here called CTimaufa 
and is said to be sitnal-idin the Yodasira-salda or circle of 48 
milages belonging to the Narmadapura 'pratija-garanaka 
(district)d 

The fort was long a Gone! stronghold, but fell to Dost 
liliihammad in the 'J8th century. 

It was used on more than one occasion as a place of re- 
treat by WazTr Muhammad when tlic local dissensions of 
Bhopfil ])ecame unbearable. The fort still contains some 
buildings of interest and until quite lately contained a small 
but exquisite palace in Mughal style which has now been 
destroyed, the materials having been used for a mosque at 
Kaliakheri. 

Dokalpur, iaJtsU Sewams, Nizamai-i-maskrih. — A small 
village lying in 23° 40' N. and 78° 22' E. Notable only for its 
religions fair held in Kartih It is said to have been once called 
Kontolpur. It is like many other places popularly connected 
with the story of Chandrabhan and Bakha. A small fort 
in ruins and a tank are situated here. 

The population in 1901 amounted to 274; males 137, 
females 137. 

Gorakkpiir, tahsU Deori, Nizamot-i-jamh. — A large 
village lying in 23° 8' N. and 78° 46' E. ‘Population (1901) 
1,184; males 584, females GOO. 

Gnlgaoiij tali^l Diwanganj, Nizdmat-i-mashrik . — ^A 
village in 23° 29' N. and 77° 44' E. It was in Mughal days 
Icnown as Shahpur and was the headquarters of the iaJisU. 
Population 778 ; males 380, females 398. It is a railway 
station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Guujarighat, ialisU Shahganj, Nizdmat-i-jannb. — A 
deserted village on the Narbada in 22°48'N. and 77° 49' E. 
at which a rehgious fair is held at the new moon of the month 
of Kdrtik. 

H 

Hardot, talml Garhi, Nizdinat-i-inaslirik. — A village 
in 23° 31'N. and 78° 19'E, It is an important trade centre. 
Population 944 ; males 470, females 474. 


II. A., xvi., 252. 
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Ichhawar, talml Ichliawar, Nizdtnat-i-maghrib. — The 
head- quarters of the tahsU of the same name, situated in 
23° 2' N. and 77° 5' E., 13 miles by unmetalled road from 
Sehore and 56 from Bhopal. It has a population (1901) of 
4,362 persons ; males 2,162, females 2,200 ; classification 
by religion giving 3,098 Hindus, 162 Jains, 1,083 Musalmans, 
16 Animists and 3 others. 

The town stands on the site of the village of Lakshmipm’a. 
Tradition assigns possession to the Gonds, who according to 
Sleeman Avere ousted by Akbar in 1564.^ 

This toAvn and much of the surrounding country was 
for many years held in by the Bhopal Bourbons, who 
have given a succession of shreAvd councillors and valiant 
soldiers to the State. In about 1660 JeanPhilipe Bourbon 
of Navarre, a cousin of Henry IV (of France) came to India 
owing, it is said, to his having killed a man of high position in 
a duel. He came to Madras accompanied by a priest, whom he 
left there on proceeding to Bengal and Delhi. He entered 
the service of Akbar, married Juhana, a Christian lady from 
Goa, sister of Akbar’s Christian Avife,^ and was created a 
NaAvab. The family continued in the service of the Delhi 
Emperors. In 1739 at the sack of that city by Nadir Shah 
Francis Bourbon Avas in charge of the seraglio. He and his 
family hoAvever escaped from the city and fied to the fort 
of Shergarh, Avhich they held in in the territory of the 

NarAVar Chief. The family intermarried Avith Muhammadans 
and Armenians. The family remained in Narwar in safety 
till 1778, Avhen the Eaja, Avho was jealous of his- poAVerful 
feudatory, attacked Shergarh and massacred Francis, then 
60 years of age, and aU but four of the family, who managed 
to escape to Gwalior and took refuge Avith the Christian 
families at that place. On the capture of Gwahor in 1780 
by Colonel Popham, Salvador Bourbon informed him of the 
straits into Avhich his family had fallen, and some territory 
was assigned to them. Soon after (1785) Salvador Bo-urbon 
took service in the Bhopal State under the Mamola Saliiba. 
On her death he Avas forced to fly from Bhopal, but returned in 
1796 to serve under Wazir Muhammad, and became a General 
in the State army. 

1 J. A. B., vi., 2. 621. C. A. S. R., xvii, 96. 

2 The existence of Akbar’s Christian wife has not been proved) and 
she is never mentioned in Jesuit records of the day. Juliana is however 
mentioned as being a lady doctor connected with Akbar’s harem who assisted 
the Missionaries. The Bishop Apostolic of Agra witing in 1832 remarks 
that the Jesuits were helped by a lady doctor in the seraglio “ per impeg- 
no di una certa signora Guliana di Goa cbe come dotteressa si trovava 
tiel dcraglid del euddito Imperatoro— ” J, A. B., Ixv, 38 and Ixxii, 
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Salvador was deputed by Wazir Muhamniad to meet 
Jean Baptiste Bilosc when he advanced on Gwalior (1813), 
and their meeting is said to have been most amicable, Jean 
Baptiste exclaiming “ We are both sons of France ; why 
should we fight?*' Salvador for his services received a 
of twelve thousand a year, in perpetuity. 

His son Balthazar Bourbon, also called Shehzad Masih 
became minister under Nazar Muhammad. He acted as the 
Nawab’s representative in concluding the treaty of 1818. 
Balthazar accompanied the Bhopal Contingent force serving 
with Colonel Adams as far as Kotah. In 1826 a fresh sanad 
was granted by Kudsia Begani conferring a jdglr of 34 thousand 
a year on him. He died on 1st July 1829, leaving an 
illegitimate son, by a Brahman woman called Sebastian. 

Balthazar had married m 1821 the daughter of a Captaui 
Johnstone by a Pathan lady of ranlc, whom he appears to 
have married in Delhi. She was always known as Madame 
Dulhin (the lady bride). Madame Dulhin, who adopted 
Sebastian, always served near the person of the Begam 
as lad}'^ in waiting and had special charge of the young 
Shah Jahan. 

.. In 1857 the Bourbon family were of the greatest assistance 
to Sikandar Begam. Sebastian was made Captain of the city 
and replaced the guard at the gates by Christians. When 
Colonel Durand arrived from Indore he was escorted to 
Hoshangabad by the family, and was thus saved from being 
massacred by some Muhammadan troops in the Agent to the 
Governor’s escort. On 11th July 1857 the fugitives from 
Agar, consisting of four men, six women and four children, 
arrived at the gates of Ichhawar at 8 p.m. They were most 
hospitably received by John de Silva, several of the 
Bourbon family, and an amusing half-caste Irishman Nicho- 
loas Heilly.^ The Roman Catholic Church at Bhopal was 
built by Madame Dulhin. There are members of the family 
still residing in the State, who bear both Christian and 
Muhammadan names.^ 

Tree of Main Line. 

Jean Pliiliiie Bourbon (b. 1535 — camo = Juliana of Goa, 
to In^ain 1560). 

Saveillc Bourbon (b. 1682) . , = Miss Allemainc. 

Alexander (b. 1005) . . . = Mias Robertson. 

Anthony (b. 1643) . ... . = Muhammadan lady. 

Francis (b. 1 680) . . . . = Armenian lady. 

1 Letter in Timea of India, of August Ist, 1857. 

2 Aaialic Qnaturly Aevieu), 1887. 
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Francis . . . . . . = Miss de Silva, 

Salvador (b. 1736) . . . . = Miss Brevetle. 

Salvador (Inayat l\laslli b. 1760 — came = Miss Thome, 
to Bhopal 1785). 

Balthazar (Shehzad Masih — b. 1772) = Miss Elizabeth Jolmstone 

(Madame Dulhin). 

Sebastian (Mehorban Masih — b. 1830) =. Miss Bernard. 

Bonaventura (Inayat Masih — b. 1849) = Miss Harnanj. 

There is nothing of interest in the town. A small fort 
built by the Marathas is still standing. 

A school, an Imperial and a State Post Office are also 
situated in the town. 

Islamnagar, taJisU Huzur (Islamnagar), Nizdmat-i- 
mashriJc. — Situated in 23° 22' N. and 77° 27' E., 6 miles 
north-west of Bhopal. Population was in 1901 1,314; males 
681, females 633. 

This town played an important part in the early days 
of the State history. Soon after the acquisition of Berasia 
in 1709, Dost Muhammad was informed that the Deora 
Rajputs of Jagdeshpur, as it was then called, had started 
out on a foray, leaviag only their old men and families behind. 
Dost Muhammad Khan at once collected a body of men 
and after pitching his camp on the Tahal river sent a message 
to the Jagdesh Thakur desiring an inter^dew. The Rajputs 
\dsited him next day, when Dost Muhammad Khan after 
receiving them Avith many professions of friendship seated 
them. After a ^dsit of some duration Dost Muhammad 
Khan rose and steppiag outside called for atar-pdn. This 
was a signal to his men, who were apparently parading outside, 
to cut the tent ropes and murder the Rajputs. It was at 
once done and the corpses after being collected were thrown 
into the Tahal river, called from that day the Ealdli nadl 
or stream of slaughter. Dost Muhammad Khan then seized 
Jagdeshpur and erected a substantial fort there in 1127 A. H., 
which he made his headquarters and which in fact was the 
capital of the State imtil the time of Kawab Faiz Muhammad, 
when the new city of Bhopal, foimded in 1722, became the 
chief town. This town and fort were much improved by 
Bijai Ram when minister of the State. 

Islamnagar was the scene of the spirited defiance hurled 
by Moti Begam, sister ofNawabHayat Muhammad, at the 
minister Murid Muhammad Khan, who had dared to promise 
the cession of the stronghold to Sindhia’s general. In 
1806 it was made over to Sindhia by Ghaus Muhammad 
and remained in his possession until restored to Nazar Muham- 
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marl by the British Gorernraent in 1818. In 1838 Kndsia 
Begara and her daughter Sikandar returned to the fort in 
order to escape from the %dolenoc of ISfawab Jahangir. While 
berc- Sikandar Begam gave birth to Slitlh Jahan on 6th 
Jomadi-ul-nAi'cd 1251 f29th July 1838). The tombs of Nawab 
Yar Sluhammad Kbaii and ISFo.wab Hayat Muhammad 
lihan stand in the fort. 

Islamnagar contains the ialisll office, a school, a Yundni 
dispensary, a police fB"/''-' and a State post office. 

J 

Jaithari, ialisll Jaithari, Niz/lvuit-i-mashril'. — ^Head- 
Ciuarters of the ialisll in 23° 13'' Y. jnul 78° 38' E. Population 
(1901) was 1,028; males 4-90, females 538. It contains a 
school, a State post office, a police station and a Yundni 
disnensarv. 

A. f 

Jamgarh, taJisll Bareli, Nizumat-i-jani'b . — A village 
in 23° 7' Y. and 78° 20' E. Population (1901) was 5 ; males 3, 
females 2. This place still contains a mediaeval temple of 
the 12th or 13th century. It is apparently the only old 
Jain temple left standing in this stronghold of Islam. 

Jawar, ialisll Jawar, Nizdmat-i-maglirih . — Headquarters 
of the ialisll, situated in 23° 2' H. and 76°30'E. It contains 
Bio fahsU office, a police station, a school, a State post office 
and a Yundni dispensary. Population was, in 1901, 158 ; males 
88, females 70. 


K 

Kaliakheri, ialisll Tal, Nizamat-i-januh . — This x^lace is 
the headquarters of the nizdmai, and of the Tal ialisll. It 
is situated in 23° 2' H. and 77° 40' E. in the bed of the old 
Tal lake. Population (1901) was 327; males 162, female? 
165. 

It contains the nizdmai and ialisll offices, an Urdu, and 
Hindi school. Imperial and State post offices, Yundni and Eng- 
lish dispensaries and a police station. Two tanks lie near 
the village. It is connected with Hirania station on 
the Great Indian Peninsula railway, 6 miles distant, by a 
metalled road. 

Eetubhan (Ketughan, Ketagaon), talisil Udepura, Nizd- 
mal-i-jandh . — Village situated in 22° 58' H. and 78° 27' E. 
It is noted for the big fair held in Pus and Mdgli which is 
attended by 4,000 or 5,000 persons. Much traffic in cattle 
takes place. Population (1901), 817 ; males 373 ‘ females 
444. 
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Kmidari, talisll Bamliori, Nizamat-i-mashrik. — A large 
village 1 mile soutli of Bamliori in 23° 10' N, and 78°19'E. 
Population (1901) was 1,978 ; males 986, females 992. A 
large religious fair is held here in Kdrlik. 

L 

Ladkoi, tahsU G]ihipaneT, Nizdmat-i-janTch. — A big village 
in 22° 49' N. and 77° 16' E. It is a trade centre of some 
importance. Population (1901), 1,273 ; males • 623, females 
650. 

M 

Mahalpur, taksU Garhi, Nizdmat-i-mashrih. — A. village 
situated in 23° 17' N. and 78° 5''E, Population (1901) , 30 ; 
males 14, females 16. In the jungle near the village stands 
a colossal erect Jain image, the only important thing in this 
place. It is possible it once stood in a temple of which 
the remains, however, no longer exist. The image has been 
badly mutilated, but must once have been a good piece of 
sculpture as the ornamental work still extant is yery fine. 
The enormous single block from which it is hewn is 
curiously enough made of rock brought from at least two 
miles, and not of local stone. 

A ruined fort, which must once have been very picturesque, 
stands here. It contains Hindu or Jain remaius built into 
its walls. ^ 

Maljhir (Silgarh of maps), talisll Bari, Nizdmat-i-janiih . — 
This village lies in 22° 58' N. and 78° 3' E. The signs of a 
very fine temple are still visible here, many stones being 
richly carved. The patel has removed many carved pieces 
to build a private shrine ia his house. Population (1901), 
223 ; males 116, females 107. 

Mardanpur, talisll Mardanpirr, Nizdmat-i-janlih . — 
Headquarters of the talisll situated on the Narbada in 22° 
39' N. and 77° 30' E. In Mughal days it was the headquarters 
of a malial in the Handia sarkdr of the snhali of Malwa. It 
contains the talisll offices, a police station, Urdu and Hindi 
schools, a Yundnl dispensary and a State post office at Eehti. 
Population (1901) 882 ; males 436, females 446. 

N 

Narwar {Birjis-nagar), talisll Raisen, Nizdmat-i-maslirik . — 
A village situated in 23° 19' N. and 78° 2' E. Population 

1 llr. Vredenburg of tbe Geological Survey wbo saw this image informed 
pae offthQ fact given in this notice. 
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(190.1), 88G ; males 197, females 189/ This neighhoiirlioocl must 
ouce have contained a magnificent Hindu or Jain temple. If 
tradition is correct, it stood at Sacher (25° 22'’ IST. 77° 59'’ E.) 
4 miles N.N.W. The place is full of remains which have been 
used in buildings. One fine image about 4 feet high carved 
out of a single block and finely decorated now stands. on a 
platform by some \-ilIage deities. Sir. Vredenburg of the 
Geological Survey rescued this image from a heap of rubbish. 
The ridge to east of Harwar terminates just above the village 
in a lofty head-land of weird aspect. It is surrounded by tall 
clifi's, terminating in bleak wind-swept pimiacles, where one 
jPrr Maharaj, the genius loci, is' believed to reside. He is an 
object of adoration by both Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Hiuidreds of little clay horses presented to him lie here, 
as well as many small flags stuck into crevices in the rock. 
On the loftiest and bleakest peak two nahlras (drums)- have 
been jrlaced with their sticks. In the dead of night 
PJj- Maharaj often rouses the neighbourhood by playing 
upon them, while at the Dusahra he is alwaj’-s to be seen 
riding round the hill at midnight.^ 

Hazirabad, iahsil Nazirabad, Nkamat-i-maglinb . — A 
village situated in 23° 50' N. and 77° 17' E. It is the 
headquarters of the taJisil. It contains iahsU oflrees, a police 
thdna, a school, a State post office and a Yww.nl dispensary. 
Population was (1901) 858 ; males 470, females 388. 

P 

Piklon, tahsU Diwanganj , Nizumat-i-7nashriJi . — This village 
lies just beyond the main block of the State in 24° 2'’ N. 
and 78° 2' E. It was formerly the headquarters of a separate 
taJisll which was in the last reorganisation amalgamated "with 
Diwanganj. Population 835 ; males 432, females 403. 

li 

E,aiseil, taJisU Eaisen, Nizamat-i-^mshriJe . — The town and 
famous old fort of Eaisen are situated at 23° 20' N. and 
77° 47' E., 22 miles from Bhopal and ]2| by metalled road 

1 Sir. Vredenburg, to -n-liom I am indebted for this account, adds “ Since 
recording these notes I have travelled a great deal in Baluohistun, where 
identical legends are told about a personage called Pir Sultan, who is held 
in great reverence by the Baluchis, Just like Pir IMabaraj of Narwar 
he plays the drum at night and is seen riding in the moonlight. On one 
occasion in the Baluchistan desert, amongst the hills of the IChoh-i-Sultan, 
I actually heard this singular sound, which is remarkably like that of a 
kettle drum. The locality was surrounded by fall cliffs and possessed 
a vivid echo. I have no doubt that the sound in th.at case Avas an echo 
of the hills caused by the wind. ’ I suppose that Pir Kaisar and Pir Khwaja 
worshipped all over Sind are also identical Avith Pir Sultan and Pir 
Maharaj” 
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from Salamatpur station on tlie Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Tlie fort stands on an outlier of sandstone rock 
1,980 feet above sea level, the town lying at its foot, 

Raisen is tbe administrative headquarters of the Nizdmai 
i-maslirik and of the Raisen tahsU. The population was in 
1901 3,495 ; males 1,728, females 1,767. 

Raisen must always have played an important part in the 
history of Malwa ; from its foundation in Hindu times although 
it is not mentioned by historians before the 15th century. 
Abul Fazl, however, remarks that it is one of the famous forts 
of Hindusthan. 

The name is most probably a corruption of Rajavasini, 
but might possibly be, as one local tradition has it, from the 
name of its founder Rai Singh d It is probable that it shared 
the fate of Bhilsa, and fell to Altamsh in 1235. It was taken 
by Ala-ud-din Khilji in 1293. 

In the 15th century it was one of the strongholds of the 
Sultans of Malwa. 

In the reign of Sultan Mahmud II Khilji of Mandu (1510- 
30) the Rajputs he had introduced into his service ultimately 
became very powerful, and practically independent of their 
overlord. In 1520 Raisen fell to Silhadi, a Rajput, who is 
variously styled a Gahlot, a Tonwara and a Purbia by different 
authorities.^ 

Silhadi was a local chief of considerable importance hold- 
ing, besides Raisen, Bhilsa, Sarangpur and other places. After 
he annexed Malwa in 1531, Bahadur Shah of Gujarat made 
over Ujjain City, Ashta and Bliilsa to Silhadi in jdglr. 

Later on Bahadur Shah became suspicious of Silhadi and 
determined to attack him on the plea that he had enslaved 
Muhammadan women and introduced them into his harem. 
The luxury of liis household was the talk of the district. It 
was stated that he had four’ bands of dancing girls whose 
clothes were all of gold brocade, and many of these were said 
to be Muhammadans from Sind. 

Bhopat Shah (or Rai), Silhadi ’s son, was at this time at 
Bahadur’s court and at once left to warn his father. Silhadi, 
leaving him in Uj j ain, went out to meet Bahadur Shah. Baha- 
dur, however, continued his advance and Bhopat fled from 
Ujjain, to his grandfather Rana Sanka at Cliitor. Bahadur 
Shah then proceeded to parcel out Malwa and put Habib 
Khan into Ashta, Dana Khan into Ujjain and MaUu Khan 

1 Tho Bdjasayan mentioned in tlio Pfiramara land grant of V. S. 1200 
may bo this place. See I. A., xix., 352. 

2 E. M. H., iv, 378, 391, 397, B. G., x,, 273. 

Mcinoirs, 378, 
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into Sarangpur.^ He sacked BMlsa (1532), wMck Siihadi had 
held for 18 years, and then marched on Raisen. The town 
and fort were in the hands of Lakshman Singh, Siihadi ’s 
brother. Lakshman was defeated and retired into the fort. 
After a siege of some days Siihadi, seeing that it must fall, 
and knoTOng that if it did his wife and family who were living 
there would probably be Idlled, offered to become a LIusalman 
if the garrison were spared and to arrange for the surrender 
of the fort. He then became a Muhammadan, taking the 
name of Salah-ud-din. Lakshman, however, was opposed to 
this step and Imovdng that Bhoj^at Rai was bringing up the 
Rana asked for time. Siihadi in the meantime fell into 
disgrace and was imprisoned in Mandu fort. The Rana’s 
attempt to relieve Raisen proved abortive and Lakshman 
thereupon agreed to surrender the fort if his brother were 
released. Bahadur Shah assented and Siihadi was set at 
libert}^ and the fort would have been made over but that 
Durgavati, Silhadi’s wife, the daughter of Rana Sanka, would 
not brook such disgrace and committed jauJutr vuth some 700 
women, in the fort, the men rushing out and fighting to the 
death. Thus did Raisen fall into the hands of Bahadur Shah 
on May 10th, 1532. 

Bahadur Shah then put Bhilsa, Chanderi and Malwa gener- 
ally under the Governorship of Sultan Alam Khan Lodi, a son 
of Bahlol Lodi.2 

After the defeat of Bahadur Shah by Humaymi at Mandu 
(1535) Mallu Khan of Sarangpur contrived to seize most of 
Central and Eastern Malwa and proclaimed himself Idng under 
the title of Kadir Shah, even striking coins.^ Bhopat Rai, 
who held Raisen, paid tribute to him as his overlord. 

His exaltation, however, was short lived, as in 1542 Slier 
Shah entered Malwa and ousted him from his possessions. At 
this time Raisen and Chanderi were held by Puran Mai, who 
is sometimes styled a son of Siihadi (possibly an illegitimate 
son), who was holding the estate for Partab Rai (or Shah), the 
infant son of Bhopat Rai. On reacliing Gagron, Shujaat 
Khan sent Ram Shah, the Tonwara Raja of Gwalior, to fetch 
Puran Mai, who, however, refused to come until Shujaat 
Khan himself vmnt. Puran Mai’s wife was suspicious and 

1 B. G. 3G3 pp. 

2 This man was in 1526 proclaimed, king under the title of Ala-ud- 
din by some of the nobles in opposition to Ibraliim, and Babar was in- 
vited by Daulat Khan to enter India in support of his candidature, an 
invitation which gave Babar the opening which ended in the Mughal 
conquest. He was defeated at Hodul near Delhi by Babar and later on 
conOned in a fortress in Badakshan, whence he escaped and fled to the 
Sul£an of Gujarat. His son was Tatar Khtin, who was killed at Mandracl 
on a wild expedition to Delhi. E. M. H., v, 26, 27, 106 ; vi, 11. 

,? B, F., iv, 270 , 
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foresaw treachery. The historian notes how upon Puran 
Mai’s setting onf his wife Eatnavali, who was exceedingly 
beloved by him, sent to Shujaat Khan saying “I will then 
break my fast when I shall see Puran Mai again, and the 
whole time he is away I will sit on a bastion of the fort and 
watch for his return. ’ ’ The power of the Rajput Chief may be 
guessed from the fact that Puran Mai entered the presence of 
Sher Shah with a retinue of ‘ ‘ 6,000 Norsemen, none of whom 
were forty years of age.” He was well received and returned 
in safety, leaving his younger brother Chhatar Mai as hostage.^ 

Not long after this in the year A.H. 950 (154:3) Sher Shah, 
apparently suspicious of the power of Puran Mai, attacked 
the fort. Abbas Khan gives a fuU and vivid account of this 
affair. Sher Shah had determined to starve out the garrison, 
but his Afghans, piqued by the taunts of the enemy, who made 
constant sallies from the fort which they were not allowed to 
return in kind, would not be restrained. One morning 1,500 
of them, contrary to orders, attacked Puran Mai’s troops. 
Afghans and Rajputs joined battle and up to the first watch 
of the day neither party had succeeded in driving the other 
from the ground. At length the Afghans got the advantage 
and finally drove their assailants from the field. Sher Shah 
though pleased wtli the victory pubhcly reprimanded the men 
for their disobedience, but ultimatel}'- rewarded them. 

The siege continued for six months, after which Puran Mai 
asked for terms. Puran Mai finally promised to evacuate the 
fort if Adil Khan, Sher Shah’s eldest son, and another noble 
would promise that the garrison should pass out unharmed. 
The promise was given and the fort at once surrendered, 
Puran Mai being given a camp behind the Sultan’s. 

The next act was one unworthy of Sher Shah’s great name. 
After Puran Mai had remained in camp some days “ the 
widows of the chief men of Chanderi and others waited for 
Sher Shah by the roadside, and cried out to him. They said : 
‘ We have suffered from this inhuman and mahgnant infidel 
all kinds of tyranny and oppression. He has slain our hus- 
bands and our daughters he has enslaved, and has made 
dancing girls of them and has seized our lands, and all 
our worldly goods— if you do not do us justice, here- 
after in the day of resurrection we will accuse you.’ 
As Sher Shah was a believing and just ruler, on hearing these 
zeal-stirring words of the oppressed the tears dropped frofn 
his eyes and he said, ‘ Have patience for I have brought him 
out by promises and oaths.’ They repHed ‘ Consult with 
your Ulamas.’ ” Sher Shah, however, to his credit, hesitated 


1 E. M. H., iT. 39a. 
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to break bis word, but liis Ulamas to whom he referred the- 
question decided that Puran Mai raiLst die. At sunrise, there- 
fore, the camp was surrounded. Puran Mai, suspecting 
vdiat was on foot, went into his tent and cut off the head of 
lus wife Ratnavali, his companions following Ms example. 

Wliile the Hindus were employed in putting their women 
and families to death, the Afghans on all sides commenced 
tlieslau.ghter ofthc Hindus. Puran Blal and his companions, 
like hogs at bay, failed not to exhibit valour and gallantry, 
but in the twinkling of an eye all were slain. 

Slier Shah made Raison one of his principal forts, manning 
it ■with a large garrison including 1,000 artillery.” 

In the time of Akbar Raisen was the headquarters of a 
sarlcar in the siibali of Ujjain. In about ITGOFaiz Bluhammad, 
on the pretence that the Governor, Niu'd Ali Khiin KMvajasera, 
was aiming at independence, seized the fort, reporting his 
reasons for doing so to the Emperor Alamgir II, who feeling 
his powerlessness at once issued a royal sanad confirming him 
in possession of it. 

In 1796 Raisen was made over by Murid Muhammad 
Khan to Bala Rao Inglia as a pledge for the performance of Ms 
promises, but was retaken^ very soon by Wazir Muhammad, 
and has since then remained in the possession of the family. 

The fort is well placed and must have been a formidable 
stronghold in early days. It is surrounded by a massive stone 
wall pierced with nine gateways, three to the north, three to 
the west, and two on the southern face. 

The -wall is surmounted by thirteen bastions, tliree on the 
east, fHe on the north, and three on the west . There are the 
remains of several buildings inside, including a mosque and 
a school built bj^ GhauJm-ul-mullc. 

Three Hindu palaces are also standing called locally the 
Bddal mahal, Raja, Roliani lea mahal, and Ailarddr Jed maJial. 
There arc also four tanks, the Dura, Duri, Madagan and Sagar 
tallies, and 48 wells. 

There are several Hindu inscriptions on the walls and one 
or two Persian. There are some very curious rock paintings 
here representing hmiting scenes. 

The town has notliing of special interest in it. It contains 
the Nizdmat and taJisH offices. Imperial and State post offices 
and a Yundnl dispensary. 

Ramgarh, iahsUBamhoxi, Nizcmai-i-masliriJc . — A village 
situated in 23° 14' N. and 78° 20' E., now almost deserted. 

1 E. M. H., iv, 392 ff. v., 188. 

Zlhid, 417. 

3 Ihe Anagram containing the date 1 is given on p. 21, Note S. 

I 2 
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It was an important place during the Gond occupation and 
still contains the remains of a fort. In Mughal days it was 
the headquarters of a mdJial in sarJcar Hindia. Population 
was in 1901, 64: persons ; 33 males, 31 females. 

Rehati, tahsll Mardanpur, Nizdmat-i-jannb. — A big village 
in 22° 43' N. and 77° 28' E. It contains a police outpost, a 
sdyar-ndka, a State post office, and a school. Population 
(1901) 1,324; males 665, females 659. 

s 

Salkanpur, tahsil Mardanpur, Nizdmat-i-januh . — 

village lying at the foot of some hills in 22° 45' N. and 
77° 30' E. It is well known for the fair held in Baisdhh, 
Population (1901) 69 ; males 39, females 30. 

San chi, tahsU, Diwanganj, Nizdmat-i-mashrik. — Ancient 
site in 23° 29' N. and 77° 49' E., 5J miles from Bhilsa, on the 
Indian Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
The country between Sanchi and Bhilsa is famous as the site of 
the most extensive Buddhist remains now kno^vn in India, 
though, as Fergusson has pointed out, they may not have 
possessed the same importance in Buddhist times, and owe 
their survival to their situation in a remote and thinly- 
peopled part of India. Besides the topes described in this 
article other similar structures exist close by at the villages of 
Sonari, Satdhara, Bhojpur and Andher. Several relic caskets 
were found in them.^ 

The present village of Sanchi stands at the foot of a small 
flat-topped hill of sandstone rising some 300 feet above the 
plain. On the centre of the level summit and on a narrow 
belt leading down the western slope of the hill stand the 
principal remains, which consist of the great stn-pa, a smaller 
one, a chaitya hall, and some ruined shrines. 

The great std'pa is the chief object of interest, standing 
conspicuously in the centre of the hill. This building forms 
the segment of a sphere, sohd throughout, and built of red 
sandstone blocks, and has a diameter of 110 feet at the base. 
A berm 15 feet high, sloping outwards at the base, forms 
a raised pathway 5|- feet wide round the stupa, giving it a total 
diameter of 121 feet 6 inches. The top of the movmd is flat 
and originally supported a stone railing and the usual pinnacle. 
This railing was still standing in 1819. When -complete, the 
full height must have been 77J feet. The stupa is enclosed by 
a massive stone railing, with monolithic uprights 11 feet high, 
which is pierced by four gates covered with carving both 
illustrative and decorative. To the north and south originally 

Cunningham — Blnlsa Topes, J. R. A. S., 1905 — C81 
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stood t'^ro monoliths 'which may have home edicts 'of Asoka, 
one of which near the east gate was still entire in 1882 and 
measured 15 feet two inches in height. Just inside each 
gate is a nearly life-size figui’e of one of the Dhyani Buddhas, 
but unfortunately they have been moved, and no longer occupy 
their original and correct positions. The carved gates are the 
most strhring features of the edifice. They stand facing the 
four cardinal points, and measure 28 feet 5 inches to the top 
of the third architrarm, and with the ornamentation above, 32 
feet 11 inches. They are cut in a white sandstone rather 
softer than the red stone used in the mound, and are profusely 
carved with scenes from the JataJca stories, and other legends. 
It is noteworthy that Buddha himself is nowhere delineated. 
Bodhi trees or foot-prints alone represent him ; of the medi- 
tating or preaching figures common in later Buddhist sculpture 
there is no trace. 

The construction of the mound is assigned to 250 B. C. 
and it was probably erected by Asoka. The gates, judging 
from the inscriptions upon them, are slightly earlier than the 
beginnmg of the Christian era. Of the history of Sanclii we 
Icnow notliing. Neither of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hian or 
lliuen Tsiang, makes any mention of the place, while the 
Mahavanso merely narrates a tale of how Asoka, when sent 
as a young man to be the governor of Ujjain, married the 
daughter of the Sreshtin or headman of Chaityagiri or Vasanta- 
nagar of which the ruins, nowloiown as Beshnagar, may be seen 
near Bhilsa, but no mention is made of this sUqm. 

Close by are the ruins of a small temple, built in Gupta style 
and probably of the 4th century A. D. Beside it stand the 
ruins of a Chaityct haU or Buddhist church which is of great 
importance architecturally, being the only structural building 
of its land Icnown to us, the other known examples of Chaiiya 
hahs being rock-cut. All that remains is a series of lofty 
pillars and the foundations of the wall which shew that it 
was terminated by a solid apse. To the north-east of the 
great sUqM formerly stood a smaller one, which is now a heap of 
bricks with a carved gute-waj before it. To the east on a kind 
of terrace are several shrines certainly not Buddhist but now 
containing colossal figures of Buddha, On the western slope 
of the hill, down which a rough flight of steps leads, is the 
smaller stupa surrounded by a railing, without gates. 

Several relic caskets and more than four hundred epigra- 
phical records have been discovered in this neighbourhood, 
the last being cut on the raihngs and gates. 

A fragment of an edict piUar of the emperor Asoka carrying 
a record similar to that oii.theAUahabad pillar and the pillar 
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lately discovered at Sarnatli has been discovered hered The 
record is addressed to the Maha-matra or religions supervisor 
in charge of Malwa and appears to refer to the up-keep of a 
road leading to or round the stii'pa. Great interest attaches 
to the numerous inscriptions on the gates and railings. Some 
are from corporate bodies, as from the guild of ivory workers 
of Vidisha (Bhilsa), and from private individuals of all classes, 
landholders, aldermen (Sethi),- traders, royal scribes and troop- 
ers, shewing how strong a hold Buddhism had obtained on all 
classes of the people. No different sects are mentioned, such 
as are met with in Buddhist cave records, but the presence of 
Saivite and Vaishnava names prove the existence of these 
forms of behef at this period. . The donors live at various 
places, Eran (Eranika), Pushkara (Pokhara), Ujjain (Ujeni), 
and others. The records run from the 1st or 2nd century 
B. C. to the 9th and 10th, and include some of unusual 
interest. One assigns the gift of an upper architr'ave to 
the south gate to Rano Sari Satakarni, one of the Andhra 
kings in characters which fix the date of its erection in the 
first half of the 2nd century B. C. Two records dated (in the 
Gupta era) in 412 and 450 A. D.^ record grants of money for 
the feeding of beggars and lighting of lamps in the great vilidr 
(monastery) of Kakanadabota. Another record appears to 
refer to a Kushan king, probably Jushka Vasudeva.® In these 
records the name of the place is written Kakanada or in 
Pali Kakanava, the name Sanchi occurring nowhere. 

The stn'pa was first discovered by General Taylor in 1818, 
and Avas described by Captain Eell in 1819. It has since been 
the subject of many accounts by various Avriters, besides form- 
ing the basis of tAvo books, A. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes (1854) 
and J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship (1868 and 
1873). 

In 1828 Mr. Maddock, Pohtical Agent at Bhopal, and 
Captain Johnson, his Assistant, injured the two stupas by a 
careless examination. Though then well loioAvn the place was 
practically neglected till 1881-82, Avhen the breach in the great 
stupa was filled in and the fallen gates were re-erected. The 
site is now in charge of the Director-General of Archteology, 
the Bhopal Darbar giving a yearly grant towards its up-keep. 

In 1868 the Emperor Napoleon III wrote to the Begam 
a sking for one of the gates as a gift. The Government of India , 
hoAveA'^er, refused to alloAv it to be removed, and instead plaster- 
casts Avere taken and sent to Paris ; there are also casts at the 


1 E. L, viii, 166. 

2 C. L, I., iii, 29, 260, 279. 

2 E. I., ii, 369. J. E. A. S., 1903-329, 
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South Kensington Museum in London, at Dublin, Edin- 
borough and elsewhere. 

X 'Evangels, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1903, 325, 
gives a summary of Sanchi literature. 

Sehore {Sihor), tahsU Sehore, Nizdmat-i-maghrib. — Sehore is 
the headquarters of a taJisU and also a British Civil and 
Military station. Sehore stands 1,750 feet above sea level in 
23° 12' K. and 77° 5' E. It is situated on the Bhopal-Ujiain 
Railway. The total population in 1901 was 16,864, of whom 
5,109 inhabited the native town, and 11,735 the military 
station, the two portions though administratively separate 
forming one continuous site, near the junction of the Si wan 
and Lotia streams, which have been dammed to give an ample 
water supply. 

Town. — As is usual in such cases the native town has 
suffered since the foundation of the British station, its trade 
and general importance passing to the latter place. A small 
fort stands in it in which the taJisll and offices lie. Close 
by is a mosque erected, tradition says, on the site of a Hindu 
temple. It bears two records, one stating that it was built in 
A. H. 732 (1332 A. D.) and the other that it was repaired 
in A. H. 1281 or 1864 A. D. by Sikandar Begam. 


I 

Inscription hy Mughis-ud-Ahi. 


f f 


j tSJlL® sUj 6.*ej£. 

j tA'®! tjjjLiJ (Jiic j 

Z_ljj 


I 

Mughis-ud-din the exalted canopy (centre) of greatness, 
the sun of riches and of the faith, the greatest commander of 
the age, the governor of vast territories, the defender of the 
Idngdom and the king, like Khusru in the council, like Rustum 
in the field, equal to Asuf and Khizr in wit and %visdom and 
the sincere promoter of the true faith. By the grace of God 
the creator of time and space in an auspicious moment when 
the 732nd year had passed of the Hijra era, the toundations 
of this mosque from which even the sky borrows lustre 
were laid. 
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Here stood an old mosque in a ruined state. It was re- 
constructed by God for tbe performance of devotion to him. 

Its first founder was Malik Mughis-ud-din who laid its 
foundation in 732 A. H. 

It was repaired and renewed by Sikandar Begam whom 
God made the decorator of the throne of Bhopal. 

The date when this second founder of it had become free 
(from the task of building) is given in the word. ^]y 
(1281 A.H.) 

The population was (in 1881) 5,206 ; 1891, 5,108 ; 1901, 
5,109 ; males 2,636, females 2,473 ; comprising 2,895 Hindus, 
94 Jains, 2,102 Musalmans, 4 Christians and 14 Animists. 

The place was once famous for its fine muslins, but the 
manufacture has almost Avholly died out. Sehore does not 
appear to have been of any importance in Mughal days. In 
1814 it was the scene of the fight between Sindhia’s general 
Jean Baptiste Filose and Yashwant Rao, which gave Sindhia 
an excuse for withdrawing his troops and saved Bhopal city 
from being taken. 

Station . — The British station was founded in 1818 after the 
Pindari war, when the site was selected by Captain Stewart 
for his headquarters and that of the Contingent force required 
to be kept up under the treaty. 

Until 1842 the Political Officer in charge ranked as an 
Agent to the Governor-General, who communicated direct 
with the Governor-General, but in that year his status was 
reduced to that of a Political Agent. 

It has now become a large and flourishing trade centre. 
A large fair, the Hardaul mela is held in December, which is 
attended by merchants from British India. 

The population of the station rose from 11,124 in 1891 
to 11,755 in 1901 ; males 6,244, females 5,511, comprising 
Hindus 8,886 or 75 per cent., Slkhs^ 284 or 2 per cent , Jains 


1 Belong mainly to the Bhopal Battalion. 
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l39, Musalmans 2,372 or 20 per cent., Cliristians 63 and 
Animists 11. 

The British station is directly under the control of a 
Superintendent, acting under the Political OjBacer. He exer- 
cises the powers of a Pirst Class Magistrate and Small Cause 
Court Judge. An adequate local income is derived from 
taxes on houses and lands and other miscellaneous sources. 
It amounts to about Rs. 60,000 a year, the expenses to about 
Rs. 50,000. 

Bho-pal Battalion , — In 1818, after the treaty concluded 
with the Nawab, the contingent force which the Bhopal 
State had agreed to maintain was quartered at Sehore. 
The BhopM contingent, as it was designated, was supplied 
from the Bhopal State Army, deficiencies being made 
good by drafting men in from the State regiments. There 
were no British o£S.cers with the corps which was directly 
under the orders of the Political Officer. These State levies, 
however, objected to wearing uniform or undergoing proper 
discipline, and, in 1824, the contingent was reorganised and 
a military officer attached as Commandant, the force then 
consisting of 20 gunners, 302 cavalry and 674 infantry, the last 
being rearmed with muskets in place of the matclilocks they 
stiU carried. The troops were em.ployed to police the district 
and furnish escorts. Several reorganizations took place at 
different periods, the number of British Officers being raised to 
3 in 1847. In 1867 the force consisted of 72 gunners, 265 
cavalry and 712 infantry. Most of the men were' then re- 
cruited in Northern India, Sikbs being enlisted both in the 
cavalry and infantry. I'he regiment shewed symptoms of 
unrest at this period, but never mutinied in force and 
assisted in protecting the Agent to the Governor-General at 
Indore, and also escorted the Political Agent and European 
residents of Sehore to Hoshangabad, to Vvliich place- they 
retired at the request of the Begam. The artillery served 
as a complete unit under Sir Hugh Rose throughout the 
campaign. In 1859 the force was reconstituted as an infantry 
Battalion and became the Bhopal Levy, In 1866 it was again 
reconstituted as the Bhopal Battalion, and in 1878 was em- 
ployed in the .Afghan campaign on the lines of communication. 
In 1897 it was brought under the orders of the Oommander- 
in-.Ghief and the station was included in the Narbudda District 
instead of being, as hitherto, a Political Corps, directly under 
the Governor-General. In 1903 it was reconstituted in four 
double companies of Sikhs, Muhammadans, Ra;puts an 
Brahmans with 8 British Officers and 896 rank and file, r . 
delocalised, receiving the title bf the 9th Bhopal Tufa y, 
and in the following year for the first time since its creation 
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was transferred from Sehore on relief, being replaced by a 
regiment of the regular army. The Bhopal State contributes 
towards the up-keep of the force. The original contribution 
A^as fixed at I'S lakhs, but was finally raised in 18i9 to 2 
lakhs. 

The station is policed by 43 constables of the Central 
India Agency Pohce imder a Sub-Inspector. Sehore is on the 
Ujjain-Bhopal branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway ; 
it is also comiected by metalled roads Avith Indore, 96 miles, 
Bhopal 22 miles, and Narsinghgarh 44. A high . school 
opened in 1839 by Mr. Lancelot Wilkinson Avhen Pohtical 
Agent and affiliated to the Calcutta UniA’-ersity in 1867, and 
a girls’ school opened in 1866, both largely supported by the 
Chiefs of the Agency, stand in the station. A charitable Hos- 
pital Avas opened in 1855 and a Leper Asylum by the Begam 
of Bhopal in 1889. A dak bungaloAv for Europeans and two 
sarais for natiAm traA’-ellers and a Protestant Church, built in 
1868 by Colonel Osborne, AA^ho AA'as’ for 16 j^ears Pohtical 
Agent at Bhopal, are also situated here. A GoA^ernment 
post and Telegraph office haAm been opened in the station. 

In 1857 the Contingent troops sheAA^ed signs of unrest and 
a number of them broke out into open mutiny. On 4th 
July Colonel Durand, Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India, Avho had been obliged to leave Indore, arrived at 
Sehore. Finally the Begam pointed out that the presence of 
Europeans at Sehore added to her difficulties in keeping order, 
and Major Richards, the Political Agent, and Colonel Durand,' 
therefore, determined to leave and the party, 23 in number, 
proceeded to Hoshangabad under an escort of Bhopal troops. 
The treasury at Sehore and the command of the Contingent 
troops were made over to the Begam. On the signs of further 
unrest in the Contingent they AA^ere, on August 6th, attacked 
by the State troops and disarmed.^ In January 1858 on the 
arriAml at Sehore of Sir Hugh Rose’s force, 150 of the 
mutineers Avere condemned and executed. Some attempted 
to escape, but were Idlled by the guards.” 

Sekrohi — The Sekrohi circle is a unit of 3 ^os or 6 
miles round Bhopal Avhich forms a separate administrative 
unit. It is dealt Avith by the City Magistrate and generally 
from headquarters direct. 

Senwas, /a/isil Sewans, Nzzama(-z-9?iasknk~Headquaiters 
of a tolisil in 23° 3/ N. and 78° 23^ E. Population 3,752 j 
males 1,767, females 1,985. It contains a police station’ 
Yundm dispensary, school and Imperial and State post 
offices, beside the tQJisil, Tradition says this place was 

1 Narrative of Events regarding the Mutiny in India, 1867-9. 

2 “Delhi Gazette,” January 16, 1858. 
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founded by one Siah niece of Alba and Udab the famous Bana- 
phar heroes. 

Shahganj, taJiM Shahganj, Nitmnat-i-janvh. — Bee Chiciili. 

Sliamsg’arh, talisll Bilquisganj, Nizdmat-i-maglirih. — A 
village lying in 23° 8' N. and 77° 23' E., 10 miles south of 
Bhopal. 

It is said to have been of importance under the Gonds of 
Ginniirgarh, when it was called Sonhra. In Mughal days it 
received ite present name. It contains a small fort and some 
J ain remains. The 1 atter consist of the remains of two temples. 
One of these is a replica of the Jain shrine at Bhojpur, being a 
rectangle 26 feet long by 15 feet broad. The walls are gone 
but tliree colossal iirtJianJcars still stand. Similarly to the 
shrine at Bhojpur, the floor level is below that of the doorway. 

Many carved stones are lying about, but no trace of any 
spire is to be seen, and in all probability the roof was made of 
flat slabs. 

The other temple was Hindu but nothing except fragments 
remain. 

All round he pieces of images, carving and of relics from 
these buildings. 

Population was (in 1901) 61 persons ; males 39, females 25. 

A State post office and a pohee ilidna are situated here. 

Siarmau, taJisU Silwani, Nizamat-i-masImJc. — A village 
ill 23° 26' N. and 78° 35' E. It is an important local trade 
centre where a large weeldy market is held. Population 773 ; 
males 387, females 386. 

Siddiqganj, taJisU Jawar, Nizdmat-i-maglirih . — 

Headquarters of the talisll in 22° 52' H. and 76° 38' E. 
Population 1,239 ; males 647, females 592. Besides the talisll 
offices, it contains a p'olice station, a school, a State post office 
and a Yundnl dispensary. 

Silwani, talisll Silwani, Nizdmat-i-maslirilc. — A village 
and taJisU headquarters situated in 23° 18' IST. and 78° 29' 
E. This is perhaps the Siwani of Abul Eazl, though thai= 
name may refer to Siwans also. It contains the talisll 
offices, Urdu and Hindi schools, a Ymiani dispensary, police 
st-ation and Imperial and State post offices. A large market 
IS held here weekly. Population (1901) 3,021 ; males 

1,468, females 1,553. 

Sulla, talisll Raisen, Nizamat-i-masliHh. — A depopulated 
village in 23° IS'-lsT. and 77° 54' E., 5^ miles south of Raisen. 
Many fine but badly mutilated Jain remains lie in the village. 
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Sultanganj, talml Sewaiis, Nizdmat-i-mashrik. — A village 
situated in 23° 30'’ N. ; 78° 36'' E. Population 256 ; males 
123, females 133. It is a place of some importance locally. 

U 

Udepura, tahsll Udepura, Nizd’ina.t-i-'jo/nuh, — Headquar- 
ters of the tahsll lying on the Dhamna ndla in 23° 5' H. and 
78° 33' E. Population was (in 1901) 3,167 ; males 1,606, 
females 1,661. It contains the tahsll offices, Urdu and Hindi 
school, police station, Yundnl and English dispensary and 
Imperial and State post offices. 

Umraoganj, tahsll Dhvanganj, Nizdmat-i-mashrih. — A 
village in 23° 12' N. and 77° 39' E. Population (1901) 433 ; 
males 235, females 198. It is a place of some local import- 
ance. 
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Leiier {in Persian) from Colonel Muir dated 1st JRahi-iissdni 119S 
B.ijri (29th April 1778). 

My kind friend Nawab Sabib, 

The union and amity wbiob exist betireen yourself and tbe (East 
India) Company are well known to me, and were lately proved by tbe 
active assistance and consideration displayed at the time of Colonel 
Goddard’s raarcb through your district. I have received a fnll account 
from Captain Palmer of your arrangement with Colonel Camac. As 
you are tbe sincere friend of tbe Company I trust you will now manifest 
that friendship wbicb is the result of mutual amity, and take no heed 
of the measnres which Colonel Camac was obliged to adopt*. 

I have a largo force with me ivliicb will soon reach you. If God wills 
the removal of your enemies and the restoration of peace in your domi- 
nions will be achieved as you desire, by our combined action as our 
mterosts ar6 lOGntiOAK ^You should leavG no stono ontnrned iti youv 
efforts to drive away the enemy and safeguard your territories till the 
arnval of thm force which will soon reach yon. Our combined armies 
will root np the foe and yonr dominions be for ever free from change. 

(Finally) whatever yon may desire will always be acted upon. 

Hoping to meet you. 


* Tlic Persian hero is most 


ragnc. 


Seal of 

Colonel Muir, 1192. 
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TREATY between the Honourable the Bast India Company 
and the Nawab Nuzzttb Mahomed Khan, Rulee of Bhopal, 
concluded by Captain Jobiah Stewaet on the part of the Honoue- 
able Company, in virtue of full powers j^ranled by His Excellency 
THE .Maequis op HASTINGS, K.G., Gqveen oe-Geneeal, etc., etc., 
and by Kubeum Mahomed Khan Bahadue and Shahzad Musseeh 
Saeeb on the part of the Nawab Nuzzub Mahomed Khan in virtue 
of full powers granted bj’ the Nawab — 1818 . 

ARTICLE 1. 

There shall bo perpetual friendship, alliance and unity of interesls 
between the Honourable the East India Company and the Nawab of 
Bhopal, his heirs and successors ; and the friends and enemies of one 
party shall be the friends and enemies of both. 

ARTICLE 2. 

The British Government engages to guarantee and protect the prin- 
cipality and territory of Bhopal against all enemies. 

ARTICLE 3. 

The Nawab of Bhopal and his heirs and succossora will act in 
subordinate co-operation with the British Government and acknow- 
ledge its supremacy, and will not have any connection with other Chiefs 
and States. 

ARTICLE 4. 

The Nawab and his heirs and successors will not enter into nego- 
tiation with any Chief or State without the knowledge and sanction of 
the British Government. But their usual amicable correspondence 
with friends and relations and necessary correspondence with neigh- 
bouring zemindars and managers on matters of small importance shall 
continue. 

ARTICLE 5. 

The Nawab and his heirs and successors will not commit aggression 
on any one. If by accident disputes arise with any one, they shall be 
submitted to the arbitration and award of the British Government. 

ARTICLE 6. 

The State of Bhopal shall furnish a contingent of sis hundred (600) 
horse and four hundred (400) infantry for the service of the British 
Government, Whenever required and when necessary, the whole of the 
Bhopal forces shall join the British army excepting such a portion as 
may be requisite for the internal administration of the Country. 

ARTICLE 7. 

The British troops aie to be at all times admitted into the Bhopal 
territory, the commanding officers of such troops using their utmost 
endeavour to prevent injury to the crops or other damage, and, if iieces- 
Bary, shall canton there ; in which event the Nawab engages, for 
himself, his heirs and successors, on application to that effect, to cede to 
the British Government, to serve as a'depdfc, the fort of Nuzzurghur or 
of Goolgaon with ground to the distance of 2,000 yards, all round the 
fort- 
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ARTICLE 8, 

The Nawab, his heirs and snccessors, will afford every facility to the 
British tvoors in obtaining supplies ; and all articles of supply required 
for them shall bo purchased in and pass through the Wawab’s territory 
free of duty. 

AETICLE 9. 

The Nawab and his heirs and successors shall remain absolute rulers 
of their country, and the jurisdiction of the British Government shall not 
in any manner be introduced into that principality. 

AETICLE 10. 

The Nawab ^ving exerted himself and employed the resources of 
his Government with zeal and fidelity in the late service against the 
•Pindarees, the British Government, in order to mark its approbation of 
his conduct and to enable him to maintain the stipulated contingent hereby 
grants to the Nawab, his heirs and successors, in perpetuity the five 
mohals of Ashta, Jehawar, Sohore, Dooraha, and Dnveepoora to be held 
by them in exclusive authority. 

AETICLE 11. 

This treaty, consisting of eleven articles having heon concluded at 
Eaisen and signed and sealed hy Captain Stewart and by Kurram 
Mahomed Khan Bahadur and _ by Shahzad Musseeh Salieb, Captain 
Stewart engages to obtain the ratification of the Governor-General within 
three weeks from this date ; and Kurnim Mahomed Khan and Shahzad 
•Musseeh {engage to obtain the ratification of the Nawab Nuzziir 
Mahomed Khan in two days. 

Done at Eaisen this 26th day of Eebruary a.d. 1818, corresponding 
with the 20fch of Eabbee-ul-sanee 1233 of the Hegira. 





L. S. 


L. S. 


(Sd.) J. STEWART. 


(Sd.) KUEEUM MAHOMED KHAN. 


(Sd.) SHAHZUD MUSSEEH SAHEB. 


This Treaty was ratified by His Excellency the Governor-General 
at Lucknow on the.Sth day of March 1818. 


Company’s 

Seal. 


(Sd.) HASTINGS.’ 
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appei^mx c. 


The Bhopal Battalion^ 

After ilie tveafy fonoluded n'itli tlie Nnwab in 1818 tlie Contingent 
Force which the Bhopal State therein agreed to maintain, was qnavterel 
at Sehore. The “ Bhoi al Cnntinaent ” as it was designated was sup- 
plied from the Bhopal State Armr, tteficienoies being made g^d by 
drafting men in from the State Eegiments. There were no British 
Officers with the Corps which was directly tinder the orders ot the 
Political Officer. These State levies, however, objected to wearing uni- 
form or undergoing proper discipline, and, in 182^ the Contingent 
was reorganised and a military officer attached as Commandant, the 
force then consisting of 20 gunners, 302 Cavalry and 674 Infantry, 
Tlip last being rearmed with muskets in place of the ™^tcnu) 0 KS they 
still carried. Soon after this they took part in a fight with bingli 

of iSfarsiiighearh in which 44 of the enemy were killed* were 

usually employed to poMco the district and furnish escorts. Several 
reoigani/.ations took place at different periods, the number or ^ntish 
Officers being raised to ^ in 1847. In 1867, the force consisted or 72 
gunners, 255 Cavalry and 712 Infantry. Most of the men were recruited 
in Upper InOin, Sikhs being enlisted both in the Cavalry and Intantry. 

The regiment shewed symptoms of unrest at this^penod, but was 
never in full mutiny, although their behaviour necessitated the with- 
drawal of the Political Agent, and subsequently the Bhopal State troops 
were obliged to disarm them by force. . , j • l t. 

A detachment, consisting mainly of Sikbs, assisted in protect- 
ing the Agent to the Govenioi'-General at Indore, and also escorted 
the Political A‘^ent and European residents of Sehore to Hoshangabad, 
to which place they retired at the request of the Begam. The Artillery 
as a complete unit served under Sir Hugh Rose throughout the cam- 
paign. In 1859, the force was reconstituted as an Infantry Battalion 
and called the Bhopal Levy.^’ In 1865 it was again reconstituted 
as the “Bhopal Battalion” and was in 1878 employed in the Arghan 
campaign on the lines of communication. In 1897, ^it was brought 
under the orders of the Commander-in- Chief and^ induded in the 
Narbada District instead of being as hitherto a Political Corps, directly 

under the Governor-General. . A o-t t. 

In 1903, it was reconstituted in four double commmes of bikhs, 
Muhammadans, Eajputs and Brahmans with 8 ° 

rank and file, and delocali-^ed, receiving the title of the 9th Bhopal 
Infantry. ** and in the following year for the first time since its creation, 
was transferred from Sehore to Allahabad on relief, being replaced by 
the ** 46th Punjabis,” The Bhopal St-ite contributes towards 
keep of this ^force. The original contribution was fixed at 1 3 lakh 
init was finally raised, in 1849, to 2 lakhs. 
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APPENDIX D. 


POLITICAL OPPICEES AT BHOPAL. 

An account has heen given tvJiere possible. 

Captain J, SrE-?rAET. 

Captain W. Henlet. 1818-23 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thomas Heebeet Haddock, I. S., born in 1790. 1824-28 


Captain J. Johnstone. (Assistant) 1823-24,1821-23 

Captain N. Aioes. 1828-34 

Mr. L. Wilkinson. 1834-39, isio-ii 

Captain William Eiddle. I839-40 

Captain J. E. Landebs. 1811-43 

Captain H. W. Teeveltan. 1842-47 

Captain J. D. Cunningham. I847-49 

Captain W. P. Eden. 1849-59. 1854-56 

Major (afterwards Sir) Henet Maeion Dueand. if50-53 

Mr. S. D. ToUNSHEAD. 1853-54 


Major Samuel Chaetebs Macphebson.— Ehtered the Madras Army, 
1827, in the operations against the Eaja of Gumsur in Orissa 1835 : in- 
quired and repoifed on the wild tribe of Khonds in Gumsur and the 
measm’es required for the suppression of Meriah or human sacrifice 
among them, 1837-39 ; as principal assistant to the Collector of Ganjam 
he reformed the Khonds, 1842-44: appointed agent to the Governor- 
General in 1846 to suppress human sacrifice and female infanticide in the 
hill tracts of Orissa : his conduct investigated and charges against him 
found untenable : Political Officer at Benares, Bhopal and Gwalior, where 
with Dinkar Eao, he kept Sindhia loyal in the mutiny of 1857 : died at 
Calcutta, April 15, 1860. 


Mr. W. H. EiCKAEDS. 1865-69 

Captain W. Goedon-Cumming. laso 


Captain A. E. E. Hutchinson. I859-60, 1881-62 

Major A L. McMullin.. 1830-gi 

Colonel John William Willoughbt-Osboene.— Born 1833, son ises-eo, i87i, 
of Major-General Willoughby Osborne ; entered the Madras Army, i876-76’and 
1850 J British Agent to assist ihe Maharaja of Eewah in his Government, ^878-79. 
1857-62 ; Lieutenant-Colonel, 1871 ; seived through the Indian Mutiny ; 
wiunded in the action ; C. B., Honorary Aide-de-camp to the Yiceroy, 

I860.; Political Agent in Bhopal and Eesident at Gwalior, 1863-81; 
died, October, 8, 1881. 


Colonel E. Thomson. iggg.yi 

Mr. Henet Clements Baestow. — Late Bengal C. S. Arrived, 31at 1974.75 
Oc!ober 1861, and served in the North-Western Provinces as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector and Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector ; 


K 
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1870'78 auJ 
1881-87. 


1789-00 


1881 


1887-00 


] 890-01 


serred under the Government of India, Foreign Department, January 
1874, to October, 1876, as OflSciating Political Agent, Bhopal ; Officiating 
Superintendent, Debra Dun, February, 1876 ; Magistrate and Collector, 
Cawnpore, April, 1880 ; retired November, 1886. 

Major-General William Kincaid, Indian Army — Ensign, ^ladras 
Army, March, 1849 ; appointed to adjust boundary dispute, Bhopal 
Agency, March, 1864 ; Assistant Political Agent, Bundelkhand, and 
Judge, Small Cause Court, and Cantonment Magisti ate, Nowgong, 1866 ; 
Second-in Command, Malwa Bhil Corps; Deputy Bhii Agent and Political 
Assistant, Manpur, and Commandant, hlalwa Bhil Corps and Political 
Agent in Bhopawar, 1869 — 76 ; Political Agent, Bhopal, August, 1876 ; 
Political Agent, Bhopawar, and Commandant, Malwa Bhil Corps, October, 
1879 \ Political Agent, Bhopal, 1881 — 87 ; returned to Europe, 1887> to 
U, S. list, October, 1889, 

Major William Feancis Peedeaux, C.S. — Joined Bombay forco> 
1860 ; Assistant Political Resident, Aden, 1864 ; Political Agent and His 
Majesty's Consul-General at Zanzibar, 1873 ; Assistant Secretary, 
Foreign Department, Government of India, 1876 ; Resident, Persian 
Gulf, 1876 ; Political Agent in Bhopal, 1879 ; Governor-Generars Agent 
with the Kingof Oudh, 1880; Resident, Eastern States, Rajputana, 
1882 ; retired 1887. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Pateic Wilson Bannebman, L A. — Ensign. 
Bombay Army, June, 1852 ; Assistant to the Superintendent, Nimacli, 
July, 1859 ; Assistant to Govern or-GeneraPs Agent, Central India, 1860, 
and Political Assistant in Bhopawar, also Bhil Agent and Commandant, 
Malwa Bhil Corps, August, 1866 ; Political Agent, Baghelkhand, and 
Superintendent of Rewah, March, 1871 ; Political Agent, Bhopal, 1880 ; 
Resident, Eastern States, Rajputana, October, 1881 ; Resident, Gwalior, 
March, 1882 ; acted as Agent to Governor-General in Central India, 
1883-84, and again in 1887 ; reverted to Military Depaitmeut, 1888, to 
U, S, list, June, 1890. 

Major-General Heney Wylie, C.S.I. — Ensign, October, 1861 ; 
arrived, 16th November, 1861, and took part in the North-West Frontier 
campaign, 18.63 ; the 2nd Yusufzai expedition, (medal and clasp), the 
Bhutan campaign, 1866*(clasp), the Abyssinian expedition, 1868 (medal), 
and the Hazara campaign, 1868 (clasp) ; on special duty in Baluchistan, 
with Major Sir R, Sandeman, 1875 — 77; Assistant to Governor-Generars 
Agent, Baluchistan, 1877 ; served in the Afghan campaign, 1878 — 80 
(medal) ; C.S.I,, February 1881 ; Assistant to the Resident in Mysore 
and Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Coorg, 1882 ; Political Agent, 
Bhopawar, February 1885 ; Jhalawar, April, 1885; Bhopal, March, 1887 ; 
Resident, Nepal, October, 1891 ; Officiating Agent to the Governor- 
General, Balcuhistan, February, 1893 ; retired, April, 1900. 

Sir Abthue Heney Temple Mae^indale, K.C.S.!., I.C.S. 
(Madras). — Arrived, lOtb November, 1875 ; served in Madras as Assistant 
Collector and Magistrate, and in the Foreign Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India ns Attache and Assistant and Junior Under- Secretary 
to Government ; Officiating Assistant to Resident in Mysore and Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, February 1885 ; Officiating Resident, 
May — June, 1885 ; First Assistant and Secretary for Berar to the 
Resident, Hyderabad, November, 1886 ; Political Agent, Quetta and 
Pishiu, April, 1887 ; Fkst Assistant to Governor-Generars Agent, 
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Central India, October, 1888 ; Political Agent, Bhopal, Jply, 1890, and 
Jhalawav, Jannarj’, 1892 ; Coramissioner, Ajmer* Merwara, hla}', 1894 ; 

-Resident at Gwalior ;• Acting Resident, Western States of Eajputana, 

June, 1896 ; Agent to Governor-General, Rajputana, and Chief Gommis- 
-.sioner, Ajmer-ilerwara, March, 1898 ; C.S.I., 1900 ; E.C.S.I., 1904; 

.retired, October,1905. 

Lieutenant-Colonel MaIiOoi-m tToHN Meade, C-I.R-, I.Ai — Arrived, jsg^.gj^-jggg 
10th November, 1873 ; served under the Military and Foreign Depart- 
ments, and was appointed. Assistant to* Resident, Hyderabad, and 
.Assistant Superintendent in Thagi and Dahaiti Department, August, 

.1878 ; from 1879, was Assistant to Governor-General's^ Agent in Central 
India, for various periodsj Superintendent of operations for Control of 
Mogbias, July, 1886 ; Political Agent, Bagbelkband, and Superintendent 
of Rewah State, 1887 ; Political Agent in Bhopawar, 1889 ; Political 
Agent, Baghelkhand, and Superintendent of the Rewah State, 1891, and 
-in Bhopal, 1891 ; Political Resident, in Persian Gulf, 1897 ; 

C.I.E., 1900 ; OfiSoiating Agent to the Governor- General in Central 
India, 1901 ; Resident, Baroda, 1901. 

Major Lawbencb Imeet, LA. — First commission, 10th March, 1883 ; isos and again 
Political Assistant, 1889 ; Assistant to Governor-General's Agent _ in 
Eajputana, 1890; Assistant Commissioner, Merwara, 1895 ; Political 
Agent, Bhopal, 1895 ; again Assistant in Rajputana, 1895 ; Political 
Agent, Alwar, 1898 to 1899 ; Political Agent in Bhopal, 1903 to 1904. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Henhy, He wile, I. A.— Arrived, _25th isos-se 
December, 1866'; served under the Foreign Department in the Thagi and 
Dakaiti Branch, 1872 ; Cantonment Magistrate, 1882 ; 2nd Assistant to 
Resident at Hyderabad, 1884 ; from March, 1887, served as Political 
Agent at Bhopawar and afterwards in South Bast Baluchistan ; Political 
Officer in charge of Sardar Ayuh Khan, November, 1889 ; Acting 
Political Agent, Jhalawar, 1892 ; Cantonment Magistrate, Nasirabad, 

1895 ; Political Agent, Bhopal, and Resident, Western States of Eajputana, 

1896-97 ; Resident at Gwalior, 1897 j transferred to TJ. S. List, 1899. 

Major Chaeles Aenold Kemball, C.I.E., I. A. — First commission, iggs 
1881 ; Political Assistant, 1893 ; Political Agent in Bhopal, 1896 ; Acting 
Political Resident in Persian Gulf, 1900 to 1904 ; C.T.ll;., 1903; Political 
Agent in Loralai, 1905. 

Lientenanl-Colonel Lindsay Sheewood, Newmaech, I.A.-— First 1893-19M 
commission, 1879 ; from February, 1885, served as Assistant to the 
Governor-General’s Agent at Indore, Ajmer, and Quetta ; Assistant Resi- 
dent, Mysore, 1889; First Assistant to the Governor-General’s Agept, 

Rajputana, 1892, and in same capacity in Central India, 1893 ; Political 
Agent, Bhopal, 1896 ; Political Officer with Sardar Ayuh Khan, 1901 ; 

Political Resident in Turkish Arabia, 1903 ; Political Agent in Malwa, 

907 

Mr. John Lang, I.C.S. — Arrived, 1890, and served in Bengal as 1900-1002 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector and Under Secretary to Government ; 

Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 1896 ; Political Agent in Bhopal, 

1900 ; Kaisei'*i-Hind Medal, 1901 ; Magistrate and Collector, 1903. 

Major John Mannees-Saiith, V.C., C.I.E.,_ I.A.-yServed under the looMOOt 
Foreign Department, 1887 ; on special duty to Sikkim in connection with 
•4he negotiations with the Chinese Amban, 1883 ; Assistant to the Officer 

K 2 
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T005 


1905 


1D05-100S 


1906 


on special duty at Gilgit 1889 ; Assistaut to the Governor-Genera-rs^ 
Agent, Eajputana, 1892 ; on deputation to Kotah State, 1892 ; on duty 
under the orders of the British Agent at Gilgit, 1893 ; on deputation 
with Kabul Mission, 1893 ; C.T.E., 1894 ; Political Agent, Bundelkhand, 
1894 ; Pirst Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General in Balu- 
chistan, 1894 ; Assistant to Kesident in Kashmir, 1896, in charge of 
ex-Amir, 1897 ; Political Agent in Haraoti and Tonlr, 1898 ; Political 
Agent, Gilgit, 1898 ; Political Agent, Bikaner, 1901 ; Political Agent,. 
Malwa, 1903 ; Political Agent, Bhopal, 1904 ; Kesident in Nepal, 1905. 

Major Chaeles Hameeton, Peitchard, I.A. — First commission, 
1882 ; from 1888, acted as Assistant, to Governor-Gonerars Agent, Balu- 
chistan, engaged in boundary settlement work in Me war (1889 — 1890) 
Assistant to Besidont, Hyderabad, and to the General Superintendent, 
Thagi and Dakaiti, 1890, and Assistant Commissioner, Merwara, 1891 ; 
political Agent. Eastern States oF Eajpuluna, 1893; Settlement Officer, 
Tonk, 1894; Assistant Secretary to Government of India, Foreign De- 
parlment, 1896 ; Assistant Commissonor, Ajmer, 1897 ; Political Agent 
in Bundelkhand, 1899 ; Ecsidont, Gwalior, 1902 ; Political Agent in^ 
Bavaoti and Tonk, 1902 ; Political Agent, Bhopal, March 1905. 

Captain Charleb Eckfoed Luaed, M.A. (Oxon.), LA. — Served in 
Military Department, 1892 — 96 ; Cantonment Mngistiate, Nowgong, and 
on Famine duty in Biinclolkhand, 1897 : Boundary Settlement Officer 
in Central India, 1898 ; Assistant to Govonior-Generars Agent in Central 
India, 1899 ; on deputation in connection with Census work in Central- 
Indin, 1900-1902 ; officiated as Kesident Indore, 1902 ; Assistant to 
Governor-General’s Agent in Eujpulunn, 1902 ; on deputation as Superin- 
tendent for compilation of Imperial Gazetteer in Central India, 1902 ; 
Political Agent in Bhopul, 1905, in addition to the Gazetteer work. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Bussell Colquhottn Colvin, I.A. — 
Joined, 1879; omplojed under tho Military Denartment to 1886 ; 
appointed Assistant to tho Govcrnor-Gcncml's Agent in Kujputuna, 
3886;Privato Secretary to Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 1SS7 ; Governor to tho Nawfib of Kumpur, April, 1887 ; 
Kesident Politics! Officer, Biimpiir State, 1894; Assistant to Kesident 
in Mj'EOre, 1897 ; Political Agent in Bundelkhand, 1897 ; Superintendent 
of State Council, Cooch Behilr, 1890 to 1903 ; on special duty in Central 
Iidia, Kovomber, 1905 ; Political Agent, in Bhopal, 1905 ; Political* 
A rent in Bharatpiir, 1906 ; retired 1907. 

Major SrUAET Faequhaeson, Batlet, I. A, — First comnu.^jsion, 6th 
February, 1884; Political Assistant in Kujputuna, 1888 to 1892; Political 
Agent, Bikaner, J899 ; Political Agent, Bitghelkhnnd, November, 1900 ; 
First Assistant to Govornor-Gencrars Agent in Central India, 1904;. 
on special duly in Central India, 1905 ; Political Agent in Bhoprd, 1906. 
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TABLE I. 

Bhopai StatS). 

TemperaUire^ 


rt AVERAGE TEMPEEATUEE POE 25 YEARS 

“ ENEING V’lTH 31st MAECH 190 . 



* Average tomporatnrs between maximum aud minimum oi each day. 
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TABLE II. 


Rainfall. 


Bhoeaii State. 



1891-92 . 



1B92-93 . 



1593-94 . 



1894-95 . 



1895-95 . 



1896-97 . 



1897-93 . 



1898-99 . 



1899-1900 



1900-01 , 



1001-02 . 



1902-03 . 



1903-04 . 



1904-05 , 



1905-06 , 



1000-07 . 



1907-08 . 



1908-09 . 



1009-10 



1010-11 . 



1911-12 . 



1912-13 . 



1913-14 . 



1914-15 . 



1916-16 . 



1916-17 . 



1017-18 . 



1918-19 . 



1910-2U . 





Note.— Tho reorganization has 


divided tho state into three districts, viz., thejEastern, Soiithovn 


and Western, since 1905, 


Reuaeks, 






SorJhl nuinl)or 


TABLE III., 


BHorAi States 


DistrihiiUon of popdation , 1901. 



Administrative 

Divisions. 



Nizamal-i-mashrik 1,072 


061 ii5,823 72,653 73,170 > 


2 Nizamat-i-maghrib 2,226 4 1,102 j 200.020 j 100,077 00,043 10,271 9,778 0,403 00 


3 Nizamat-i-janub • 2,704 ... IjOlO j 243,657 120,668 122,039 j 


^ Bhopal city. 


1 ... 76,561 33,866 87,075 76,561 38,886 37,676 


TOTi.1. 0i002 5 1 3,073 . 665,061 333,084 332,877 05,832 48,664 ^i7,163 00 


Note.— Ihe population figm-ee are oxolnslvo of railway and Sehorc Station. 
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TABLE’ IV. 


Bhopaii State. 


General Statistics of Population. 


ParticaUio. 

1 

i 

i 

1901. 

1 

i 

1801. 

1 ■ 1881. 

1 

tr. 

a 

p 

u 

C3 

cu 

Males. 

1 . • 

CD 

o 

a 

o 

Persona. 

■ 

Males. 

cc 

o 

'rt 

a 

Cl 

Cli 

Persons. 

m 

o 

'S 

Females. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

,1 

10 

• 

Religion 

665,951 

333, 08i 

332,877 

: 952,486 

491,885 

460,601 

954,901 

498,643 

I 456,258 

Hindus 

483,011 

242,673 

t 

241,038 





i 

1 i 

Jains . . , 

0,307 

3,19G 

3,201 ' 


! ! 


I 1 

i , 

51 lisa 1 mans 

83,033 

43,060 

, 40,912 

1 



' 

Christians . 

210 

104 

105 


( 

1 


1 

Animists , 

01,441 

43,07a 

47,467 1 





J 

1 

Other , 

314 

181 

133 






Civil 



' 






Condition, 









Unmarried , 

1243,428 

142,121 

106,302 






Slarricd 

320,725 

157,375 

163,350 1 






Widowed 

90,813 

33,688 

08,226 


i 




U3ducation. 









Literate 

20,483 

26,453 

1 

8,030 






Illiterate , 

030,478 1 

1306,631 

1 

320,648 ' ! 

1 1 






Language. 



1 1 






Hindi 

301.075 

178,133 

182,042 { 1 






Urdu , 

147.770 

76,113 

71,660 1 






IiundC|j.|^andi 

2,421 

»1,2G5 

1,166 







Other* 

164.G6G 

77,578 

77,113 





, 
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TABLE V. 


Bhopaii State. 


I'ital Statistics. 



Rizrinra. 
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TABLE VI. 


Bhopaii State. 


Deathly accordiwj to Causes, 




















U1 

TABLE VII. 
Agrimltufal StocJc-. 


BHOPii. State. 



Iioad carrying. 



















L. 






AREA IN 




NUMBER OF 


POPULAT 

Year. 

Square Miles, 


Acres. 


Towers 

Villages. 


1901. 

1 Total. 

1 

r?!S 

00 

irt 

.a 

W 

1 

Jagir. 

Total. 

Kliale^-i. 

'to 

IX 

\ Total. 1 

Khalsa. 

1 Jagir. 

Total. 

Khalsa. 

'til 

IX 

Total. 

rx 

"lx 

.a 

W 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

( 

8 910 

t 

D 




B 

Normal 
year , 

G,90' 

6,367 

l,61-5 

4,417,600 

3,460,303 

958,200 

5 

5 


3,073 





1901-02 

0,902 

0,367 

1,645 

4,4' 7,433 

3,303,013 

1.023,540 

5 

5 


3,073 

2,134 

939 

665,061 

506,451 

1902-03 


6,357 

1,645 

4,417,483 

3,460,201 

959,222 

6 

6 


3,073 

2,430 

643 

666,961 

507.801 

1903-oi 


5,357 

1,545 

4,417,433 

3,419,813 

997,670 

5 

t; 

... 

3.073 

2,430 

C60 

665,961 

567.673 

1904-05 


6,357 

1,616 

4,417,483 

3,458,012 

959,471 

6 

6 


3,073 

2,419 

054 

665,961 

67 i, 640 

1905-06 


6,367 

1,646 

4,417,493 

3,428,004 

989,470 

5 

6 


3,073 

2,421 

062 

665,961 

573,238 

190G-07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1010-11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 16 

1916- 16 

1916,17 

1917- 18 

1018-19 

1010-20 




] 

I 

J 

1 

1 






• 
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F liBMAnKB, 















Serial number. 


APPENDIX 


Leading Sthtisp 






Abe A IN 

Nt7MBEB op 


Adminislrativo Divisions. 


Square ’ 
mil US. 

Bighas. 

(°) 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Popalatiu 

1901. 

2 



.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

NizHmrtt-i-inashrik 



1.S72 

1.893,292 


961 

or 

L 

dbuiSci « • « 

9 


1,539 

1,477,350 

... 

760 

121. 

Jligir . 

• 


483 

415,930 

... 

202 

21,181 

17iziimQt-i-niaelirib 

• 


2,22G 

2,136,890 


1,102 

200,020 

KhnlsH . • . 



1,778 

1,703,440 

4 

859 

106,989 

JHgTr . . . 



00 

430,460 

1 « • 

213 

34,051 

’N izamat-i‘j anub 

• 


2.70i 

2.596,013 

«•» 

LOlO 

213,557 

Klialsri . 



2,010 

1,958,210 


773 

209,000 

Jiigir 

» 


001 

037,833 

... 

237 

34,491 

Bhopal city . 




... 

1 

... 

76.661 

Khalsa « . t 



... 

... 

1 

... 

70,501 

Jaglr . . , 



... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

I 

Total 

• 

0.902 

6,G2G,225 

5 

3,073 

665.961 

Khalsa . 

• 

• 

5,367 

6,142,003 

5 

2,421 

673,238 

Jagir 

• 

• 

1,645 

1,481,210 


052 

92,723j 


(ii) 9C0 hlghas = 
hlghat == 






Ii 5 


TAIII-H vni. 

for a normal year. 


Ct‘^7lVATf7> AKJ‘A» JiKVn.*»r3\ 


1 ~ " 

\ 

\ 

1 Tefal. 

1 

} 

j Irrl^'iilcd, 

% 

‘ Total. 

i 

Tucon^o 
Klr-rivcfi from 
lanil. 

8 

0 

' 10 

f 

11 


ni^ljas. 

! 

j RP. 

Hk. 

^G?.G18 

j 2.980 I G.53.093 

I i 

0,01,977 

3/5,035^ 

2,053 j ,'•.,23,071 

4,73, 6*;3 

02,0S0 

027 

j 1,23,124 

1,28,194 

357.EG3 

29.107 

1 

' 11,71, '.48 , 

10,61.154 

37S,-1E9 

22,205 

j 8,90,013 . 

8,33,521 

80, 3M 

6,8J3 

2,20,030 

1 

2,30,030 

782,427 { 

1,378 

1 

12,96,822 ! 

12,10,97 

01S,055 i 

1,200 

j 

10.80,230 ^ 

i 

10,00, «5 

]S3,7;2 ■ 

! 

18 

2,10.533 1 

2,10,53:3 

i i 


... 

2,050 

1 

t 

! 

... 

i 

■■■ 1 

1 

i 

1 

2 030 

i 

j 

1 

B718,DC8 * 
j 

39,405 

30.72,403 ' 

78,79,169 , 

1.4C3,052 

25,578 

26,03,161 1 

i 

23,09.632 

S15,82C 

7,8S7 

1 

5,09,237 1 

! 

. ! 

5,09,237 


Bn OPAL 


irKs, 


12 


TATH. 


1 Square xnilo or CIO acres, 
1 Acre. 
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tablt- 


Sfafisf-ics of Jcjricnl 


! 

i 

1 

1 

Veivr. 

Total area in acres* 

Total. 

UNCULTI 

cc 

>-) 

O 

C« 

VATtD 

1 

d 

3 

ea 

1-1 

O 

CJ 

W 

ts 

Total, 


2 


4 

6 

6 

7 

1905-06 . 

-1,417,433 

3,271,544 

1,186.463 

1,127,BI9 

957,532 

1,145,919 

1006-07 ‘ 






i 

1907-08 . 






i 

1903-09 . 






! 

1 







1 

1909-10 . 



1 



' 

1910-11 . 



1 

( 

I 


i 

1 


1911-12 , 





1 

1 


1912-13 . 



1 

1 




1913-14 . 


i 





1914-16 . 


1 




, 

1915-10 . 


1 





1916-17 . 

t 

1 

1 





1917-18 . 

1 

1 





1918-19 , 


I 





1919-20 . 

i 


i 





I 





Canale. 
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IX. 


ture and, Irrigation. 


Bhopai State. 


CULTIVATED. 


c3 

H 


10 


a 

c3 

T3 

ca 

c3 


11 


12 


o 


13 


14 


p 


a 

3 

ti 


15 


16 


BnujL^Ee. 


17 






















Serial Nnroter 


APPENDIX TO 


Admlnlfltvalivo DlvIflionH. 


1 


1 NM7rinirtt-i*innRi.rlk 


2 Ni/.nniflt-i-maphrib 


y NizfanAUi-jnitfib 


Totnl 


Id, 8 


Statistics of J [IT i culture and 


UNCUr.TlVATKD, 


Totnl nroa 

In Mjhns 

io) 

Total. 

1 

! 

Forest. j 

QJ 

Cl 

S 

"p 

u 

a> 

rt 

!) 

d, 

5 

0 

7 

] ,803,202 

i.'iM.c;-! 

582,002 

502,100 

270,012 

2,1JI0,800 

1,000,027 

515,031 

722,515 

•13!), 801 

2.503,013 

1,813,010 

081,352 

400,870 

72c,885 

0,020,225 

•1,007,317 

1,770,095 

1,601, 324 

1 

1 

l.'133,203 


(n) H hxqhaft = 1 Aoro. 

000 bXghiis ~ 1 flq. inllo or OdO A crop, 
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TABLE IX. 


BhOPAI. SlATEf 


lrHgntio% for a normal year. 
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TABLE 

Area in Acres under 


Year, 

Total 
of both 
crops. 


1 

1 

Jowar. 

cs 

§ 

Bajra. 

a 

o 

o 

IS 

d 

W 

Sugarcane. 

Tobacco. 

Tilli. 

^5 

B 

C3 

P3 


2 


■ 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

D 

13 

13 

NoiTal year 

1,108.845 

^3,060 

8 

19 9 

i 

23,350 

1 

72 

0,958 

1 


2,253 

1 

1.678 

68,267 

11,377 






















X. 

princijpal cro^s. 
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Bhopai. State. 


Kabi, 




















Serial Number. 
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APPENDIX 

Jrea in Bigkas under 


Administrative 

DivisiouB, 


Khabip. 

Total of 
both 
Crups,* 

Total. 

d 

o 

s 

U 

tec 

E= 

o 

i;c 

rt 

td 

*1^ 

PQ 

Kodon. 

• 1 

Sugarcane. 

Tobacco. 

2 

3 


6 

■ 6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

'vi^amat-i-m ish r jk 

474,301 

m,c6i 

8,617 

49,051 

8,009 



359 

180 

'aza nat-i-inaghrib 

4^7,709 

255,982 

7,032 

168,332 

2J,578 

... 

589 

2,855 

1,341 

^izamat-i-jnnab , 

1,254 

258,040 

12139 

69,895 

3,438 

1 

i 

1 

1 

__ 

7,203 

i33 

837 

'Total 1 

].767,20i 

G4D,680 

27,038 

287,278 

1 35,026 

ll08 

1 

1 

14,937 

3,379 

9 


Sec note on column 
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TO TABLE X. 

p'incipal crops for 1905-06. 


Bhopaii State. 
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TABLE XI. 

Statistics of Factory Industries. 


Shopai St* 





GINNING FACTORIES. 

COTTON PBESSES, | 




Number 

OF 


m 

Numbeb of 


Tear. 



Factories. | 

CD 

.a 

o 

o 

o 

I— * 

Pi 

B 

V 

03 

a 

rt 

w 

Bates of wages. 

Oattnrn in manndi 

Factories. 

Presses. 

^ Hands employed. 

1 

OQ 

'3 

.Q 

0 

0 

M 

0 • 

.4^ 

-fJ 

0 

o 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1891 

• 

• 

One 

1 

142 

2 as. to 
3 as. 


1 

1 

111 

... 

1901-02 . 



One 

1 

142 

Ditto 

... 

1 


111 

... 

1902-03 . 



One 

1 

142 

Ditto 


1 

1 

111 

... 

1903-04 . 



! One 

1 

142 

2^ ns. 
to 3 as. 

Mds. 

10,793 

1 

1 

111 

2,698 

1904-05 . 



One 

1 

160 

Ditto 

6,116 

1 

1 

111 

1,279 

1005-06 . 



One 

1 

142 

CO 

o 

6,310 

1 

I 

124 

1,575 

1906-07 . 

1007-08 . 

1908- 09 • 

1909- 10 , 

1010-11 . 

1911- 12 . 

1912- 13 . 

10)3-14' . 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 . 

1016- 17 . 

1017- 18 , 

3918-19 . 

1910- 20 . 


i 

• 

• 

One 

I 

i 

1 

140 

Ditto 

4,540 

1 

1 

1 

140 

1,132 


Bsmabkb. 


11 



Bhopal State. 
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TABLE' XII. 

Quantity of minerals 'produced in Tons, 
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TABLE XIII. 
Prices of food grains. 


BHOEAIi Stax^ 
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TABLE XIV. 

Wages. 


Bhopal State. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES FOR 
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TABL 


Mir.EAQE. 


Metalled. Unmotallcd, Total 


1005-0G 


1005-07 


1007-08 


1908-00 


1009-10 


1910-11 


1011-12 


1912-13 


1013-14 


1014-lB 


1916-16 


1916-17 


1917-18 


1018-19 


1010-20 


169 
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TABT 


Legisiatt 

Civil Justice— Coicr 


Years. 

Munsip and Tahsildabs* 
CoUETS, 

Suits for money, and 
moveable property. 

Title and other suits. 

’ 

Kent Suits. 

' 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

^ 1 

1881-90 


4,543 

891 

2,178 

7,012 j 

1890-1000 . 


3,003 

640 

867 

4,000 

1900-1901 . 


2,600 

366 

706 

3,072 i 

1 

1901-1902 . 


1,342 

276 

659 

2.177 

1902-03 


2,717 

237 

C£4 

3,638 

looa-oi 



... 


1 

lOOl-OB 


2,6(7 

793 

43 

3,353 i 

1005-00 


2,439 

717 

45 

3,?C1 i 
' ) 

1000-07 






1907-08 

. 





1008-09 






1009-10 





1 

1910-11 





1 

1911-12 






1012-13 






1913-14 



1 



1914-15 





i 

1 

1016-10 





1 

1010-17 





1 

1017-18 

. 




1 

1 

1018-19 

. 




i 

1910-20 

■ 




1 

1 


Distbict and Sadad Amins" 
CouKr. 


c: -4^ 

. o 
>> 0 | 

O M 
O 

S 0) 


= a 


1,041 

077 

262 

228 

395 

179 

262 


□ 

rt 


35 

33 

27 

95 

43 

168 

141 


I 




166 

87 

79 

124 

134 


o 

H 


1,245 

797 

368 

447 

672 

347 

394 


Sadah-us*s1dt^ 




c a 


10 


573 

376 

532 

214 

241 

361 

259 


pa 

o 

r:^ 


11 


1 *" 

4 


1C 


I 

I 
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1881-90 

1890-91 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 
1003-0i 
1904-05 

1906- 00 
1900-07 

1907- 03 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 
191M2 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 16 
1016-10 
1910-17 
1917-18 
1018-10 
1910-20 


MAGISTRATE’S COURT. 

Number of pebbonb tried tor 


1 

O) 

C3 , 

O 

,0 ei 

! 



o 

o 

i 

ra o 

A p4 
« 2 

-50 

C3 

4J 1—4 

03 

n 

CiO 

C3 C3 


“ c 

S C3 

n3 

W.5 

0 T3 

to 

C3 « 

^ C3 TO 

w o 

"o 

£ o 

G to 


sg-l 


O 

O 

o 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8,266 

3,713 

2,848 

1,704 

7,029 

3,203 

.2,390 

1,371 

5,800 

2,411 

2,3C4 

995 

0,887 

3,880 

1,326 

1,692 

j 6,494 

2,774 

1,305 

1,326 

i 

C,4CG 

2.642 ' 

2,601 

803 

6,362 

2,003 ! 

' 1 

2,970 

379 


SESSIONS COURT, HIGH 


Numbkb op pebbonh tried por Number or Per 
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XVII. 


AND Justice. 

Courts and worh none. 


Bhopai State, 


COURT. 


DISPOSAIi OP WORK IN 
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T4BL 

Financ- 


Tear* 

GEAND TOTAL. 

Total revenue of the state, 
Khdlzd^ 

<» 

p 

a 

o 

>■ 

o 

u 

nd 

P 

C3 

CuBTOirs. 


p— < 
rt 

O 

a 

C3 

*r-4 

04 

o 

Other sources . 

1 

'rt 

O 

H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

D 

8 

Average for 10 

3J,49,827 






50,700 

yrars 

ending 








1890 A. D. 








Ending 1900 , 

36,65,432 


22,26,300 


... 

... 

58,600 

1000.01 


33,83,916 




... 

... 

40,300 

1001-02 

• 

30,19,822 




... 


37,100 

1902-03 


33,02,429 



IBB 

6,000 

2,93,000 

35,200 

1003-04 

• • 

34,79,923 



2,42,791 

7,703 

2,35,023 

59,546 

1001-06 

• 

35,22,897 



2,31,963 

5,703 

2,20,200 

55,761 

1006-06 

* « 




1,59,588 

8,030 

1,61,662 

60,451 

1000-07 









1007-03 

• 








1008-03 









1009-10 

. 








1010-11 

• 








1011-12 

. 








1912-13 

. 








1013-14 

• 








1014-16 









1016-10 









1010-17 









1017-18 

• • 








1018-10 

ff ft 








1010-20 

• • 









Excise. 


P4 


g 


46.600 

63.600 

35.300 
32,800 

31.300 
54,320 
62,331 
6 


o 

03 

O 

s 

O- 


10 


§ 


11 
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svm. 

Receipts, 


Bhopah State. 


Kr. 


KC 

rrs 

H 

O 

"S 

— 

Other assessed taxes. 

Forest. 

Registration. | 

Compensation for salt. 

03 

a 

o 

o 

a 

cs 

*0 

<y 

J/3 

►-* 

Extraordinary, 

J3gir income. 

oa 

P 

< 

M 

rt 

[ 

Is 

0 

>-s 

O 

*T* 

S 

o 

o 

C3 

•w 

U 

o 

o 

05 

CJ 

CJ 

u 

p 

o 

<o 

U 

o 

o 

o 

o 

03 

0 

►*:> 

a 

p 

p 

u 

12 

13 

14 

16 

10 

7 

! 

10 

20 

21. 

22 

23 

24 

'^5 

26 

10,290 

610 




... 

6,306 

1 

^ 3,600 


OOO 

^ 10,000 

4,800 

81,200 

7,99,S27 


40,600 

OiO 

*•* 

♦ «i 



H 

H 


B 


0,300 

2,63,700 

7,(!G,933 


44,305 

C05 


... 


... 

m 

N| 




11,400 

1,08,300 

7.63,316 


43,171 

029 


*4* 

21,900 

... 



10,100 



6,200 

16,600 

7,60,723 


S0.C20 

eso 




... 

IBI 

6,000 


bKQ 

HBI 

6,100 

2,19,800 

G,G3,029 


45,605 

150 

Iff 

•*. 


... 

2,864 

6,303 


1,241 

10,000 


3,07,076 

G, 73.217 



705 


... 


«« 1 

2,510 

6.455 


1,170 



3,80,695 

6,70.698 


43,008 

1,809 

823 

6 

14,015 

2,557 

... 

1 

8,203 

46,933 

842 

1 

I 

f 

1 

10,000 

1 

1 

1 

i 

3,06,066 

$$9 

■ 

S.C9,288 



M ? 
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ycnr. 

GRAND TOTAL. 

1 

2 

Average of 10 

years 

29,71,127 

ending 1830. 




10 years ending 1900 


42,06,732 

1901 


« 


40,68,616 

1901-2 




32,18,269 

1902-9 




28,28,054 

1003-4 




34,17,817 

004-6 




29,05,606 

1905-0 




32,99,707 

1906-7 





1907-8 





1008-9 





1009-10 





1910-11 





1011-12 





1012-13 





1013-14 





1014-16 





1015<1C 





1016-17 





1917-18 





1918-19 



• i 


1010-20 






Tap I 

Finan 


o 


o 


Chaeges in 

RESPECT OF 
COLEE CTIONB. 


Salabieb a 


Its 

a'S 

M 

CD 

O 


o CQ 
H 


21,74.600 


n 

rt 


16.800 




3,500 


«*-t CD 
O 


o CJ 

a 


14 , 800 : 


rH ^ 

«.2 

s a 

a» 

O 


3,61,900 


a 

rt 

rt 


34,600 


1,10,100 


10 


14,7. 


34,09,800 

33,16,300 

24,07,647 

22,76,025 

28,44,600 

23,35,068 

27,30,410 


1,86,000 
1.97,600 
1,06,300 
1,00.500 
2,02, 4ro 

2,02, 3C0 
l,83,03:i 


7.000 

9.000 
10,500 
10,600 
18,600 
18, 6W 
16,213 


36.100 

4,31,300 

14,700 

2,56,000 

16.200 

1,70,400 

3,500 

2,01,400 

17,400 

2,40,380 

37,379 

22,310 

3,06,410 

6,31,058 


43,000 

63,600 

42,500 

66,400 

78,776 

74,310 

72.464 


1,26,000 51,8h 
1,03,500 66.9< 


1,68.300 

1,54,700 

2,12,042 


34,3< 


29, 


49, y. 


1,79,040 81, C 
2,82,781 44, 


Education. 



Expenditure. 


BHOPiil SxATfe, 


























Serial Number. 
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a?ABL 

Revenue demand at successive settlement's an- 


Name of 
Districts. 


1835-37 


1833-42 


1 


Nizaujat-i- 

masbrik. 


3 

3 


Nizamrit-i- 

magbrib. 

Nizamal-i- 

janub. 


YEAES OE SBTTLEHEN-. 


1843-67 


1858-77 


1878-1902 


1903-07 



Total 


10,01,704 


10,68,468 


20,07, 84i 


SO.60,817 


63,721 


20.83,80 


N *B • “—Fresh settlement lo at present in progrosc 


i6S 


XX 


Bhopaii Static. 


present demand for Revenue and cesses. 




















1^0 


TABL! 


Bx 


Year. 

u 

O 

53 

O’ 

Couktst j 

SPIBITB. 

Receipts from Tari and Slndi. * 

^ 

DRUGS. 1 

iJ 

o 

VI 

o 

B 

o 

V) 

m 

•4^ 

.2* 

'C3 

O 

o 

P5 

Receipts. 

Consumption in gallons. 

. 

Total receipts. 

Consumption 

IN MAONDS OP 

» irt 

’ *5* 

- 

o 

p 

173 

.p 

PQ 

Charas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

D 

8 

1 

9 

10 years, arerage ending 1800 

«ftt 

46,500 

71,205 


1,200 

87 

21 

15 

10 years, average 

ending 1900 


53.500 

71,70o" 


5,100 

86 

20 

14 

1001 


• 

... 

35,300 

00,270 


5,000 

66 

17 

8 

1002 




32,800 

63.740 


4,300 

64 

16 

9 

1003 




31,300 

61.830 


3,900 

67 

14 

0 

1904 



... 

51.320 

60,129 

t • • 

5,226 

73 

11 

8 

1905 




52,321 

65,608 

• •• 

3,833 

78 

9 

8 

1906 


• 

... 

56,162 

67,810 

■ ■i 

4,289 

80 

10 

8 

i9o; 


• 









1908 


ft 









1909 


ft 









1910 


ft 









1011 


ft 









1912 


ft 









1013 


• 









1914 


• 









1916 


ft 









1916 


ft 









1017 


ft 









1018 











1919 


ft 









1920 


• 







1 

















m 
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T 

M 



1003- 04 . 

1004- 05 . 

1905- 06 . 

1906- 07 . 

1907- 08 , 

1908- 09 . 

1909- 10 • 

1910- 11 * 

1911- 1^ ♦ 

1912- 13 , 

1913- 14 • 

1914- 16 . 
1916-16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 

1919- 20 • 


Income. 


EXPV. 



WaTBB BFrPL 

and dbainage* 



d 2 
o .a 

CJ 

tn Zp 

B S 



4' 


6 C 



I 2,667-3-6 


10,232-1-6 

11,446-14-0 

16,806-11-9 


10,232-1-6 

11.316-H-O 

19,563-15-3 


0 

d 


a 


10 


10,420-2-1 

49,278-3-1 

24,556-12- 
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xxili 

duality. 


Bhopai. State, 


DITDEB. . 



KEiTAEES. 


C3 

o 

H 

10 17 


53,497-2-6 Note,— F igures of Octroi 
I and Hospitals arc not 
1,05,921-8-3 included under T>Tunicipa- 
i lily. Educational figures 
86,617-3-3 * connection 

yet the numbers of the city 
proper have been inserted 
in this table. 

The water-supply scheme 
also does Hot stand oon- 
nccled with iOIunicipality, 
The profit derived from the 
Bum credited in the banks 
under this head is about 
= Kb. OSjOOO which is in- 
cluded in the figures in- 
serted in column 6 of this 
table, and the expenses 
incurred under this head 
are about = Es. 60,000 
yearly, 
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174 . 


J'jdno 





JiHMr 

(UJIfOOIifl. 

Middm: 

rioioojift. 

Urriiii 

I’jIlMAItV. 

Lo^voii 

PitiM A]iy, 

Otmicu 

.MfJUJIM. 

(lOHOOliM. 


Yonr, 


o 

a 

U •** 

III n 
rO 

B-fr. 

o 

S-s 

•> 

U-i 

o , 

g 

n> Ji 

11 

o 

I'* 

.u 'o 

n-« 

1.4 

o , 

a 

o 

a. " 

,o 

Oa 

*»-« 

o 

-.1 

g-s 

10 

W-4 

o 

4 

.o'y 

•M 

o . 

a 

o 

nv. 

•M 

O 

..ri 

fs 

O l/J 


1 


2 

a 

4, 

n 

n 

7 

M 

0 

10 

11 

ibui 

• 

• 

M* 

... 

... 

... 

05 

1.075 

1 

57 

.MO 

721 

IHHO 

• 

• 

... 

... 

1 

17 

00 

1,705 

1 

02 

,M0 

750 

ifiiii 



1 

M 

1 

IM 

07 

1,01.0 

1 

5H 

.MO 

7oa 

innn 



1 

n 

1 

10 

07 

i.ooa 

1 

00 

02 

Hor. 

iimi 


« 

1 

n 

1 

10 

OH 

1.725 

1 

52 

.Mfi 

OHO 

1002 


• 

1 

n 

1 

10 

OH 

1,700 

I 

57 

.m:i 

7')0 

inon 


t 

1 

7 

1 

20 

72 

l,Hfr2 

1 

5H 

MM 

755 

1001 



1 

0 

I 

Z\ 

77 

1,H02 

■I 


.M.M 

72:i 

mr. 



1 

10 

1 

25 

77 

1,501, 

■1 

* ■ 1 

MM 

722 

100(1 



1 

10 

1 

25 

7H 

i,7o:i 

1 

... 

no 

, oao 

1007 

• 












1000 

• 












1000 

• 












101 


t 











1011 

1 

* 

1 










1012 

• 

• 











lOKl 

• 












lOU 

• 












1015 

% 





! 







1015 

• 












1017 

• 












loin 

• 












1010 

• 












1020 

• 

• 
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Qirlb* 

! sonooLB. 

Rote 

BCnOOLB. 

1 

Number of 

Institutions. 

1 

cc 

u 

O CZ 

'5*0 

i 

O , 

m 

a 

o 

o o 
.a.-tf 

a a 

Number of 

Scholars. 

Cost, 

13 

: 13 

14 


10 



Pbivati: 

BOnoOLS. 



(1) ^ R34,2S5-11 were contributed to 
Aligarh College and R4,000to Daly 
College at Indore and RG,060: to a 
Scliool in Central Provinces, 'These 
expenses are not included the enm 
given In 1005. 

(2) 30 students of nobles school called 
Alexander School are excluded. 
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TABLE XXIV. 


Bhopaii Sta 


Police [1908-04). 










M OUK- 

Eubax. 







4-3 



CD 

O 


TED 

Police, 

Police. 

CD 
















Q} 

.Q 

a 

Namo of Thiina. 

o 

a 


o 

o 

.o 

r'* 

CD 


1 

a 

rP 

cn 

S 



0 



o 

"5 

o 

4^ 

u 

xn 

£ 

P 

O 

U 

O 

3 

c3 

“Ul 

o 

p 

cJ 

V 

c; 

.5^ 

c? 



[ri 

o 

c/3 



>4 

Cl 

Ci 

Zi 

TO 

o 

P4 

cn 

P 

s 

xn 

'Zi 

C3 

o 

w 

4.3 

OCl 

p 

O 

O 

o 

u 

e 

o 

*rt 

cu 

PM 

3 

C3 

PM 

p 

« 

4:3 

0 

0 


1 

2 

3. 

4 

5 

c 

7 

8 

' 0 

10 

11 

12 

13- 

1 

Seboro 




1 

3 

88 






6,413 15 

3 

2 

Ashta 


... 

1 

2 

3 

100 




!.*■ 

• •• 

10,300 6 

0 

3 

4 

Jawar 

Siddikganj 



... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

65 

63 



... 

... 

:::} 

5,216 8 

9 

5 

Ichhawar 




2 

2 

08 


... 



-I 

6,036 8 

n 

6 

Biriipnagar 




1 

2 

47 

■ It 


... 


...1 

u 

7 

Bilquigganj 



■ V* 

1 

2 

26 


... 

... 

... 

... 

2,222 0 

6 

8 

Khajuri 




1 

o 

27 



... 


... 

... 


0 

Bcra^a 




1 

3 

F8 



... 



7,122 4 

9 

10 

Nazirnbad . 




1 

2 

85 






4,773 7 

3 

11 

Doraba 




1 

2 

63 





... 

4,609 12 

0 

12 

Ahmadpur . 




1 

2 

45 





... 

2,809 14 

3 

13 

Raisea 



2 

2 

4 

139 





...•) 

11,717 3 

0 

It 

Birgisgunj 




1 

2 

.65 



••• 

... 

...) 

16 

Gnrlii 




1 

2 

49 






5,991 11 

3 

10 

17 

* Soitwits 
Saltanganj 




2 

1 

2 

2 

60 

16 



... 

... 

:::} 

6,413 12 

G 

18 

Silwani ** . 




1 

2 

37 






2,172 11 

9 

19 

Bamhori 




1 

2 

45 





..1 

2,792 11 

0 

20 

Piklon 





1 

16 








21 

22 

Diwanganj 

Saliimatpur 



... 

**1 ' 
I 

2 

2 

45 

35 



... 

... 


8,023 8 

9 

23 

Riimgarh 




1 

2 

43 





...; 



24 

Jaithari 




1 

2 

20 






2,107 15 

9 

26 

Gunga 




1 

2 

51 



«*!! 



5.221 12 

0 

20 

Ghairate^ani 




1 

2 

29 i 



... 



2,181 7 

9 

27 

28 

'i*al 

Nurgnnj 



i 

1 

1 

3 ! 
2 1 

85 ! 
15 


... 

... 

... 


5,045 8 

9 

29 

Rhaironda 




1 

2 1 

33 





.. ■) 



30 

badhkai 




1 

' 2 ' 

27 


! i 



... f 

8,620 10 

3 

31 

Chhipancr . 




1 

2 ' 

67 





....5 


32 

Udcpura 




1 

: 2 1 

29 




... 


2.047 14 

0 

33 

Bareli 




1 

2 

37 






2,468 6 

9 

34 ; 

Clifindpura 




2 

2 

71 






5,200 8 

9 

35 

30 

Ban . 
Babarkach 



... 

2 

1 


51 

16 



... 


' :::} 

9,715 C 

3 

37 

38 

Mardaupur 
Eebti ♦ 




2 

1 

2 ' 
2 ' 

.35 

19 



... 


;;;} 

4,345 12 

9 

39 

Sbabganj . 




1 

2 i 

56 





... 

2,019 12 

0 

40 

Dcori 




1 

2 1 

29 



t.t 


... 

2.085 18 

0 

41 

Bhopal City . Pro- 



... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


1,10,868 10 

3 


1 Montazami 

of 

1 

1 

1 

20 

43 

7 

337 

... 






Police, 

2 Kotwali 

• 


1 

2 


281 




...b 

...V 




3 JabSngirabild 




1 


43 


... 

... 

•f 

30 ^ 

38,419 7 

0 


4 Sbabajabauribad 



1 

*3 

48 

... 


... 

..J 

..J 




Total 


1 

0 

61 

120 

2,383 

7 

i 

307 

“* 

... 

30 

2,85,000 11 

0 


Eeuabkb, 


14 


Incl udcd i 
I> 0 r a h 
Thana 
below. 



m 

TABLE XXV, 


Bhopai, State, 


Army for 1905-06. 


Arm. 

NlTilDEB OP 

in 

C 

■ s 

o 

a 

o 

o 

■g 

CJ 

to 

* ' ^ 
i 

i 

RCilAEKS. 

m 

M 

O 

O 

S 

o 

c ^ 
p V 

o c 

^ 03 

P 

O 

w 

rt ■ 

Followers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Imperial Service, 







Cavalry . . • . . 

17 

72 

800 

233 

... 

i 

1 

1 



17 

72 

800 

233 1 ... 


State JRepular* 




1 



Artillery . • • : • 

3 

. 7 

62 

1 

4 


Cavalry • • * # • 

• 10 

26 

133 

■ 

... 


Infantry • . • • *\\ 

19 

87 

430 


1 



32 



20 « 

4 i 

Irregular, 

1 





1 

I 

Infantry . . , • • 

1 

67 

336 

40 




1 

u07 

333 

40 

«ii 


Total 




313 

4 































Female, 
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xxyr. 

Is. 


BHOPAXi Statb. 


(RIGOEOUS IMPEISONMENT FOR) 






> 


2-6. 

Teabs# 

1 

6-10 

Ykaes, 

Over 10 
Years* 

TsANSrOB - 

TATIOir 
FOE A . 
TERir. 

Lite 

fhisokeb. 

1 

Sentenoe 

OF DEATH, 

Bbuaxkg. 

o 

JH 

rt 

a 

o 

Ph 

o 

'w 

(U 

"rt 

a 

o 

*5 

Female. 

o 

rt 

o 

a 

CJ 

fa 

d 

S 

d 

*5 

a 

0) 

fa 

d 

*€5 

d 

*3 

a 

o 

fa 

* u 

16 

16 

17* 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2a 

26 


3 

2,162 

1S3 

667 


... 

... 

66 


1 

■ 


H 

120 

4,638 

234 

1.137 

... 

... 

... 

127 

2 

m 

H 


134 

5 

140 

2 

40 

1 

... 


70 

1 

■ 

H 


180 

2 

212 

4 

19 

... 

... 

... 

SO 

... 

... 

... 


222 

4 

138 

2 

34 

2 

... 

... 

61 


2 

... 


181 

4 

130 

3 


... 

... 


4G 

... 

1 

... 


102 

1 

e 

{ 

116 

4 

34 

1 

1 



46 






N 







































XXVII. 

cal. 
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Bhopai StatS. 


rKKDlTTTKE OK 

B 

a 

a 

c: 

c 

Vaccination. 

1 

Rek/rkf, 

Mcdicino. 

Cl 

5 

cl 

*o 

uT 

CXI 

fa 

o 

Cl 

P3 

a 

*3 

o 

VI 

S 

o 

Nnmbor of persons vaccinated^ 

» 

C3 

o 

P4 

o 

5 

ca 

CO 

o 

CJ 

o 

£3 

bo 

lu 

O 

o 

gg 

CO 

.2 

c; 

o 

p. 

o 

o 

o 

1-i 

>-4 

C3 

p« 

o 

rt 

p; 

1 

« 

a 

*3 

o 

el 

> 

fl 

O 

o 

.4J 

c 

o 

p« 

H 

Cl 

si 

C-- 

I 

! n 

12 

13 

u 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

4,421-10.0 

1,140-0-0 

0,070-0-0 

..t 

25,9o5-12-C 

... 

... 


■ 

661 



6,829-0-0 

1,140-0-0 

19,663-10-3 

..t 

51,284-10-3, ... 

1 

... 

... 

mM 


... 


10,116-9-C 

1,476-12-0 

17,100-11-3 

833-6-0 

78,002-10-3 


... 


... 




: 7,764-12-6 

903-3*0 

24,482-0-0 

377-0-6 

70,083-12 0 


31,427 

27,413 

47-18 


... 



816-1-G 

419-9-3 

548-14-0 

37,929-12-3 


26,048 

... 

... 


... 


0,547-4-0 

052-14-0 

405-9-9 

244-8-0 

31,143-16-9 

... 

... 


... 

... 



9,763-3-0 

909-9-3 

393-7-0 

620-5-9 

50,91G-M 


20,178 

: 

1 

? 

1 

1 

1 

L 

1 

1 
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Panjhcer 


Bamliori 
Daihgaou 
Raisen , . 

Par War ia 
Birpur 
Bcgwan 
OhandpuT • 
Sihvaui 
Khimaria 
Soyaokbera , 
Ch’inotia 
Senwas • 

Gokalpur 

Jhirpui 

Askta • 

BhQsa ^ • 

Urnia . 
(Ichhawar). 

Bordi • 

Baoria Gnsain 

Bhaokhorl • 

Birgisaagar . 

Jhalki • 

Diwaria 

Dhabla mata 

Dhabla Roy 


2Dd of Katik 

1 day 

Religious 

from 200 
to 300. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Katik Sadi 

Ditto 

Ditto 

300 to 400 

Jaith • 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

400 to 500 

BaiBakh 

15 days . 

Ditto 

300 to 400 

Ditto 

1 day t 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Diito • 

Ditto 


AsSrh , 

Ditto . 

Weekly 

Ditto . 

Kunwilr and 
Chait. 

Katik 

Baisakli 


EeligiouB 1,000 


200 

200 

200 

600 

300 to 400 
400 to 600 
Ditto 
200 to 300 
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TABLE XXVIII— coH/^?. 
Fairs. 


BhOPAI. STAT35* 


No. 

Name o£ fair. 

Place where 
held. 

Time when 
held. 

Duration 

of 

time. 

Nature 

of 

fair. 

Average 

numhor 

attending. 

Remabkb. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

27 


Ramnagar 

(Ichhawar) 

Bnisakh 

1 day . 

Religions 

200 to 300 


23 


Ghazikhori 

Ghait 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


29 


KalapTpul . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditt 

200 to 300 


30 


Kherl . - 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


31 


liSvkhcri . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


32 


Ncilbarh 

Katik • • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


33 


Niapara 

Chait 

Ditto 

Ditio 

Ditto 


31 

Jhbagoria 

Bilquisgani . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


35 


Uljlmman . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


36 

... 

Barkhcra . 
Kathu * • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


37 

... 

Siwania * • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


33 

i 

ICalas 

Diito 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


39 

i 

! 

Mungalia. 
(Ghaop) . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


iO 


1 

Barkhcra 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


41 


! dfiwar , • 

1 

Kunwar . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

600 to GOO 


42 


j Cbhipancr . 

Chait 

Ditto 

Ditto 1 

Ditto 


43 


Bugwara 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


44 


Piplfiui . . ! 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


45 

«»* 

Bakerwas , 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


4G 


IMohai . . ! 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


47 


Cantonment 

Schorc. 

Ist January 

16 days 

Commer- 
cial and 
rcliglouB 

10,000 


4S 


.Sirrvania . 

Kunwar . « 

1 day 

HGligioas 

200 


49 


hasnria • • 

Chait . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


60 


Siddikganj . 

4th March . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


61 


PaghSria • 

3rd March . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

400 to 600 


62 1 


Kbnnckhera 

Chait . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 















Fairs 


JjJiurAJj OXAXE. 


No. Name of fair. Place where Tiree when 
held, held. 


63 TVIuadar iBlainnagar Kabussani . 

Kamela, 

B4( Ditto Taradli . , Cliait • . . 


65 Ditto ! Ketubhan , Pous or 

I Milgh, 

66 Siyad Srdar ! Bari * , , Katik , . 

Masood. 


Duration Katarc 

of of 

time. fair. 


2 days , Religious. 

1 EQOntb Com- 

xaercial 

and 

religious 


Average 

number RnirAHKB. 
attending. 


67 Ghuzi 


Ditto Joiih 


63 Ditto UmrSwadb . On every 

Saturday, 


60 Ditto 


Ditto 1 Chait 


CO C h a n d i j Cbninpnr . Batik 
Ka mcla. j 

G1 Ganosliji Digdiga . . Magb . . 

ICa inela. , 


C2 Mirgbun Katb' Dr ^ • tnintimi 

03 Bbainro , . * bia . . Jaitb 

Gt Ditto I Ditto Baiga 


65 Ditto 


I Ditto Baigakb . . 
^igalwara . Wagh . , , 

I 

, Umaria (Tal) Chait , . 

I 

Batidrabban Batik , . 

Sbabganj, 

Gangarigbal On Amawas 
and Poorna 
I Wasbi. 

I (Mardanpur) Bnisakb 

I Sulkanpur. 


Ditto I Anolighat . On Somwati 
Amawas* 

Ditto Ubopal . , s wau . . 


Ditto Religious 

Initio Ditto 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto Ditto 

Bitto Ditto 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto I Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto Ditto 

1 mouth Com- 
mercial 
- and 

religious 

1 day . Religious 
Ditto Ditto 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto f Ditto I 


Two times in 
one month. 

Ditto xi tho j unc- 
tion of the 
river Gnnjarl 
and Narbada, 


Ditto 

^ Ditto 

1,000 

River 

NarbadS. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,000 

On each Mon- 
day in the 
mouth Sawau. 
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^ , Duration Nature 

. Plncc where Time when of 

NTo. Name oE fair, 


72 Dhojarynn 
Karoela. 


7^ Gw«alchawani 
75 Dol Gyriras . 


Bhoprti . . Bh5don 


Ditto . 


7G Kam Naomi. Bhopal . j Katik 


77 Shivaratri 


78 STahablr 

79 Gangor 


80 ?irohamai 


Neon (i i the Phagun 
Siihurhs 
of Bhopal). 

Bhopal • . Chaifc 

Ditto Chait 


Ditto Asarh 














TABLE XXIX, 


Bhopai, Staie. 


Post aivd Telegraph. 


Place, 

Taheil. 

Telegraph and 

Post combined. 

CLASS. 

Port. 

Telegraph 
separate. , 

Re^jleeb. 

Imperial. 

C3 

'3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

IslUtuungar 

* 

lluzur (Telainnagar) 


... 

1 



Gunga . 

Ditto . t 

... 

... 

1 

... 


Batahorl • • 

BntnJiori 


1 

1 



Jaltliarl . • 

Jnitlinri ► 

... 

... 

1 

... 


Bminganj 

Diwilngarj . 

... 

1 

1 

... 


SalSmatptiT . 

Ditto . 

... 


1 

... 


Bamgarh 

Ditto . 



1 



Plklilon 

Ditto . 


■ 

, 1 



Baifien • 

alscn . 

; 

1 

1 

... 


Bilquifganj • 

Ditto . . • 


... 

1 



Sllrrial . • 

Blhvltnl • » • 


1 

1 

... 


ScnwSB • • 

SentvJQ . • 

... 

1 

1 

... 


Snltaugnaj 

Ditto . 

1 

... 

1 



GhtiratfanJ , 

Ghairatgauj * 

1 

... 

1 



Garhi , • 

G&rhl • • 

... 

1 

1 

- 


Udtpnra 

Bdepura 

... 

1 

1 



Blri 

Dirl 

... 


1 



Bareli • • 

B&rell • 

... 


1 

... 


BahSrlrDch • 

Ditto . 

' 

1 

1 

... 


Til . . • 

Til • . . 

1 


1 


_ X - . 


Kotb.— 'llio BUlo post oCficeB hare been nbolifhcfl tincc lit Julj 10C8, nr d Briiisli port til.rcs 

oe&tcd whoriSTer ncup^sary. 








Bhopai State- 


i8'7 


TABLE XXIX— 

Post and TelegrapJt, 


place. 

Tahsil. 


j 

Telegraph and 
post combined. 

1 

2 

S 

NnrgaiJj ♦ . 

Tal 

t.i 

Chandpura • 

Cbandpnra . • 


Chbipaner , 

Cbbipaner * 

... 

Beliranda , , 

Ditto • 


Bhodokoi • 

Ditto , , 


Bfiorl « * . 

Doori . 


Sbahganj • 

SbnbgaDj 

... 

Bobti , , » 

MardSnpnr , 


Alitnndpar , 

Abmadpnr • • 

... 

ABbta • * 

Asbta « . • 

... 

Icbhawar 

Icbhawar , 

... 

Pepoltboin 

Ditto . 


SbatnBbergorh 

Bilqisgaoj • 

... 

Bcrasia • . • 

Borasfa • « j 

••• 

Jawar . 

1 Jawar • • • 

... 

Siddikgatij . , 

! Ditto 

*.* 

Boraba • • , 

Doraho , • 

i 

Kbojurl , , • 

Ditto « . 


Scboro , , 

Sebore • . • 

1 

Nazirabad • . 

Nazirabad . 

*«* 

Bhopal . . 

Bbopnl « • f 

1 


CI»A5S; 


Post. 


p< 

a 


Stato. 


rCj 

P< 

C 3 . 
f-i O 
CiCrt 

® s 
0& 


Eemabks. 
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TABLE XXX. 


RnoPAi; State. 


Famine. 

Expenses incurred during the Famines of 



1997 

1800 

1000 



n 

R 

n 


Relief works (Including dopart- 
montt!, kitebone and hoapUals) 

1,02,03 

1,02,003 

49,161 


Civil kitohonB (a) . , • 





Village relief gintuItouB and 
homo laboux).{i) 





Poor houses • . . , 

23,100 

8,626 

0,534 


Civil KRtabllahmentfl, Conllu- 
goncies, etc. (c) 





SuspoDoion of land roronao 

6,11,300 

12,16,147 

19,00,000 


Romisfiion o! land revenue , 

3,05,804 

7,18,123 

2,29 628 


Advances • . • . , 

40,12,106 




Mlsoollanooiia . , • , 





Amount given by the Indian 
Famine Charitable Fund. 

1 


Atl. 



Total 

dO.Gl.OlS 

21,34,008 

21,87.223 



{a) Every yonr Hr. CO, 000 in general alma are dletributotl tlironcli two dopartmentn 
called * Sadflbnrt • nud * Wazait/ 

(fc) IT. II. Kpont largo snmR of money from her private purse {Deori Khds), 

(c) No oHtahlishmcnt was kept, hut men from other dopartmonta wore temporarily 
engaged in the time of famine and hence no oxponsoa are sliown here. 








TABLE XX XT. 

Statemem of Sm'ddrs and Jdgnddrs, 
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Statement of Sa-r 


““ “c.' rSai 

othcr\iisc. 


Orig* m 
granted 


Note. There are in all 166 holdiogs of dhferenfc value. Of these Ncs. 1 to 4 are held by Her H rghness N 


5 Xal 


bmgaldip 1222 P. Relationship wHli hife tenure Nawilb Wazir Bakshi Ba 
tlic ruling Muhammad ' M -ham 

f^'niiy. Kl an. Kh5u. 


6 Tal . Pilklieria and 1222 F. 
I anotlicr. 

Dlwilngauj 


Nav’ab Wazir 
]\Iiilianimad 
Khan. 


7 Tal 


Bavaria and 1222 F. 
Gcliankhora. 


8 Dcraha . Ohandnkhcri 1222 F. Ditto 


0 Tal 


• Ajwain and 122*2 F. Ditto 
4 others. 


10 1 Do. . Int-Kheri 1202 F. Kolationship 

and 2 
others. 


Life grant Nav’ilb Sikandar Nav’iib * 
Begam. diila - 

Miiiiarr 
Khan. 


I’al . lalpnra 1222 F. Ditto 
Diwanganj Gnbindpura. 


Ditto Nawab Wazfr Bakshi, i 
j^Iiiliammad Mn • 

Khiin. Khan. 



XXXI. 

AiTD JagIHDAES. 
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Bhopal State. 


[ 

i 

Present 

holder. 

Area in 
Bighas. 

Population i 
in'* 901. ! 

1 

Total ill’ 
come at 
which as- 
sessed. 

1 

Tanka or i 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession ; caste or clan ; appoint- 
ment, if any, licld in the State ; 
literary qualifications ; land or 
cash allowance ; name of his eldest 
son with date of his birth. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

! 1'^ 


Sultan Jahan Begam and her three sons. They comprise 185 villages assessed at Kupces 1,05,481 



The present holder Is descended 
Irom Baklisl, Bahadur Muh- 
ammad ICIjiln, the ** iSipah 
8alur*' ( Comma nder-in- Chief) of 
the State forces and tlie most 
loyal Ofllcial of the State. In 
1269 P. Bahadur Muhammad 
Ki.an died and the jsgir was 
divided between his two 
widows : one of whom is dead 
and the other, Izzat Bcgnm,now 
enjoys the 

In 1268 F. Bakshi Baki Muham- 
mad Khan married Shfdi Jahan 
Bepam and obtained a jBgff of 
148 villages, 

Tiie jBfftf mentioned above passed 
on the dentil of the wddow to 
Latif Muhammad Khan, sou of 
Bakshi BaKi Muhammad 
Kl.an. Wien ho died in 1274 
F. Latif Muhammad and MiSn 
Majid 3\ruhammad Khan came 
into tlio possession of the jBgzr 
in 1812 F. 

Tile present jagirdar was born in 
1874 A.D. : knows Persian ; 
liolds appointment In State, 

Mfan Siiadat Muhammad Khan, 
bcinc; the son of Latif Muham- 
mad Khan, obtained a jsgir in 
1311 F. lie was born in 1870. 


Son of Latif 2\riilmmmnd Khan ; 
born in 18S2 ; obtained the 
innir in 1311 F. Knows Per- 
sian and Urdu, 

The present holdc»' Is the 4th son 
of Latif Tifiihammad Khan and 
succeeded to tlio Estate in 1323 
A. H. He w^as horn in 1884. 

Particulars according to Ko. 6. The 
present IioUlcr succeeded to the 
Estate lnl304F. He was horn 
In 1873. 

History accord intr to No. 5. Tho 
present holder was born in 
1840, and obtained tho 
as the wife of Navuh Paki 
Mulmmmad Klian. 

The present holder is the widow of 
Bakshi Sndar Muhammad KhRn 
(see No. 5). 
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Statement op 


Serial 

No. 

District. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

Por 

vhat rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

. By whom 
granted. 

IS- 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

12 

_Tal 

Bojhora and 
z others. 

1203 P. 

Bela t ions hip 

Life grant. 

Nanab Sikandar 
Bcgam. 

Nawiih CJm 
dula 

Mul M.ni 
Khiln. 

13 

Do. 

Sarra Sortar 

1263 P. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

11 

Do, 

Umwai and 

0 others. 

1233 P. 
(1825 A. 
D.) 

Ditto 

hereditary 

Nawiib Kudsla 
Bcgam. 

Naval) Jfni 
Mul lain n ■ 
lOian, son 
Ghaus M ’i 
mad PI "n 


Dora ha 

Barkhcii and 
2 others. 


•• 

•• 

•• 



Bilciuis- 

panj. 

Mandora 

N ilbar. 

• ■ 


•• 


•• 


Lslarnna- 
gar. : 

Maholi 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Di\\aa- 

gaiij. 

Ilinotia 
and 3 
others. 






15 

Bari 

Sliamnapur 
and 5 
others. 

1230 P 

Ditto 

Life tenure 

Paujdar IMuham- 
mad Khiln. 

yiir M h 
Khan. 


Bareli . 

Akola and 
Goganwiira. 


•• 

•• 


•• 


Bilquis- 

ganj. 

Boreklicri . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Doraha 

Mubarakpui 

r 




• 


Islamna- 

gar. 

Laniba- 
Khera. 
Miscellaneou' 
‘*Bir'' and 
garden land 


# • 


*• 

•• 

16 

Bnreli . 
Bari 

Shamnapur 

Biind-Bipa- 

lia. 

3 236 P. 

Ditto 

Life tenure 

Nawab Budsia 
Bcgam. 

Mian Fui ^ 
Muhamn 
Khan. 

17 

lal 

[Inch and 
and 2 
otliers- 

1277 r. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Na^^ab Shah 
Jahan Bcgam. 

Miiin Ha • 
Mu ham - 1 
Kliiin. 



XXXT — continued. 
AKD JaGIRDAKS. - 


Bhopal State, 


1 

Present 

holder, 

i 

Area in 
BIglias, 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
come at 
winch as- 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, -if 
any, paid to 
tue ctate. 

1 9 

10 

11 

12 

n 

. - 



Ks. 



k 




Snrdar Dulhin . 

3,850 

113 

002 


Sultan Dulhin . 

5,599 

48 

595 

• 

Mian Tiism Mu- 

19,0S4 

2,017 

8,000 


hammad 





Khan. 






10,034 

1,309 

12,131 


• • 

2,238 

145 

091 


• # 

843 

122 

1,012 

• • 

•• 

7,105 

341 

3,995 

• • 

TOTAn • 

39,915 

3,934 

27,068 


Yar Muhammad 

9,832 

1,382 

7,045 


Khan. 





• . 

4,719 

C03 

2,611 

• - 

• . 

401 

57 

327 

• • 


1,609 

41 

700 


.. 

3,334 

245 

1,495 

• • 


•• 

•• 

479 

• • 

Total , 

19,955 

2,418 

13,647 


Mian Dost Muh- 

1,332 

259 

1,047 

. . 

ammad Khan. 

1,482 

333 

1,042 

• • 

Total . 

2,814 

592 

2,080 


Mian Akbar 

1,771 

273 

2,000 

.. 

.Muhammad 





Khan. 




- 


Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession ; caste or clan ; appoint- 
ment, if any, l.eld in the Staie; 
liteiary qualificatioiis ; land or 
cash allo'wance ; name of his 
eldest son with date of his birth# 


14 


Tile present liolder is the widow of 
Bat if Muhammad Kliau (see No. 
f)) and succeeded to the Estate 
in 1278 E. 


The present holder is the widow of 
Majid Muhammad Khan. {Kor 
IiartiuUhrs sec No. 5.) 


The present janin^dr is tlio son of 
Nauilb Muiz Muhaniinad Khan 
and nrandson of Nnwab Cihaus 
Mnhammnfl Kli an. His mol her 
did not bclonu to his father’s 
tribe. He was born in 3S52. 
He was educated at the Daly 
College. lie succeeded his 
father in 1808. He has 8 sons : 
his eldest son Arjumand Khrm 
W’HS born in 1880. 


r i’ 1 T 

r nr ‘ r 

The present holder is the eldest 
son of Mian lauzdar 3\ruliam- 
mad Khan, son of Nauab Ghaus 
Muhammad Khan. His mother 
w’as not an Afghan. Ho was 
born in 1848. Ho knows Per-* 
sian and L’rdu, and is also a 
poet. He has three sons, Mian 
Dost Muhammad Khan, the 
eldest being born in 1868. i 


The present jugirdar is the son of 
Mian Tar Muhammad K1 an« 
Ho was born in 18C8. Knows 
Persian and Urdu. 


The present holder is descended 
from Mirdzi’KM family J h^_ 
the eldest son of MiHn Hiitam 
Mulinmmnd Khan, but the 
mother was not an Afphan, 
Mian Hfiiim Muhammad Kl an 
was a stop -broth or to Muiz Muh- 
ammad K1 an and was a jdn^rdsr 
under the latter after his bro- 
ther's death. Harim Muham- 
mad KlTin had already received 
a ;ff( 72 r. He w\as born in 1850 ; 
i»e knows Persian. 
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' ’A 


Statement of • 


Serial 

.No. 

District. 

Name of 
village. 

Wlien 

granted. 

For 

what rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

herediiary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

C 'JL' 

gran’^^'r 

y 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

18 

Tal 

Itaya-Khurd 
and 2 
others. 

1277 E. 

Jlelation'^hip . 

1 

life leuure. 

Nawab Shah 
Jahan Begam. 

Mian Hat* 
hammad 

19 

Do. 

Pipliya-bar- 
kheri and 
2 others. 

1277 E. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

20 


Karhia 

1277 E. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

21 

! 

Ditto , 

Marmita-Ea* 

tehpur. 

1277 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

22 ; 

1 

Ditto . 

Unchair . 

1277 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

23 

Tal . i 

Garlii . 

Bilkheri- 
ICalan. 
Bhairea , 

1277 F. 

124S F. 

j- Ditto 

i 

Ditto 1 

Ditto 

Navab Jahangi^ 
Muhammad 
Khan. ^ 

Mian HSt**n 
: b" 1 , 
Khan, ■ 
Sai Muh« 

. mad Kh3 
Basil AT 
mad Kha 

21 

Sell ore , 

Shiihpiir- 

Koria. 

1278 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawab Shah 
Jahan Begam. 

Sardar AIu’ 
mad Kha 

25 

Ditto . 

Shalrpura. 

127S F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

20 

T5l 

Airiarthon 
and. 2 
others. 

1247 E. 

Ditto 

j 

• • 

Navab Jahaneir 
Muhammad 
Khan. 

Allan SahT^ 
hammad; 
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Bhopal Stath. 


XXXI — coMimtcd. 
AND JagIRBARS.- 


Present 
‘ holder. 

Area in 
Bighas, 

Population 
in 1901, 

Total in- 
come at 
which as- 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession; caste or clan; appoint- 
ment, if any, held in the state ; 
literary qualificaticins ; land or 
cash allowance, name of his clfUst 
sou with date of his birth. 

9 

10 - 

11 

■BH 

13 

14 


- 


Its* 


■ 

MiTin Tmliaz 
jMiiIiamniad 
Khan. 

1,4S3 

183 

• 1,994 


jtljirdar is the son of Mian IJa- 
tim Muhammad Khan, (Pur 
further particulars see No. 17. l 
Ho was born in 1SC3 A.D. He 
knows PerMan and Urdu. 

-Lilian Hamid 
Muhammad 
lU)an. 

' 4 , 21 a 

192 

2,327 

• • 

IMic present jwjzrdar is the grand- 
son <>f Halim Rluhammad Khan. 
He was born in 1878 A. J), 
(Por further particulars see No. 
17, cwpm.) 

Minn yskub 
Mahammad 
Khbn. 

993 

17 

1,015 

• • 

See Ko, 19, supra* Kno^^s Arabic 
and Persian. Grandson of 
Hatim Muhammad Khan, 

Mian Mubarak 
Muhammad 
Khan. 

Mian Dost Muh- 
ammad Khan, 

1,015 

l,44i 

20 

109 

1,000 

031 

' 

See No. 10. He was born in 1883. 

See No. 19. He w^ns born in 1868. 

Aftab Begam . 

1,331 

278 

75 

600 

301 

* • 

The present jsgirdarzn is the 
daughter of Mian Hatim Muh- 
ammad Khan and widow of 
Sai liluhammad Klian. I’hc 
jsgzr was granted in 1243 K. by 
Nauab Jahanplr Muhammad 
Khan to Sai Muhammad and 
Hiisil Muhammad Khan. Aft.cr 
their death in 1300 P, the 
came into the possession of the 
present holder. 

TOTAIi . 

1,609 

76 

1,000 







Mian i\Iur4arrab 
!\ruhaminad 
IChiin. 

1,103 

170 

957 


The jaglrdar belongs to tiie Mirza 
Klicl famil5% At first lie was 
* a co-sharer in the j'ajir of 
Na^iah Muir Muhammad Khan, 
In 1273 P, he obtained a sep- 
arate sanad. He is the urnnd- 
son of Ghaus Muhammad KliJln. 
Ho was born in 1834. Knows 
Persian and Urdu. Has a son 
named Akdus Muhammad 

Khan, born in 1905 P. 

Maquddas Muh- 
ammad Khan. 

1,464 

105 

944 

" 

2nd son of Suit an Muhammad 
Khan and crantLson of Gliaits 
Sruhammad Klian. He was 
born in 1306 A.D. (For full 
details Bee No. 24.) 

Liahkafc IHuham- 
mad Khan. 

8.037 

347 

1,342 

1 


The present holder is of the 
Mirazi-Kfiel tribe, grandson of 
j Karam JMulmmmad IClian, the 

Minister of the State, throuerh 
wliom the treaty between the 
Government and the State was 
concluded in 1813, His father 
Sabit 3\Iiihainmad Khan was 
born of a motiier of different 
tribe. He was born in 1867. 
Knows Persian and Urdu ; has 
one son Nishat IMuhammad 
Khan, born in 1878. ' 














Statement of Sap 


Serial 

No. 

DISXRIOI, 

f 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

what rea- 
■ son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

27 

Tal 

Kiavah- 
Kalan and 
2 others. 

1247 F. 

Kclationship . 

J;ifo-grant 

Kawab Tahanair 
Muhammad 
Khan. 

28 

Do. . 

1 

Kiratnagar. 

1224 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kawab Nazar 
Muhammad 
Khan. 

20 

Garlil . 

Ta 1 and 2 
otiicrs. 

121G F. 

Past scrvico.5 in 
the battle of 
Jagua. 

Ditto 

Nawab Wazir 
Muhammad 
Khan, 

30 

Do. . 

Usarmata 

Bingawan 

1212 F. 

Past services o 

Ditto 

Ditto 

31 

Do. 

ninotia 

127$ F. 

Kclationship 

Ditto 

Nawab Shab 
Jahan Bcaam. 

32 

Do. . 

Giindrai , 

1241 F. 

Past services • 

Ditto 

Nawab Kudsia 
Bcgam. 









Original 

graniec. 


8 


Silbit Mill* 
mad ^ ~ 


Khan. 


Karam J 
aU'is ? * 
Khan. 


Aiilaf ' h? 


Sultan M 
mad Kl). 


Ohulani B 
Khan. 



XXl~continucd. 

ND jAaiRDARS. 


Bhopal State, 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
Biglias. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
come at 
wliich as- 
sessed. 

THnka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
thi 8tate. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession ; caste or clan ; appoint- 
nient, if any, held in the State ; 
literary qualifications ; laud or 
cash allowance ; name of his eldest 
son with date of his biith. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 




Bs. 



Bi 

4,031 

410 

3,007 

• ^ 

AVidow of the oridiial grantee. 
TJie juglr dates from 1302 P. 
Kav ab Shah Jahiin Bcgam 
partitioned thcyc^ 2 ras a means 
of support to the widow. She 
was born in 1859 and has 4 
sons. 

Hasan Mtiliam- 
inacl Kljila 

2,125 

257 

1,148 

• » 

TJio jaijlrdCcT is descended from 
Dost JIuliammad Khfiu in th.e 
female line and the jaglr dates 
from that time. The original 
sanad was given in 1224 F. 
Ballz Muhammad Kiian, the 
son of the original grantee, was 
the son of a woman not b dung- 
ing to his father's tribe. The 
present junrd^T, son of Hafiz 
Muhammad Khan, was born in 
1880. . 

Anwar Jalian . 

082 

232 

1,440 

• • 

The present jsg^fd^rs is an offspring 
of Churo Bi, a daughter of 
Pardiir Dost Muhammad Klian. 
Her grandfather Alcrain Khan 
alias .Manjcy Klian did meri- 
torious service and obtained a 
jugir. 

'Wasil Mull am - 
mad Khiin, 

700 

“iGl 

8S0 

# « 

1 The isgirdizr is descended from 
DTwnu Kliizr I\[uhammad Khan, 
the son-in-law of Dn<=t Sfnham- 
inad Khan. Tiio Diwrm gave his 
jsgir to his trrnndson Aulaf 
Khan, In 1212 F. Nawah Wazlr 
l^Iuhammad Khan confirmed him 
in his position by giving him a 
sat 2 adj and hence the jdgzr came 
in possession of Jazil Miiham- 
^ mad Khan. The jugir has been 
continued to tlie present holder 
on service tenure ns formerly. 

.bar 2\riiliam- 
mad Khan. 


60 

C15 


The present holder is descended 
from Diviin Kliizr Muhammad 
Khan. His ancestor was a co- 
sharer in the iagzr of Fazil l\ruh- 
ammad Kl^an. In 1857 Fazil 
Muhammad Khan rebelled 

against the State, his jugir was 
confiscated and the co-sharer 
was granted a sanad for jsgzr 
as a life tenure in 1278 F. 

Abid r 
m' .n. 


86 

286 


riiG nresent jEolrdar is descended 
from Diwan Khizr l^Tuhammad 
Khan. Ghulam Hsidar Khan, 
the ancestor of the present 
holder, was awarded with a 
jciozr in 1241F. for bravery in 
the Ashta battle. Since 1256P. 
the jsgir has been held on 
personal service* 










Statement of Sake 


c.rinTl I Namcol AVhcn 

I Bistiuct. I village, granted, 


For 

what rea- 
son granted. 


, Muudla . 1225 F. 


Past serviro 


54 1 ) 0 . 


Bilqnis- 

gaixj. 


Biraligarh 
and 5 
others, 

Fatchpur 
and 2 
others. 


1290 F. 


1299 F. 


llclationship 


Ditto 


-J5 Uaisen Umtawad 124 ? V 
* ' and 6 ' 

others. 

llslaninagarl Hajjainpura 
1 Miscellaneous 
land grants 
free of rent. 


1»6 


Deorl . Bilpawau . 1248 F 


37 caiandpura nardaali . 1243 F 


38 liaison . 


biwanganj 


Aniodabar- j 1277 F 
rukhar 
and 7 
others. 

Agaria-Nia- 
pura and 
another. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
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BnorAL, SxATF 


XXXl— 

AND JagIBDABS. 


Present 

holder. 


Wasil Muhaiii- 
inad iCban. 


Area in 
Big’n^is. 


10 


050 


Aukii Muhnm- 
niad Khan. 


TOTAh 


Hukam Bi 


TOTAL 


Aklitar Jahrm . 


Ml7a7. Bepam , 


' Jfthanpir B! 


0,949 


0,840 


13,795 


15,854 


65' 


10,513 


Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
come at t r 

which as- an; 

sessed. ■ ti 

11 

12 


Its. 

54 

5M 

637 

6,092 

210 ; 

1,657 

IBHBiHi 

0,649 

4 512 

.5,620 

30 

335 


100 

is' 542 

—— —————— 

r 6,055 


13 


847 


1,008 


Total 


26 


08 


300 


814 


13.545 

890 

6,0:!1 

0,539 

269 

1,463 

20^084 

1,158 

~ 0,484 


Brief liistory of present holder, 
gxvini? date of his birth and suc- 
cession; caste or clan; appointment, 
if any, held in the State; literary 
qualifications ; land or cash allow- 
ance ; name of his eldest son with 
date of his birth. 


14 


The present holder is of the Mirdzi- 
Khel tribe and a descendant of 
Husain ]\lubaminnd Khan, 
grandson of Sardar Dost Muh- 
ammad Khan. In 1225F. a 
fresh smad has ^ been given 
which confirms liis He 

was born in 1850 ; knows Per- 
sian and Urdu. He has 2 sons, 
the first being Mushfak Muh- 
ammad Khan, born in lg82. 

The father of the present holder, 
Sher Muhammad Khaii, was a 
step-brother of Nawab Jahan- 
gir' Muhammad Khiln, his 
mother not belonging to his 
father's tribe. Slier Muham- 
mad had rebelled against the 
State and was confined in Asir- 
garh Fort in obedience to the 
orders of the Government. On 
his death in 1262 F. the present 
Iiolder was crivcn a cash allow- 
ance of Ks. 100 per mensein 
with an extra allowance of 
Bs, 60 for the upkeep of an ele- 
phant, In 1299 F. this has 
been stopped and tlicjsjzr has 
been granted. 

Dauchter of Mian .Shamshcr IMuh- 
ammad Kliau — a son of Mian 
Amfr jM Ilham mad Khan, born of 
a mother not belonging to his 
father's tribe. She was born 
in 1843 and has two daughters 
who Iiave been granted separ- 
ate jnglrB, 


Dauchter of Ko. 35. 
iri 1870. Hus 
Husain. 


She was horn 
son, Shujilt 


Dauchter of No. 35. She was born 
in 1875. Tlie jugir was conferred 
on her at her marriace. She 
has a son named Mian Sidiq 
Muhamniad Khan. 


Wife of Na7ar Muhammad Kliaii 
and sister of MiauAkll Muham- 
mad Khau, son of Slier Muham- 
mad Kh5n. She was horn in 
1838. Fazil Muhammad Khan 
is her only surviving son. 
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TAB 

Statement of Sake 


• Serial 

“ jS^O. 

DisxrviCJT. 

Kamc of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

\^’hat rea- 
son granted. 

1 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

39 

Diwanganj 

Barocla and 
another. 

1248 !'•. 

Relationship 

Hereditary 

Nau.lb Jahangir 
Mnlmmmad 
Khan. 

Mian SJiaiiisln 
Muhammud 
Khan. 

•JO 

Rai.-cn . 

Manpiira . 

124S r . 

Ditto 

Life-grant 

Ditto 

Ditto 

41 

1 

Ditto . 

Urden- 
Barholi. j 

i 

1248 r. 

Ditto 

Hereditary 

Ditto 

Ditto 

42 

Ditto . 

Donali and 
another. 

1249 F. 

Ditto 

1^0 condi-i 
tion. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

43 

Dlvvangani 

Hainna<?ar 

Mushhabad 
Khejra . 

1854 

A- D. 

Ditto 

Life-grant 

1 !N'a\^ab Siliandar 
Begam. 

KajjablBi 

44 


• • 

1 • • 

• • 

* « 

• • 

1 

4£5 

Islamnagar 

Batalal 

1273 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kawab Sikandar 
Begain- 

Jahan Ara 
Oiirjan. 

40 

Tal 

Barkhcra- 
Shoo and 

4 others. 

1207 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 

Xawiib Shah 
Jaiian Begam. 

Akbar Muham- 
mad Klian. 


XXXI — con tinued. 

AND Jagirdars. 


201 


Bhopal State. 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
Blglias, 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
come at 
which as- , 
Bcssed. 

Tiinka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State, 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession; caste or clan ; nppvintmcut, 
if any, iield in the btate ; literary 
qualifications ; laud or cash allow- 
anc*o ; name of liis eldest son 'vvith 
date of his birth. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 




Rs. 



Pazil ^Tuham* 
mad Kluln. 

p,360 

323 

2,023 


Son of Nazir Muhammad Khan 
and grandson of the original 
grantee. He was born in 1860 
and got the present ysgir in par- 
tition ill 1310 P. lie has two 
sons, the eldest Mashir ]\luhain- 
inad Khan being born in 1900 
A.D. ^ 

Vilayat liluham- 
mud KIjilD, 

1,526 

130 

1,191 


Son of Inaj’at Aluhamniad Khan 
and grandson of Miau Nazir 
]Muhaminad Kban. (For full 
particulars see No. 36.) He 
was horn in 1891, Knows 
Urdu. 

Ikbal JahaD 
Begam. 

1,844 

258 

084 


The jugzHar is the daughter of 
Nazir Muhammad Khan. Slio 
was born in 1S62 and got the 
jsgzr as a dowry. 

Jliimtaj Jaliitn 
JJegarn. 

4,237 

47 

060 


2ad daughter of Nazir Miiliammad 
Klian ; succeeded to tho j^gtr 
in 1310 P. She was born m 
1880. 

Pur Muhammad 
Jllian, ■ 

6,f81 

936 

106 

174 

633 

1,650 

•• 

The present Iioldcr is the son nf 
Begam Najjab Bt, and daughter 
of Munir aiuhammad Khan, 

Total . 

0,917 


1 2,189 


Sadar Muham- 
mad Kliau. 





The present **Mansalddr " is the 
son of Dastgir Muhammad 
Khan, son of Jahilncir Muham- 
mad Kniin by a mother not be- 
longing to his father’s clan, 
Nawiib Sikandar Begam gave 
liim a jGgzr in lieu of cash month- 
ly allowance. 'I’he value of the 
jsglr was mudi increased in 
Shah .Tahaii’s time, but as the 
present iioldcr declines to mnn- 
aco the Estate, he receives a 
cash allowance instead, the 
jsgtr being managed as hhnlen^ 

Jahiin Ara 
Gurjita. 

1,401 

106 

325 

• • 

The present holder was the 1st 
wife of Paujclar Muhammad 
Kiiiln. She re-married in 1273 
P., Umrao Muhammad Khan 
receiving this jGgir in 1280 P. 

Amir Dulhin . 

2R,924 

1 

S90 

1,355 


Wi-low of Akbar Muhammad 
Khnn, a grandson of Nawab 
Wazir Aluhammad Khan by a 
woman not belonging to his 
fatiier’s clan. She was born in 
1842 and has no issue. 














STAa?EME>^T OF ap 


Serial 

JNo. 

District. 

Kamo of 
village. 

AYhen 

granted. 

For 

what rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

47 

Xslamnagar 

Baoli Kanch 
and 6 others. 

1243 F. 

ilelntionship , 

Life-grant^ 

Kawiib Eudasia 
Begani. 


Berasla . 

Khnjuri Biini 






Tal 

Berassia and 
another 


• • 

• » 

•• 


Doraha . 

Satpon and 
3 others. 

■■ 




IS 

Doraha . 

Koni Khodi 

1135 F. 

luilini 

Ditto 

Sardiir Dost 
Muhammad Elian. 

40 

Jaitllari , 

Hatora 

1203 F, 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Kawab Sikandar 
Begam. 

50 

Islnmnagar 

Ptira-mau 

Bhavan. 

non F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Nawab Sultan 
Jaban Begaiu. 

51 

Ashta 

Naiirangpur 

1250 F. 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

Nawab Sikandar 
Bcuam. 

52 

Do. 

BamaU' 

TCIierj. 

1250 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

53 

Dnrrdia . 

Berkhera 

S.dval. 

1250 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

51 

Bera^ia . 

Jhira pain. 

lOSO F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Auranezeb Alnm- 
oTr Emperor. 


Original 

grantee, 


8 


FAzl-ul-lah r 
rat*ul-iah 
liliair-ullali 


Shaikh 
Mui- - 


Muhammad A 
dul Quyum. 


Ivazi Ahdul i 


Bakshi Kud 
ul lah and Atti 
111 -I ah. 


IvH?I Atii-u 


Bakshi Kudr<‘ 
iiMah and Att' 
uMali. 


Sayad Kliiin 
Jahiin. 



IX.'K'L—conlinneA. 

.Sl> jAaiRUAES. 


203 


Bhopal State. 


Present 

liolder. 

Area in 
Bighas. 

Population 
in 1901 . 

I'otal in- 
come at 
which as- 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the titiitc. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and succes- 
sion; caste or clan; appointment, 
if any, held in the State; literary 
qualiiications ; land or rash allow- 
ance, name of his eldest son with 
date of his birth. 

\ 

9 

10 . 

11 

12 

lo 

14 




Rs. 



Fii'd-ulhli ' 

5,818 

5S7 

1,215 

4,126 

511 

58 

258 

251 

. 2:615 

450 

35G 

2,170 

• • 

In 1136 A.H . Ubaid Khan gave the 
\'iUaee of Bhouria m Ashta to 
Maulvi Khair-uMah, the 

ancestor of the present juytr* 
(far. 2’he jafjzr is held in return 
for spiritual services rendered 
to the Stat'. The present 
holder was born in 1S76. Knows 

Totai . 

mmgm 

1,078 

5,997 

• - 

Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. 
Has a son, Muhamniad Kur 




- 


Ohani, born in 169S. 

I\azl Abdul Sa- 
nmd Khan. 

1,G04 

809 

2,2P6 


This is a very old jagir, Dost Muh- 
ammad Khan having confinned 
the same in 1135 F. on the 
strength of the family’s pos- 
session from former times. The 
present holder was born in 1875: 
Kmows Arabic, Persian, and 
Urdu. 

il ftiubammad Is- 
mail Mull am- 
; " mad, son of ! 
‘ Muhammad 
i Ibrahim and 

Unjuinan Arn, 
widow. 

l,73-{ 

280 

1,711 

i 

1 

■ 

He is a descendant of Abdul Aziz 
Mahartdis of Uelhi. The lagir 
was granted to Shah Abdul 
Quyum in 1203 F. as n reward 
of reciting tlie niMh (4 Kas^ab 
Shah Jahan Begara. 

^KhudiJabi 

t 

290 

17 

6So 

• p 

Wife of the original grantee. The 
jagir was given to the grantee 
for reciting niJeas of Muham- 
mad ^'asr-ul-lall Klian, the pre- 
sent heir-apparent, and Colonel 
Hafiz. Haji Muhammad Ubaid- 
ul-lah Khan, second son. In 1309 

V, the grantee died ; the jsgzr 
was renewed in 1311 F. The 
present holder was born in 
1861. No issue. 

» WaslI-iil-nisa 

85 1 

109 

972 

• • 

DauGhicr of Kazi Qndrai-ul-lah 
and was born in 1838 A.D. 

1 TTifzulhari 

.50fi 

89 

548 

•• 

Qudrat-ul-lah, the original grantee, 
received a jagir for his services 
as J\SiZ‘ In 1205 F. it was 
divided among his children. 
Hifzulbari was born in 1283 F. 
Knows Arabic and Persian. 

Earhat Bi 

614 

45 

CO-1 

- 

Grandaughier of No. 51 by his 
son Sura]-ud-d!n. She was 
bom in 1882; has no issue. 

» 

Asgar \U 

402 

04 

402 


Thejsgir was cranied in 1089 F. 
to Khan lahan, the ancestor of 
the present holder, for his ser- 
vices' as at Berasfa. The 

present holder was born in 1817. 
Knows Persian and Urdu, 
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T- 

Statement of Sari 


Serial 

Ko. 

DISTKICT. 

Kame of 
village. 

Wlicn 

granted. 

For 

vhat rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

liereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

1 

2 

3 


6 

G 

7 

55 

Tal 

Satgarln 

ld09 F. 

Inam 

Iiifc-grant 

Nawai) Sultan 
" Jaliaii Begam. 

50 

BilqiliS' 

ganj. 

Sikandarabad 

7210 F. 

Pa^t services . 

liereditary 

Nawah Sikandar 
Begam. 

57 

DBvrtngani 

Bunlchcdi 
and 3 others. 

1249 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

58 

Bilqnis- 

K.inj. 

Bamhorl 

Bamladar 

Kargag 

llatl. 

1219 F. 

Good services . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

6D 

Bilqiiis- 

ganj. 

BllkUcda . 

1249 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

GO 

Ditto • 

Tfil 

S'‘mniiia- 
Barhar and 
another. 
Sarankla . 

1210 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

G1 

Ditto . 
Diwanganj 

Iklaman . 
Alran 

1219 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

02 

Bilquia- 

ganj. 

Dlwanganj 

OliarmandU 
and 2 others 
, Bairklicdl" 
ghat. 

1219 F. 

, Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

• • 


Original 

grantoe. 


mad Yahy" 


Jamal -ud-din 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 



i ~continued. 
AND JagIrdaes. j 
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Bhopal State, 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
iJighas- 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in* 
come at 
which as- 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State, 

Brief history of present ’holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession ; caste or clan ; appoint- 
ment, if any, held in the State ; 
literary qualifications ; land or 
cash allowance ; name of his eldest 
BOB with date of iiis birth. 

9 - 

10 

11 

12 

13 “ 

14 


- 


Es. 



Mufti Muhamr 
niad i'tiliyjv* 

2,359 


171 


The holder is a State Mufti, In 
1300 F. he was given a i&'jU for 
reciting n/A'as oftlie eldest and 
the second son of the present 
ruler. He was bom in 1861. 
Knows Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu ; knows medicinal service 
well. 

Muhammad 

Ishaq. 

1,823 

122 

2,201 

• • 

Son of the daughter of the original 
grantee. Nawab Sikandar 

Pegam granted a jct'jzr on the 
deceased who held the 

post of Madsr-uJ-MuliUyn in 
perpetuity, IJc died without 
issue and the jtlgir was divided 
between l\is two daughters, 
Muhammad Ishaq was born in 
1B42 ,A.D. Knows Persian, Ara- 
bic, Turk! and Urdu. Draws also 
a monthly allowance of P»s. 200. 
Has 2 sons, Hilfiz Abu, Quahafn, 
the eldest being born in 1878. 

Sluliammad 

Umar. 

4,907 

208 

2,242 


For reasons given in Ko. 50 the 
jsgir was bestowed upon him. 
Ho was born in 1853. Knows 
Persian, Arabic and Urdu. He 
has long been a hilsdsri has 3 
sons ; the eldest, Miiin Muham- 
mad Tofik, bora in 1885. 

Muhammad 

Ibrahim, 

1,811 

2,384 

•• 

436 

1,793 

• » 

i 

The present jsgjrdar is the grand- 
son in the female line of the 
original grantee (see No. 50). 
He was born in 1867 A.D. 

POTAl , 

4,195 

. . 

2,229 

• • 

KnoM'S Urdu and Persijn, 

Muhammad 

Kasim, 

2039 

i 

1 

401 ; 

3,900 

.. 

Sec No. 50. Tiic present jsgtrdUT 
was borq in 1882 A.D. Knows 
Arabic and Urdu. 

Muhammad 

Sulcman# 

2,423 

2,478 

42 ' 

290 

577 

1;800 

• • 

Grandson in female line of the ori- 
ginal grantee (see No. 60). He 
was born in 1878 A.D. 

POTAh , 

4,901 

338 

2,377 

- 


Kulsum Jahrm, 

2,514 

1,024 

234 

1,700 

400 


See No. 56. She was born in 1852 
A.D. No. 60 is her son. 

TOTAIt . 

3,538 

234 

2,100 



CTmrao Jahan , 

12,090 

418 

432 

54 

3,220 

240 


See No. 66, granddaughter of the 
original grantee ; she was“born 
in 1848 and has no issue. 

POTAn . 

13,408 

486 

3,460 


- 
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Statement 



TABT. 
OF Sapi 


Original 

grantee. 


8 


Raja Kishan 
Ram. 


Ditto 


Sayad C..- -r* 
son of Saya« 
Ahmad of 
Bagdad. 


Plr, Sayad 
an, son of 
man of Batj> 


Sayad Akbar 
of Abu Ba' 
grandson c 
Sayad a • 


Plr Sayad * 


Inayat '^b- 
Chishti. 
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Bhopal State, 


XXXI — continued. 


AHD Jaqiedaes. 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
Bigha'^, 

-population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
come nt 
wliicli as- 
sessed. 

Tiinka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession; caste or clan; appointment, 
if any, held in the.State; literary 
qualillcations ; land or casli allow- 
an?c; name of his eldest sun with 
date of hia birth. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 




Bs. 



Shco Pnrshrid 
and Bukhman 
Baj, grandson 
. and grand- 
daughter of 
Riija Kishan 
Bara. 

8,583 

518 

5,t37 


Baja Kishan Bilm having rendered 
gord service uas given a 
ff Bs. 24,000 by NawHb Sitan- 
dar Begam, of wliich^ Bs. 0,000 
wore given in perpeinity. Ho 
had no son and the jag^r has 
been continued in the female 
line. 

Khuslial Bal, 
granddaught- 
er of Bajri 
ICishan Bum. 

4,315 

1,269 

393 

21 

2,449 

275 


Tiic lioldor is the granddaughter 
of B-ija Ki=ihan Bam. 

TOTAh . 

6,554 

414 

2,724 

•• 


Niaz Ahmad, 
Sluharaniad 
IliaSj Muham- 
mad Yusaf Sir- 
n j-ud-din and 
]\ruharamad 
YasTn. 

3,597 

; 

104 

3,540 


Grandsons of the original grantee. 
The jagirdnrs arc not required 
to do any service for their jsgir- 
Niaz Muhammad W’as horn in 
1858, l^Iuhammad IHas in 
1800, Muhammad Y’usaf in 
1872, and Slraj-ud-din in 1882. 

Sayad Muham- 
mad MasuA and 
Miiham- 
*mad Tahir, 
sons of Sayad 
Osman. 

840 

1,050 

70 

527 

592 


Sayad Husain, son of Sayad Osmnn, 
grandson < f .Sr.yad Ahmad (X 
Bagila'^, the forefather of the 
present holder, was given a jclgir 
. by Nawab Wazlr Muhammad 
Klian (see No. 65). In 1285 P. 
the jfigir was divided between 
Abdul Quyum and Muhammad 
Osman. ^ As Abdul Quyum 
had no is uc the jsgir was, in 
1307 F., addrd to that of 
Muhammad Osmnn. Muham- 
mad Masud wvas born in 1883 
and Muhammad Tahir in 1893. 

Total . 

1,890 

! 70 

1 

1,119 







Sayad Ahmad, 
son of Sayad 
Muhammad, 
nephew of 
Sayad Alvbar, 

1,478 

138 

975 


See No. 05 for full particulars, 
i Tlic original grant 'was for 

Bs. 2,100. In 1225 F. it was 
reduced to Bs. 1,000. In 1255 
F. the jGgzT was divided among 
tw'O persons, one of whom is the 
present holder who was horn in 
1849 ; knows Persian and Urdu. 

Nor Jahtin Be- 
gam, daughter 
of Ajayab 
Begam. 

1,081 

91 

672 


Sec No. 67. In 1305 F. the jsgtr 
was divided between ImtiaZ 
Begam and NurJahan. In 
1311 P. ImtiaZ died, and the 
jngir was added to that of Nur 
Jahan ; she was born in 1853. 

Plr Ghulilm Ali 

1 

1.539 

134 

1,075 

101 

Grandson of Hasan Shah and 
son of Hakim Shnh. Originaily 
the jaglT was wmth Bs. 40,t0l, 
of which one- quarter w^as paid 
to the State. The present 
dar was born in 1876 ; knows 
Persian and Urdu. 


q2 


















Statemej^t ( 


Seri:il 

No, 

BIoTRIGT. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

F>r 

^vha trea- 
son granted. 

Tenure 
hereditary i 
or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

70 

Baisou , 

Bankti3cli 
and another. 

1091 F. 

In charity 

Life-grant 

Aurangzeb 

Emperor. 

71 

Till 

Piplia-Bain- 
dai Klian. 

1216 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawab Wazir 
Muhammad ^ 
Khan. 

72 

Se^vTis . 

Sagom 

1227 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawah Munir 
Muhammad 
Kiian. 

73 

Ahm dpui 

N, 

: Tnkia 

1212 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

NawRb Nazar 
Muhrmmad 
Khan. 

7i 

Bari 

Budn-talai 

1141 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

NaWab Yar Muh- 
ammad Khiin. 

75 

Tra 

Bhojpur and 
another. 

1 1208 F. 

0 laritahle grant 

Ditto 

Nawab Ghaus 
Muhammid 
Kiian, 

76 

Aslita . 

Binalli 
Chain a r. 

1246 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawab Jahangir 
Muhammad 
Khan. 

77 

Jawar , 

Gunjarl 

1772A.'D, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Um-Jatul Mulk 
Shivajl Vithal. 



XXXI — continxied,, 

AKB JagIbbahs. 
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liHOPAL State. 


^ Trcscnt 
holder. 

Area in 
Bighas. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
come at 
wliich as- 
sessed. 

Tanha or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
tliC State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession ; caste or clan : appointment, 
if an 3 ^, liclddn the State ; literary 
qualiilcaticns ; land or cash allow- 
ance ; name of his eldest son with 
date of his birth. 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 




Be. 



Shalldi lUCuhani- 
mad Jan, 
Mahammad 
. Plr, Mil ham- 
mad Moti,ai.d 
Azam. 

070 

95 

700 


.The jugir was granted to the at- 
tendants at the tomb of Shah 
Pateh-ul-la’i for upkeep. 

Saynd Sultitii . 

C34 

43 

495 


Son of Saj'ad Sulaimnn KadrI, 
Madrasi and greatgrandsoa of 
the original grantee. Origin- 
ally the was granted to 

defray the charges of Barweshis 
and chiefly of one Maslan 
Shall, The mausoleum of the 
Shah lias 'been demolished, but 
his tomb .stands on n iilatform 
in front of SadrLfanzil palace. 

Chhoti Bi, wife 
of Shah ' ha- 
fur, and Taj BI, 
mother of 

Shall Ghafur. 

?,200 

5S 

433 


Ghafur Shah, tin greatgrandson 
of (he original gran cc, dl d 
without issu , and 1 once tho 
jsgir confirm d to the 

present holders in n 27 F. 

Kamr-ud-dln 

3,087 

j 

j 

61 

373 


Son of Faiz-ud-dln, attendant on 
the tomb of K.rnm Ali Shah. 
The isgjr dates from 12.2 F. 
It was oiigliially granted as 
an offering to the a tni ants 
at the tomb, but the sanad of 
Aurangzeb's time Is n t avail- 
able. The jsgfr, however, ap- 
pears to In vo been in the pos- 
srssionoftho fAmilj” from that 
time- 

Chotal Barabli 

1,213 

851 

1,372 

•• 

A fresh sanad was granted 
in 1310 F. 

Baijuban Gusain 

3,015 

1 

*1 

j 

237 

I 

1,100 


The present is a Gusain in 

charge of the temple at Bhojpur, 
In 1308 F, the jngjr to tho value 
of Rs, 1,195-14-0, tognher 

with garden land wuth 

Bs. 800, was gi cn to Bajuban, 
a disciple of Kala ban. The 
orbinal g'antcc. Khuslial GI*;, 
obtained the j^gjr from Ghaus 
Muhammid KJian as a ^ reli- 
gious bequ'^st, Naw’ab Sikan- 
dnr Begam in 1254 F. added the 
garde'll land in the suburb of 
his jsgjr village to his jagir. 
The prC'Cnt holder was born in 
1840. 

Jugal Kislior, son 
of Benlpar-had 
Bhutt. 

753 

104 

800 


The jagtrdu.r is a Braliman by 
caste. 

Mohanlal Bhatt, 
Bou of Barash- 
rttm Bhatt. 

420 

1 

24 

370 

• • 

Shi Vail Bau VithalBao g' anted this 
jGfjiT originally. It has been 
confirmed by fresh sanads. 
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TABLE 


Statement of^Sardars 


Serial 

No. 

DisTiiior. 

Name of 
village. 

WJien 

granted. 

For 

what rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

G 

7 

8 

' 1 

78 

Diwanganj 

Jliiralan . 

1255 F, 

Charitible grant 

Life-grant - ' 

Nawiib Jahangir 
Muhammad 
Xhan. 

Badhai Kislian 

79 

Islainnagar 

Hiuotia 

1275 F. 

Tutorsliip 

Ditto 

Nawab Shah 
Jahan Bcgam. 

Hafiz Sayad 
Muhammad 
Surti. 

£0 

Tai 

Imlia Goniii 
and an- 
other. 

1217 F. 

Inam 

Hereditary 

Nawab Sikandar 
Begam. 

Dlwiin Alaf 

Khiiu. 


Hu7ur 

talisU* 

Irrigated 
land at 
Barwani. 

•• 



•• 

•• 

81 

Tai 

feumnapur. 

1301 F. 

Ditto 

Life-grant 

Nawab Shah 
Jahan Begatn 

Wazir Elianura 

82 

Ichlimvar 

Bagankhcra 

130G F. 

DFAo 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Shamir Ehan , 

83 

IsUmnagar 

Gliat-Khedi 

1290 F. 

Dit.o 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Asmai J^i 

8i 

Ditto . 

Kolii-Kliedi 

1290 F. 

Di to 

Ditto 

^ Ditto 

Aisha Bi . 

85 

Tal 

Laharpura 

1295 F. 

Diito * 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hajira Bi 

8G 

I R 1 a m- 
nagar. 

Ondri 

1312 F. 

Ditto 

Perpetual 

Nawab Sultan 
Jahan Begam. 

Imdad All and 
Sajjad All. 

87 

Tal 

Amelia 

Ealan. 

13C|6 F. 

Dl to 

Life-grant 

Nawiib Sliiih 
Jahan Begam. 

Muhammad 
Sulaiman, son 
of Muhammad 
Ishaq. 
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XXXI — contimisi. Bhopal Statu. 

AND JagIbdaes. ■ 


X’rcsent 

iioklcr. 

Area in 
Bigliis, 

Population 
in 1 001 . 

Total in- 
coiue at 
whicJi as- 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, 
if any, paid 
to the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of liis birth and suc- 
cession ; caste or clan ; appomt- 
nicnt, if any, held in the State ; 
literal y qualifications ; land or 
cash allow ance ; name of liis eldest 
son vdth date of his birth. 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

n 

14 




Es.. 



Tilvariim Bhat , 

477 

67 

CO 

o 

• • 

Tiie original grantee \rns a bard 
to the ruling family. The pre- 
Fcnt holder is not required to 
do any service in the State. 

Sayad Abdul 
Hafiz. 

1,154. 

83 

701 


The original grantee was a private 
tutor to Nawiib Sultan Jahan 
Bcgnm, In 1303 F. the jugir 
was divided between his tlirce 
sons, of whom the present hold- 
er is one. He was bom in 
1876 ; knows Arabic and Per- 
sian ; has four sons. The eld- 
est son, Abdul Jalil, was born in 
1899. 

Abdul Latif 
inian, Bon of 
Arustu HlifiD, 
a family 
“ Chela/* 

5,107 

50 

185 

1,141 

00 


The iugirdar is one of the "Cliclns” 
(^family dependants) of the 
rulers of the State. The jjigir 
was given to the original gran- 
tee in recegnitio 1 of Jiis services. 
It was, however, resumed, but 
as tulsequently restored to 
the father k f the present hold- 
er. The present holder was 
bom in 1872. 

lOIAI, . 

5,217 

185 

1,201 1 






Wazlr IvJjaanni 

070 


405 


In reccgnJtion of personal services 
the jsgxr was granted in 1301 p. 
to tlio present holder. He was 
born in 134^, 

Sliahmir Khan 

ai2 


230 


The present jugirli^^ been granted 
for good services out of * * Dcodi 
Khas** Chief's pn^atc jugxr)* A 
fresh Banad from the btate has 
been issued on tiic amalgamation 
of the Chief's witii States. 

Ho was born in 1848. Knovs 
Persian and Trdu; holds a post 
in Chief's ofllco and receives a 
salary. 

Asmal Bi 

470 

5 

545 


Baugliter of Hamid Husain Khan. 
Kiinidar of ** Dcodlil Khas," and 
wife of Khalii-ul-Hahir.an. The 
jagtr was given on the occasion 
ol her marriage. She was born 
in 1803. 

Aislia Bi . 

072 

00 . 

548 

. . 

See Ko. 83. 

Hnjira Bi 

002 

i::o 

580 

- 

Ditto. 

ImdSd All and 
Sajjad AIT. 

225 

53 

521 

*• 

The jtioir was granted in ''payment 
of debt from Isawab Ghans5lu* 
■Immniad Khan* 

JI u li a m m a d 
Sulaimaii, son of 
M u li a m m a d 
Ishaq. 

3,311 

105 

525 

- 

TIic present jdgirdnr w’ho v’as 
Snrerintendent of Ceremonies 
TakrVdt) was granted 
the jsg^r in lieu of salary ; liolds a 
p^st in the State ; he was born in 
13C7. 
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'serial 

Ko. 

1 I 

88 

30 

00 

91 

92 

90 

91 

95 


Statement ( 


Bistriox. 


ETame of 
village. 


Tfil 


Kaisen . 


Ditto 


Dora ha . 


MaUawaria 


Man 


Bcrni 


Khajiiraya 

EJiurd. 


WJicn 

granted. 


1280 F. 


For 

V hat rea- 
son granted. 


luam 


Tenure, • 
hereditary 
or 

otherwise. 


1240 F. 


12C7 F. 


,02 F. 


Dife-grant 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


By whom 
granted. 


Nawab Shah 
TtUiaii Begam. 


Ditto . I FTawab Kudsia 
Begam, 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Nawab Sikandar 
Begam, 


Kawab Munir 
Muhammad 
Khan. 


Juli 


Toe 


Dn 


Na 


Ditto 

Tal 


Katakheda 

Thikri 


1252 F. j 
1203 F, 


DiLto 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Nawab Sikandar 
Begam. 


Pei 

Ba 

of 


Bilquifi- 

ganj. 


Berkheda 


1225 F. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Kawiib Ka z a r Gu 
Muham in a d M 
Khan, 


Nazira- 

bad. 


Amnrpura 
and 17 
other vil- 
lages. 


1280 F. Nim-ralcmi 
^ rent). 


a 


Perpetual 


Kaw.ab Shah Ba 
Jahnn Begam. S) 

of 

B 


1 

1 
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Bhopal Stats. 


Present 

Iiolder. 

Area in 
Bigaas. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
come at 
which as- 
sessed. 

Tan If a or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and succes- 
sion ; caste or clan ; appointment, 
if any, held in the State, literary 
qualifications^ land or cash allow- 
ance , name of his eldest son with 
date of his birth. 

D 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14^ 

Joseph rerrira . 

2,131 

- 

Bs. 

280 

•• 

Juliana, the grandmother of the 
present holder, drew a cash allow- 
ance of Bs. 20 per month. The 
/fffffrhas, in 1206 F., been granted 
in return for cash allowance. Ho 
has three sons: Manual, bom in 
1903, being the eldest. 

Tirbliwan la I, son 
of I>!«an Xim- 
knr Parsliud. 

3,359 

158 

1,203 


In 1240 P. the juglr was granted 
to Lnla Todar Mai as an allow- 
ance attached to the post of ac- 
countant to the State. The pre- 
sent holder was bom in 1869 ; 
knows Persian and a little Eng- 
lish, Has a son, born in 1897. 

Daulat Kai 

5,341 

110 

097 


The original grantee, the father 
of the present holder, was Superin- 
tendent of the account's otfice at 
Bhoprd and uas granted a jagit in 
rccogiiitiou of his services. 

Mji Iliava Pno . 

1,410 

282 

i 

915 

300 

The ^zigxrdar Is a Maham^litra 
Brahman by caste. Xn 1209 F. 
^?a\\ab MuTz Muliammnd Bhan 
granted tbc •laglr to Shrimant 
Klinnde Bao vitlhal for his serv- 
ices, The sound has been renewed. 

Slot! Kinjfh 

Jlatan Singh. 

dSG 

07 

i 

059 


In 1262 P. Navlib Munir Muham- 
mad Khan granted the jggir to the 
foiofathcr of the present lioldcra. 

Dcorliand and 
Isri Parsliad. ' 

1,509 

1 54 

324 


The jdgzrddr^ are Carpenters by 
caste. Originally the was 

granted for the preparation of a 
plan for the great mosque on the 
model of tho Jama Masjid at 
Delhi. 7t was a life-grant from 
'•Deodi Bhns.” In 1302 P. it 
TOs regranted. 

Umrao Singh ♦ 

2,108 

44 

431 

! 

« % 

The jdgtr vras originally granted 
as compensation for the post 
In 1226 P, ^ 

rtao TJjaknr 
ShatniFS', son 
of Thaknr 
Bhairo Sinch. 

25,614 

3,062 

21,300 


The present jdgmJdr is descended 
from Thnkur Anand Singh men- 
tioned by Sir John Malcolm in tho 
history of Malwa, as a friend of 
D ost Muh am lu ad K h 5n . In 
3801 tho pargana of Berasla was 
granted to Bhopal. In accord- 
ance with the settlement tirnde in 
1S46 on i rent tenure the land 
revenue of Itaqua was fixed at 
Bb. 8,00 g. Nawab Sikandar 
Begnm, therefore, proposed to 
give f the JfeXra in jsgir and the 
rest in mdJgmdru The Tiiukurs 
ofMangalgarh, KoInkhedI, Gadha 
Sindh ora, Bhingmai and Bhojpura 
objected, petitioning tho Agency. 
They endeavoured to support 
their claims by forged docu- 
ments. 
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T-' 

Statement of Sa ^ 


Serial 

Ko. 


DlsniiCT. 


90 


Kazlra- 

biid. 

Bern si a 


07 


98 


99 


Kaziril- 

bad, 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Name of 
village. 


BerrI and C 
o t li e r 
villages, 
BagaiJlirn 

and 2 
other vil- 
lages. 


K Ji c r y a 
Kohiia and 
4 other vil- 
lages. 


Dliandaiii 
and 4 

other vil- 
lages. 

Sindhora 
and 8 

other vil- 
lages. 


When 

granted. 


1809 V. 


1200 F. 


1290 F, 


1280 F 


For 

what rea- 
son granted. 


Njm-rahni ( i 
lent). 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Tenure, 

licrcditary 

or 

otherwise. 


•perpetual . 


Ditto .5 


Ditto 


Ditto . 


[By Avhoin 
granted. 


OrigM'i 

g^an*^e^' 


Nawiib Shall 
Jahan Be: am. 


Ditto . 


Ditto^. 


Ditto^ . 


Thakur 

Singh. 


Cha n 'Singh 


Dip Singh 


rWoti Singh 
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BhopIl State. 


Present 
hoid^.r. j 

Area in 
Bigiias. 

Population 
in 190i, 

Total in- 
come at 
which as- 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and succes- 
sion; caste or clan; appointment, 
if any, held in the State ; lit:5rary 
qualifications ; land or cash allow- 
ance ; name of his eldest son with 
date of his birth. 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 




Ils. 


The fraud was delected and the 
petitioner? lied from the State. 

In 1283 P. tlie son of the Alangal- 
garh Thakur submitted and 
apologized for his father’s conduct. 
He was pardoned, but died soon 
after wlien Shaii Jahan Begam 
granted his son the permanent 
jaglr in 12S9 P, 

His son, the present holder, was 
born in 1897. ' 

Thakut iDhiraj 
Singli. 

13,072 

•1,927 

&740 

265 

7,793 

2,893 

• # 

The present jdgirddr is the son of 
Thakur Patch Singh of Kolnklicdi. 
In 1 SOI the as?oiscd revenue of 
tdbika Kolukhodi amounted to 
Us. 3,810. In 1270 F. Nawab 
Sikandar P.egam offered a idgir 
to Fateh Singh of the value of 
]iS.4,74t^, but Fateh Singh refused 
to accept it and claimed a larger 
ydr/fronthe strength of false docu- 
ments which resulted in the con- 
flsration of the jdgir with the 
sanction of the Central India 
Agmcy. In 1286 Kawab Shah 
Jahan Begam forgave the jdgirddr 
and gninterl him a }dgir worth 
Us. 2,031 per annum. The pre- 
sent inglrddr was bom in 1201 P. 
Kno^^’s Hindi. 

ToXAr, 

18,599 

1,001 

10,080 




i 



Karan Sinsli . 

10,211 

729 

7,2C8 

• • 

Sikandar Begam offered ydyir on 
^ira^rakrai tenure to Chain Singh 
anrl Dip Singh, but the Thakurs 
would not accept them and asked 
for larger ones on tiic strengtii of 
forged documents. Dip Singh . 
fled and the land was attaciicd to 
tlie State. At the succession of 
Shah Jahan Bcga rn they were 
pardoned and the j'resent land 
granted. 

Isri Singh 

11,275 

69i 

0,074 

•• 

Particulars aamo as No. 97. The 
present idgirddr was born in 1872. 
He has a son, Pirthi Singh, born 
III 1398. ^ 

Bijey Singh • 

8,093 

202 

4,377 

• * 

The ancestor of the present holder 
had 30 villages on Nim-rahmi 
tenure. As the villages were 
depopulated, the Political Agen^ 
in Bhopnl confiscated them in 
1825 A.D., later on issuing a 
SiXTKxd for 3 villages for the m’Jin- 
t-cnance of the Tliakur. For 
further particulars see No. 95. 
The present Thakur was born in 
1873* 
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Statement oe ^ 


Scrijii 

No. 

District. 

Name of 
village. 

1 

When 

granted. 

For 

V hat rea- 
son granted. 

1 

Tenure, 
hereditary 
or ' 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

. 7 

8 

100 

Nazira - 
bi'ld.. 

Bhukvalia 
and an- 
other vil- 
lage. 

1270 F. 

Nim-ralcmi (J 
rent). 

' Pcrx)0tual , 

i 

1 

Nawab Sikandar 
Begam. 

! 

BiiaWanl * 

101 

Bcrasia . 

Karhyia- 

Kho. 

1270 F. 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hamath « 

102 


Bliojapura 

i 

127 i F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto , 

Thakur 

Hath Sin^' 

103 

Bilqui - 

Daharij’a 
Khurd and 

2 Ollier vil- 
lages. 

1200 F. 

Inam for gool 
services. 

1 

j Life-grant 

Ditto 

Hafiz M* 
mad J 

Khan. 

101 

Powns . 

1 

Chandwarla 

1205 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bakshi ]\i»- 
vat M» 
mad 

1 5 

BilquLs- 

gani. 

j 

Biir-hhcd 

1208 F 

Ditt 0 

Di to 

1 

Ditto 

Miinshi 

Khan. 

100 

1 

1 

Bam’^ ori 

Tun dYi - i 
khc a,' j 

1 

1222 F. 1 

Bravery in the 
battle of 

•"^ajau. j 

Ditto . 

1 

NawJib WazTr 

M u h a mmad- 
Khnn. 

Wall : hf^ n 
Khan. 

107 

Eaiscn . 

Padarla . 

1218 F. 1 

Ditto . i 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto • 

Hamza Khan 
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BhopIl State. 


Present 
’ liolder. 

Area in 
Bigh -s. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
come at 
which as- 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 




Ks. 


Koran Singh . 

5,068 

6 

1,301 

325 

Slier Singh 

4,852 

320 

1,130 

•• 

Amar Singh • 

1,415 

•• 

374 

- 

Mu li a m m a d 
Sayad Klmn. 

G,194 

200 

1,107 

- 

Mahmud Muham- 
mad Khrm. 

2,391 

339 

1,042 

- 

Hajib Khan 

1,575 


1,091 

• ♦ 

Bahadur Shah 
Khan. 

932 

•• 

C20 

• « 

Abdul Hnkira 
Khan. 

119 

i 

C2 

454 

•• 


Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession ; caste or clan ; appointment, 
if any, held in the State ; literary 
qualilications; land or cash allow- 
ance; name of his eldest son with 
date of his birth. 


14 


The original grantee obtained the 
Estate on Nim-rakmi tenure. In 
1868 Sikandar Begam granted 
njagir of Us. 1,301 under the con- 
dition that the jdgtrddr should 
pay i of the revenue of his jdg%r 
to tlic State, The ffonatf has been 
renewed in 1310 F. Karan Singh 
was born in 1882, 

Hamath Fingh obtained the jdglr 
originally of 2 villagrs on Nim- 
rakmi tenure. In 1270 Sikan- 
dnr Begam attached one of the 
villages, the other being continued 
to him rent-free. A fresh sanad 
has been granted in 1275 F. 

The present jsgfrddr had received 
the jsgir on Nim-rahmi tenure in 
1293 F. Owing to the conduct 
of the jugirdwr the village was 
attached for 3 years, but was later 
on restored. 

The jsgirddr is an A^ghiln from 
Kandiihar. uncle. Bakshl 

Hafiz Muhammad Hasan Klian, 
\yiis Commander-in- Chief of the 
State Army and obtained the 
jdgfr for good services during the 
Mutiny. The present holder 
was born in 1851 ; knows Persian 
and Urdu. 

The jdg^rddr is an Afghan of the 
Mirdzi-Khel Clan; he was born 
in 1865, and succeeded to the 
jdgn in 1275 F, His father did 
good service in 1857 and received 
the jsigzr. 

Younger brother of the original 
grantee, Munshi Hasan Klian, 
who received the for his good 
services in the Mutiny of 1857 
and also for his “being th' English 
tutor to Nawab Sultan Jahnn, the 
present ruler. Kajib Khan was 
born in 1834 and has 3 sons, the 
eldeit son, ^ir.-i-ud-din Hubsain, 
b rn in 1876. 

The passed fromKadir Klian 
to ' son Willi Khan in 1212 F., 
and finally through his widow 
to her nephew and adopted son, 
a brother of the present holder. 
The present holder was bom in 
^1868. 

Grandson of Hamza Khan who 
received the jdgir for bravery in 
1218 F. The jdgir was later on 
divided between Imtisz Bi and 
Siraj Dulhin. A fresh sanad was 
issued in 1305 F. 
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A 


Statement oe Saei: 


Serial 

No. 

Disruicr. 

Name ( f 
village. 

When 
g canted. 

Fir 

what rea- 
son gmntcd. 

T.'nuro, 

hereditary 

or 

othe.wisc. 

By whom 
granted. 

Ll 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

108 

Raiscn . 

Ghatla 

1221 F. 

Bravery in the 
battle t f Jagwa. 

Life-grant 

Nawab Wazir 
Muhammad 

Id. an. 

109 

Tal 

0 h a i n i a- 
khcdl. 

1218 F. 

Services in the 
battle of Jngwa. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

110 

D 1 w a n- 
ga nj. 

Barola 

1218 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

111 

Shnhganj 

Chandla . 

1250 F. 

Bravery In a 
battle at llosh- 
angabad. 

Ditto , 

Ditto 

112 

Chhipa- 

ncr. 

Hardrin- 

pur. 

Barodia and 
0 other vil- 

IngpR. 

Dhamanda 
and G 

other vil- 
li’ 

iMiS'clla- 

nec.us 

Ian Is, etc. 

1215 F. 

Past services , 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

113 

Ichhawar 

Anhta . 

Umar Khal 
and 17 
Other “\il- 
h ges. 
Andah 
Garden 
land in 
Iclshawar 
tails ih 

1227 F. 

Military services 

Ditto , 

NaWab Na 2 a r 
Muh a m m a d 
Idlan. 

114 

Ditto . 

Dap ‘ha and 
' 4otheiB. 

1131 , 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Sardnr Dost 

Miilminmnd 
EJiaii. 


Jawar . 

1 

Amarpnra 
iMiscella- 
n c 0 u s 
lands, 

1 






Original 

granleo. 


8 


Hail MLan 
Zada. 


Ahmad KJian 


Ditto 


Widow of Hn, 
Klian. 


Ainiin Singh 
Kuk Singh. 


Ivosri Singh ni* 
Laclihman 
Singii. 


Itao T a k h 
Singh. 
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Bhopal State. 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
BIghas, 

Population 
in 1901, 

Total in- 
come at ' 
which as- 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder 
giving date of his hirUi and suc- 
cession ; cas tc or clan ; appointment, 
if any, held in the State ; literary 
qualilications ; land or cash allow- 
ance ; name of his eldest son vdth. 
date of his birth. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

• 13 

14 

Nazir Gul 

1,122 

.. 

Rs. 

323 

•• 

EajI Jliitn was given this jsgir 
m 1221 1?. on 1 rent io rocegni- 
tion of services in the battio of 
Jajan. It is now heid rent-free. 

Siriij Du 1 Ii i n, 
.daughter of 
Abdulla Khnn. 

. 4D0 

30 

298 

•• 

The holder was bom in 1866 and 
bps a son Vilnyat Muhammad 
Khan, born in 1888. 

Mumtaz Bi, 
daughter of 
Mustafa Khan, 

395 

1C4 

297 


For the reasons given under No. 107 
the fsgzr was granted in. 1307 to 
the present holdermnder condi- 
tion that she should render service 
to the State and maintain 3 foot- 
men. She was born in 1862 A.D, 

Gliulrira Mahbub 
Khan. 

. 

1,381 

69 

392 


Hayat Muhammad Khan fell in the 
Maratlia war of 1817 at Hoshaug- 
abad. For this reason l,is 
widow was granted a jsgzr. After 
iier death her son Munir Muham- 
mad Khan succeeded to the jsgrr. 
The holder is bound to serve the 
State. 

Bhopal Singh . 

13,140 

12,020 

2,105 

446 

• • 

11,958 

10,620 

521 

! 

The present holder succeeded in 1 302 
F. The original was given 

^ Nawab Wazir Mi hammad 
Khan to Aman Singh and Kalu 
3 am in 1215 and 1216 F. cn 
different dates in order to popu- 
late and cultivate the taluTca, 
Nawab Nazar Muhammad Khkn 
added a village to the jsgir and 
gave a sanad for 18 villages. 
Various changes took place in the 
villages held at different times. 
The present holder was bom in 
1867. 

‘ Total . 

25,175 

2,55J 

23,099 

. . 



1 



Nirbhe Singh • 

37,090 

3, on 

2,480 

451 

10,073 

! 

!i,167 

310 

:: 

During the disturbances of the 18th 
century, the original holder was 
granted this WuTca in jagir in 
1748 A.D. for tlie protection of 
passes in the Vindiyas. In 
1227 F. th^ igluka came into 

the possession of the Bhopal State 
and the ^agxr was continued. In 

3 257 F. it was made a life-grant. 
The present holder was bom in 
1884. 

Total . 

38,091 ! 

. 2,937 ' 

18,150 

. * 






Eao Atnar Singh 

6,718 

1,794 

542 

108 

« • 

' 4,893 

■ 360 
358 

• • 

The ancestor of the present holder 
was granted a iagxt in n33F. 
After that no fresh sanad %vas 
given till 1153 F. In 1254 F. 
Nawah Sikandar Begam granted a 
fresh sanad and made it 'a life- 
grant. In 1300 F. Kao Araar 
Singh wns granted a jdgir cf 
Rs. 3,398-12-6, f nd on th‘=5 death 
of Kunwar Bai, widow of Takht 
Singh, httjzgzr was added to hU 
in 1307 F. Ho holds on cc ndition 
of serving the State and maintain- 
ing 6 horsemen and 25 foot, jffe 
was bom in 1870. 

Total • 

7,512 

710 

5,601 

• . 
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TA 

Statement oe Sard 


Serial 

No. 

DiSTRicr. 

Nain^ of 
village. 

Wh’n 

granted. 

Eor 

v’hnt rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

Iioroditury 

t.r 

otherwise. 

By vhom 
granted. 

1 

2 

3 

b 

4 

5 

0 

7 

115 

So^y5ns . 

Jamonia and 
3 olhorc’. 

1234 E. 

Military service. 

Life-grant 

Nawab Siknndar 
Brgam. 

110 

Ahmad- 

ptir. 

Clmndbnd 
^vi^h Mag- 
1 ardi kiluii 
' and \ 

otherf:. 

3830 
V.S 
tl773 
A.D.) i 

Ditto 

1 

( 

Ditto . 

! 

t 

Kliando Rno 

Ponwar, Ihlja 
of Dh^i^ 

1 


Original 

grantee. 


8 


Randhlr Si* 


Ajit Singh 



XXXI — continued. 

AND JagIbdabs. 
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Bhopal 


Total in- 

Present Area in Population conic at 

holder, Bignas, in 1901. which as- 

sessed. 


Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 


Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession ; caste or clan ; appointment, 
if any, held in the State; literary 
qualifications, land or cash allow- 
ance ; name of his eldest son with 
date cf his birtlu 



14 


Nawfib Hayilt Muhammad Khan 
granted a jclgzr on Nim-rokmi 
tenure to the ancestor of the 
present holder. Kawab Sikandar 
Begam confirmed it in 1254 P. 
on conditions of service to the 
State and the maintenance of 
100 footmen. Pao Pan jit Singh 
rebelled against the State in 1857 
and was a person in the dakaiti 
committed at Saugor : he was 
sentenced to imprisonment and 
his jag if attached. In 1268F. his 
son Mazbut Singh obtained a 
jsgiT of Ps. 8,800-3-0. Ho W’as 
also a habitual offender. It was 
in 1300 P, proposed to transfer 
his jagir in the)Piklon taluha^ but 
in the meantime the jdgirdar 
died. In 1300 P- Hanwant Singh 
and Bhanwar Singh succeeded ; 
but they committed a dalcaiU 
and were sentenced to 10 years* 
imprisonment, their jdgir being 
confiscated. In 1311 P. Hira 
Singh, 3’’ouDger brother, who was 
also involved in the dalcaiii, wus 
tlirough the clemency of the Stato 
granted the present jdgir. Sepa- 
rate jdgir s were offered to Prim 
Kunwar and Nawal Kumvar, but 
^ they refused to accept the same. 
The present holder was born in 
1885. 


Xhc ancestor of the present holder 
was awarded the first sanad by 
Hawab Pniz Muhammad Khan on 
the strength of previous sanads 
granted by the rulers of Dhar. 
In 1804 A.D., Hiwab Karam Khan 
granted 3 ^illagc in jsglr. In 
1812 A. B., Hawab Hayat 
Maliammal Khar substituted a 
cash allowance of Ps. 3,000^ annu- 
ally. Subsequent sanads till 1244 
P. arc available. In 1245 P. Hawab 
Jahangir Muhammad Khan con-^ 
firmed the jsgir. During Mutiny,' 
on tlio 15th and 19th October 
1857, the Political Agent in Bhopftl 
asked the Bhopal Darbar to arrest 
theThakurs Govardhan and Bcri 
?al seizing land and revenue in 
Bcraea. Before any measures were 
-.taken the Thnkutsdied. In 1889 
ilio jsgir was given to Bhawani 
Singh for lifetime. In 1290 P. a 
fresh was given on condi* 

tion of personal service. The 
present holder was born in 1830 
A.D. 
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TAB 

Statement oe Saei a 


Serial 

Ko. 

District. 

Kanic of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

'What rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

1 

2 

3 

4 j 

5 

0 

7 

117 

Ashtn , 

Aonll-lclKda 
and 2 

othcis. 

1250 F. 

Military service 

Iiife- grant 

Kawab Sikantlar 
Begara. 

118 

Ditto , 

Amkhedi 
and 9 
ctliers. 

1254 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto , 

Ditto . 

110 

Dnvan- 

^anj. 

Dhalcna- 
Chhapna 
aiul 1 

other vil- 
lage. 

1245 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Kawab Jahangir 
I^Iuham m a a 
Khfin. 

liO 

Sewana . 

Barca ma . 

12 J5 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto , 

NaWab Kudsia 
Begam. 

■21 

A h mad- 
pu*. 

Acharoi and 
2 ot *crs. 

1230 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditt:> . 

Nawab Jahnngir 
Muham mad | 
Khan, 1 

122 

Jawar . 

Bilpan and 
anoth r. 

1 50 F. 

Ditto , 

Ditto 

Kawab Sikandar 
B’gam. 

123 

Dora ha . 

.Birpur 

1284 F. 

Ditto . 

r itto . 

Na^^ab-S h all 

Jahaii Begem. 

121 

Asht i . 

Bazzakpur 

1250 F 

. Ditto , 

. Ditto . 

Kawib Sikandar 
Begam. 

125 

Jawar , 

Muham- 

madpur. 

1250 F 

. Ditto , 

, Ditto 

Ditto . 

12C 

o 

5 

Dhora r a - 
Kalan. 

1250 I 

^ Ditto . 

. Ditto 

Ditto . 


Original 

grantee. 

S 

Kesri Sin gli * 

Hamir Singh 

^Bisram Singh 

Ganpat Singli 

Zai i‘ Singh 

ManiTip S5. 
Bharat Singl 

Moti Singh 


Kilhar Sin::h 
Kesri Singh 
Sardar Singh 



XXXl — con tinued. 

AND JagIrdars. 


Bhopal State. 


Present 

holder. 

Area in . 
Bighas, 

Population 
in 1901, 

Total in- 
come at 
which as* 
scssed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
ai\y, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession ; caste or clan ; appoint- 
ment, if any, held in the State ; 
literaryqualificatxons ; land or cash 
allowance ; name of his eldest son 
with date of his birth. 


.0 

11 

12 

12 

14 




Es. 



JngannntU Singli 

13,953 

'442 

2,885 

721 

The juginlnr was granted to the 
original lioldcr for keeping watch 
and ward over Vindhya passes, 
personal scrvico and maintaining, 
4 foot men. No original aanaef 
is extant. The Inst sannfZ dates 
1309 F. The present holder w^as 
born in 1898 A. B. 

Mukiind Singh . 

7,774 

222 

2,003 


The present holder succeeded to 
the jagir in 1313 F. and was 
born in 1882 A.B. The jgglr 
was awarded on condition of 
guarding the Vindhyan passes. 

Gajnnj Singh 

5,420 

140 

1,200 


The jggir was granted for watch 
and M'ard over the fords on the 
Ghoin-pachhnr river. The 

present holder was born in 1870 
A.D. 

. Mardan Singli . 

2,748 

210 

] 

1.2S2 

221 

The original grantee was hound to 
Iccep 13 men for watcli and ward, 
but tlie present hoidcr is now re- 
quired to keep only 8 men. 
j A fresh was given in 1298, 

! F, He was born in 1870 A.D. 

1 

Berislil . 

2,770 

‘ i 

210 

1,200 


The villages arc hold on condition 
of personal service. 

Shcr Singh 

Clihatar Singi 

5,059 

212 

1 

1 ,822 

r 5 

458 

The jgg^rd^ris by caste a Saindho 
Thakur. In the time of Akbar 
his clansmen migrated from Sindh 
and settled at Delhi and were 
called Sindh. In 1250 a fresh 
samd was granted on ccn'Uti*)n 
cf service. 

Liil Singh 

750 


002 

220 

i 

The present jugirddr is descended 
from the Thakurs of Jagdesjxur. 
His forefather lifoti Singh ren- 
dered good Bcrvlcc in tin battle 
of Jagwa. 1270 F. NawTib Muiz 

jruhammad Kbnn granted the 
jgg^r out of his own. In 1284 F. 
Shcr Slugli died without 

issu" and the jgg^r was made over 
to his unclolNloti Sirgh. The fresh 
sanad dales from 1302 F. 

'^liandar Singh , 

410 

•• 

007 

•• 

The jdgif is based on service 
tenure. 

G mir Singh . 

C20 

80 

\ 

572 

•• 

The jagir is held on condition of 
personal service. 

Eup Sing 1 

2,840 

137 

587 

147 

The /a^rFr is granted on the past 
service tenure. 











Statement oe S- 


Serial 

Ko. 

District. 

Isame of 
village. 8 

When 

;ranteii. 

For 

\^hat rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Ori^’" 

grantL 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

127 

S chore . 

Didakhcdl. 

1256 P. 

Military service ^ 

Life -grant , 

Hawab Sikandai, 
Begam. 

Bhawani 

128 

Jawar . 

Piplia- 

Suiarl* 

1226 P. 

Inam 

Ditto 

Nawab H a z a r 
Muham mad 
Phan. 

Bup Singh 

129 

Sehore . 

Balakhcdi . 

1256 F. 

Maintentince 

grant. 

Ditto 

Sikandar Eegam 

Baghunati 

Singh. 

130 

Aslita . 

Ohaia and 
Barapura 
Kliurd. 

1256 P. 

Military service 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Shama 

Bhai. 

131 

Sewans . 

Half village 
of K h a 1 - 
pur. 

1250 P. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

NaWilb Jahangir 
Muhammad 
Khan. 

Gulab ^1 

132 

Bamhori 

Hamirpur 

Guptai. 

1224 P. 
(1806 A. 
DO 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Hawab AV a z I r 
Muham mad 
Khan. 

Shamsber 

133 

Ohhipancr 

TIgali and 

C others. 

1227 P. 

Ditto . 

* Ditto . 

PTawab Nazar 
Muham mad 
Khan. 

Gulabgai 

Girwar 


Mardan- 

pur. 

Agra and 

7 others. 






134 

SUwam . 

Imlia-bal- 
b a n t a 
Dakhliand 
11 others. 

1205 F. 

Di.to , 

Ditto . 

Nawiib H a y a t 
Muha m m a c 
Khan. 

Shankar ^ 

1 


Snvans . 

Bichua and 
0 others. 






135 

Sllwani . 

BadapoadI 

and 

others. 

1245 P, 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nawab Jahangir 
Mull a m m a d 
Khan. 

■ Takht 
Gond. 


JaifhUri 

Paranila an 
13 others. 

i Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

Ditto 



XXXI— conhnMfi^. 
A^1D JagIrDABS. 


Bhopal State. 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
BIghas. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
c.omc at 
AYhich as- 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession; caste or clan; appoint- 
ment, if any, held in the State; 
literary qualifications ; land or cash 
allowauci;; name of his eldest son 
^vith date of his birth, y 

9 

10 

11 

n 

13 

14 

Kamvant Singh 

G42 

34 

500 


The /agrfrhas bscn confinnedtotho 
present holder on Boivico tenure. 

Maurup Singh , 

828 

94 

494 

•• 

The jsgzr was given for develop- 
ing cultivation in villages. 

Uiiirao Bai 

721 

208 

412 

“ • 

The present jsgtrdsr succeeded 
to the EUato after ,the demise 
of her husband, K'nthaji, Original- 
ly the /Cf/fr was granted ly Mara- 
tlm rulers in Jnam. 

Zorawar Singh . 

484 

27 

341 

94 

The ancestors of the present 
holder obtained tlio jsgir from 
the Maratbas for guarding 
Vindhya passes and was con- 
firmed by the State in 1308 P. 

Puran Singh . 

490 

09 

122 


The present was awarded 

thcyffi 7 ?rin 1311 P, under a mnad 
renewed by Sikandar Begam on 
service tenure and for guarding 
the passes at Bustampur and it 
has been confirmed to his descend- 
ants. 

Aman Singh , 

1,507 

155 

800 

•• 

The jggir has been confirmed to 
the present holder in 1300 P. on 
service tenure. 

Umrao Sahai • 

Eajgond * 

^ 25,140 

10,445 

i 

498 

1,049 

3,652 

8,998 

•• 

The present jsgzrdgr is a Gond 
descended from Nawal Shah, the 
Baja of Ginnurgarh. He was 
born in 1855, and has held the 
jggzr from 1301 P. on service 
tenure, but the jag it appears to 
Invc existed from the time of 
Sardar Dost Muhammad Khrin. 

Totai. . 

41,591 

1,547 . 

12,060 

•• 






G h a n s h a m 
Sahai. 

40,175 

9,930 

1 

2,090 

650 

7,692 

3,653 

• • 

The forefathers ri the present 
holder are descended from the 
Gond Bajas of Silwani. 

Total . 

56,105 ' 

2,046 

11,245 

. •• 


Jaswant Singh . 

11,332 

wBm 



The Baj Gond by caste. 

Ho Banad of earlier date than 
1838 A.D. Is available. 


27,630 

■ 

D 



Total . 

38,062 

2,420 

8,959 
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Statement of Sa 


' Dismiict. ^Vlion , i;or 

village. gi-antcd. roa- 

SJii granted. 


Tenure, 

licroclitary 

or 

otiiorwnt*. 


By whom 
granted, ^ 


Sihiain . Donri amn 124oF tiilitarv «er 

5 others. I (1838 ■ vkc ^ 

Jaitharj. Angawan y A,D.) 

and 17 
others. J 


Life-grant Kawnb Jahan- Xakht Sin- 
glrMuJiam- Gond. “ 
mad Edian, 


Deoil . Barkhocli ! li>15 F. niKn 
and 3 I " 

others. 


• • Ajmer 

Baj Gor— 


1^5 .‘Ulita 


Berkhola IldlDF.I Ditto 
Others. 


Xaw.ib Siknnd-ir Surat KhiM 
Bogam. 


139 Ichluwar lAiandIa and lloO F, ! Bitto 
anotlior, , 


11*^ Bari 


\i , ■ 1221 F. Ditto 
Jvlij Kj and ^ 
another. | 


Ditto . 


Ditto . 


^awitb Yar Shri Ban 
Miihammad Baiaram 


XiiwAb Yazar Durjaii Sinn 
i'luliammad 
Khan, 


111 Unison. Biigiodn 1200 F. Ditto 

and 4 
otiiors 

112 Shahganj j Madia wan 1223 F, Ditto 


W n z Ir llanciiliod S- 
Mith .1 111 in ;i d Jtnj Gond. 
Khan. 


DnrIo« shni 





Bhopal State. 


SXXi — conwnim. 


LND Jacuedars. 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
BTgha^. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
come at 
wiiicli as- n 
sesBod. 

Tiiiiha or 
tribute, if 
ny, paid to 
bile State. 

Brict history of present- holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession ; caste or clan ; appoiiit- 
inont, if any, held in the State ; 
literary qualifications ; laud or 
cash allowance ; name of his eldest 
son ^Yith date of his birth. - 

< - — — 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Hi'unuit Singh . 

7,7.30 

077 

pp. 

3,071 

•• 

See No. 135. 


35,153 

2,191 

5,874 

•• 


Total . 

42,880 

2,808 

8,915 



Leclilmiau 

Singh. 

1 2, JOG 

3,583 

3,204 


The jdgmUr is a Bn j Gond by caste. 
The present liolder is descended 
from oec of the petty isgUdars 
wh^ prospered imdcr the Bajil of 
Mandla, Ko sanad of early 
date is extant. 

Bharat Singh . 

7,147 

171 

1,850 


The present jagirdtir obtained the 
jtigir in 1300 : he was born in 1883 
A.D. The grant Tvas made for 
watch and w’ard of the Vindhyan 
passes. 

Partrib ' Singh, 
Kcwal Singh 
and Iinrat 

Singh. 

2,720 

303 

1,577 


The present holder belongs to the 
Gond family of Ginnurgarh. The 
original sanad ^Yas gi'.cn by 
Nawab Yar Muhammad Kliaii 
to Shri Bam and Balarnm in 1130 
F. on the strength of former pos- 
session. 

FirozKumvar . 

l,5d0 

Ml 

1,411 


The present j^glrdar jb a Ba j Gond 
by caste dcsc»mdcd from the 
family of the Baja of Bari. Her 
forefathers embraced Islfun in 
the time of Sardar Dost Muham- 
mad itlifin. When the Marathas 
were ruling the jugir belonged to 
Garha Mandla and the real jng^t- 
dtLT w’as the Baja of GlnnCirgarh, 
Iji the reign of the Emperor Far- 
rukh Siar, a for the jngir of 

Oharkigarh was given to Alam 
Singh and Jaswant Singh in the 
2arl year of tU3 Jtdita (Alam- 
ghOcra. In tiic 4th j^cav of the 
Coronation of Shsh Alam, Jas- 
w'ant Singh w'as charged with th t 
duty of protecting the fords of the 
Narbada. The prc£ent holder 
was born in 1882. 

Oiiatav Salni . 

22,305 

328 

1,82!) 

•• 

SeiTlco grant. 

Bhop Kiinwar . 

991 

137 

910 

- 

For reasons stated in No. 140, th< 
jsgir W’as given for maintcnanci 
in 1305 F. for life. 
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TABT 

Statement oe Sard" 


Serial 

]S"o. 

Distkict. 

Name of 
village. 

wlicn 

granted 

For 

M’liat rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

othc rwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

143 

Pilquisganj 

IMjirdanpur 

Chhipaner. 

Saras 

Lawoprmi 

Maiijhii 

1245 ¥. 

Military service 

Life -giant 

Nawab Jahangir 
Muhamin a d 
Khan. 

o 

144 

Ashto . 

Bipla-klicdi 

1256 F, 

Ditto , , 

Ditto . 

Nawab Sibandar 
Bcgain. 

145 

Tal 

Tegariaand 

another. 

1132 F. 

Ditto . 

Perpetual 

Sardar Dost 
Muh a m m a d 
IClian. 

14G 

Bo, . 

Bordha and 
2 others. 

1255 F. 

Ditto . 

Life-grant 

Nawab Sibandar 
Begam. 

117 

Ma r d an- 
pur. 

Bailawari 
and ano- 
ther. 

1227 F. , 

Ditto 

Perpetual , 

Nawab Nazar 
Muha mm a d 
Khiln. 

148 

Tal 

BIiutpalaBl . 

1210 F. 

1 Ditto 

Life- grant 

Nawab W a 2 ir 
Muh a mm a d 
Khan. 

149 

Chand- 

pura. 

Mandwar , 

1249 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto , 

Nawiib Kudsia 
Begam. 

160 

Doralia . 

Tatan and 

2 others. 

1129 F. 

Chaiidhial 

Ditto . 

Sardar Dost 
Muha ni m a d 
Elian, 

151 

it 

Berasia . 

Kallior 

1296 F. 

Ditto , 

Perpetual . 

Nawiib Shall 

Jahrm Begam. 

j 


Oiiginnl 

grantee. 


8 


Salam Sahai . 


Zorawar Singh 


Talaimand 


Sanwanfc Sori . 


Dharsahai Gl 


Gangu Parhar 
Gond. 


Partab Saha! 
Gond, 


Makund Singh 


Thakui' Kirbho 
Singh. 



XXXl-continued. BkovIl State. 


AND JagIKDIrS. 


Present ■ 
holder. 

r- 

Area in 
Bighas. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
come at 
which as- 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession : caste or clan ; appoint- 
ment, if any, held in the State ; 
literary qualifications ; land or cash 
allowance ; name of his eldest son 
with date of his birth. 

,0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Nannu Saliai . 

5,867 

1,092 

063 

54 

14 

221 

249 

240 

630 

, . 

The present holder is Rajgond by 
caste. ‘ The jsgir was given on 
feudal service. 

Total . 

7,922 

289 

1,131 

•• 


Puran Singh , 

■ 1,142 


670 

100 

Zorawar Singh and Zalim Singh, 
the ancestors of the present holder, 
were given the jsgzr onthe strength 
of former possession. 

Kamran Shah . 

2,414 

140 

872 

• • 

The ancestor of the present holder 
was a convert to Aluhammad- 
anism who obtained the jsgir on 
condition that ho protected the 
fords of the Narbadii. 

Qulzar Singh . 

25,518 

35 

j 

430 

67 

The present bolder is a Rajgond by 
cHsto. The jsgir wa3 granted on 
the grounds of fornicr possession. 
In 1303 F., the holder was accused , 
of dakaiii and the jsgir was con- 
fiscated in 1306 P. It has been 
restored for life on condition of 
service. 

Umrao Sahai i 
Gond. 

5,438 

18 

338 

•• 

The ancestors of the present holder 
received the jsgir for the protec- 
tion of the fords of the Narbada. 

Lai Sahai 

5,533 

19 

150 

•• 

Service grant. 

Tikam Sahai . 

' 3,292 

34 

135 

•• 

The jsgir was given in the time of 
the Gond Rajas, but there was no 
sanad issued till 1239 F. A fresh 
sanad was given in 1310 F., on 
feudal serivee condition. 

Raghunath Singh 

6,366 

1,087 

4,305 


At first SardaT Dost Muhammad 
Khfm granted land free of rent to 
the ancestor of the present holder. • 
After lying in abeyance for 100 
years a fresh sanad was granted 
in 125 OF. on the grounds of former 
possession. 

Piar Singh and 
widow of Nir- 
bho Singh. 

2,795 

308 

2,072 

- 

The jsgir was given as Chaudharstl. 
In 1801 A. D. the Berasia pargana 
was given to Bhopal : the original 
grantee and others were then in 
possession of the jsgir. In 1308 
F. the died childless, but 

the Darbar continued the grant 
to the present holders. 
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StATEIME] 


• 1 r -prir T^niure, 

BiSthiOt. wlni ro'i- lierccU^ary By M'honi 

^O. ,.uucd. granted. 


152 Bcrasla 



1270 F. ChaudhuU . Perpetual, Nawab Sikandar 

Begam. 


153 Ditto 


I 111 alia , 1280 F, 
Sarohl. * 


Life-grant NaWab Sbah 
Jahaii Begam. 


llehti . 1291 F. 


Perpetual Ditto , 


J 55 Scliorc . A’alinda- 1250 F. Ditt ) 
Idled i. , (iMO 

I A. D.) 


Life-grant Nawab Sikaiular 3 
Begun. 


150 Ja'var . Kliajurca 1250 F. Ditto 
Kasim. (1-1] 

! A. D.) 


Ditto . Di to . .1 


157 Ashta . Shah b a z- 1250 F. Ditto 
piira. 


Dit!o . Ditto . , I 


158 Doraha . Jatiilianl 1250 F. Kuniuxno 
another. i 


Ditto . I 'Ditto . .1 


150 Kcliorc . 


1250 F.l 


Hjhi) . Ditto . J B 


100 Ditto . BamKhedi j 1250 F. 


Ditto . Ditto . 


101 Ashta . 


Kachnarya 1250 F. I 
and mis- j 

ccllancous 

in ’omc. I 


Ditto . Ditto . . M 
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Bhopal S'. 


Present- 

holder. 

Area in 

Big lias. 

Population 
in 1001. 

Total in- 
come at 
which as- 
sessed. 

Tiinha or 
tribute, if 
^ny, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date cf his birth and suc- 
cession ; caste or clan ; appeint- 
incnt, if any, lie Id in the State ; 

literary qualifications ; lanrl or 
cash allowance ; name of liis eldest 
son with date of his birth. - 

9 

wm 

11 

■■ 

13 

14 

Badi Bai 

],8i9 

ISS 

. T,17l 

•• 

Daulat Singh died without issue 
and Ids widow’, the present holder, 
w’as granted the and the 

annual allow’ancc of Ils. 108 for 
life. For reasons see Ko. 151. 

Bha^vani Singh . 

1,441 

o7 

393 


Son of Kohesingh C//ain7/ian who 
was said to have been granted a 
fresh in 1270 F. He died 

in the meantime and his son, the 
pjcsent holder, was granted a 
sa;ia(7. 

Debi Singh 

930 

51 

COG 


The was granted in return of 

service as Glmulharj, by 
Branchandra Bno Ponwiir of 
Dhfir in 1141 F. In 1801 Kawiib 
Siknndnr Begam confirmed the 
grant. 

Sundar Bai, 

1,321 

115 

033 

, * 

Particulars same as No. 161. 

widow of - 
Hanwaiit Singln 





Xathmal 

2,050 

303 

to 


The original srtuaff W’as granted by 
Sardnr Dost 3\Iuhnmmad Khan 
in 1129 F. to the ancestor of the 
present holder. The old satmcfis 
not extant but only that of 
1253 F. 

Gangfiparsliad . 

{ 

302 

* • 

207 

1 


The present holder is an Udambar 
Brahman* His ancestor obtained 
the on service tenure for life. 

The holding is continued to his 
cousin wdio now holds. 

Lllahlshaii . . 

707 

15 

1,225 


The original sanad signed by 
Shflhznda Muhammad Azam Shnh 
on 41h Jiahi-uhaival 1110 A- H. 
on the 42nd year of AlanipTr is 
still extant. The next sanacl is 
that of 1250 F. given by Sikandar 
Begam. 

Kauhaia Lai . 

1,538 

129 

1,01C 

• * 

The present holder is the son oL 
the original grantee and succeeded 
to the jQQir after the demise of his 
father. 

Tilra BaT, widow 

1,121 

93 

008 


For particulars sco No. 100. 

of Kainprasiia J. 





Munna Bai 

1,585 

150 

1,183 

200 


In the time of Sards r Dost 
Muhammad Khjin the jffyfr w’as 
granted to Partin Bai, an Udam- 
bar Briiliman, as Chaudhardti* No 
early sa/md exists. 

Total . 

1,585 

160 

1,391 

•• 
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I 

Statement or Saruah 


Serial 

No. 

BISTEICT. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

'wliat rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 
hereditary or 
otherwise. 

By wlicm 
granted. 

Orii .vco. 

1 

2 

3 

' 4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

162 

Ashta , 

Glianas- 

Bharapur. 

1256 V. 

Eanungos 

Life-grant 

Nawab Sikan- 
dar Begam. 

Bhikarl Lai - , 

163 

Jawar , 

Ohmtaman- 

pura. 

1256 F. 

1 Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Partab Kal 

1 

1 

104 

Berasla . 

Berklieda 

Moji. 

1283 F. 

Ditto • 

Ditto. . 

Nawab Sir a h 
Lallan Begam. 

Tej Kaj * 








XXKl—CQnchtded, 
and JlalKDAKS» 


present holder. 


Area in 
Bighas. 


Population 
1 in 1901. 


Total in- 
come at 
which 
asECSSoi. 


Tanta or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the btate. 


Bhopal State. 


Brief history of 
giving date of his and sue 

cession ; caste or . 

meut, if a"y> 

literary qualifications ! and or 
cash allowance ; name ^f 

son with date of hi^ birth. 


Sheo Lrd 


Thejaffirdar’s ancestors were CMxi- 
dharn and Rdnungot* 


Gulab Eal 


Hcwal Kishan, ' 
Madan Gopal, 
Majlis Bai, 
Deo Bakhsh 
and Ganpat 
Bai. 


Por particulars see No. 154. 


i 



GrLOSS A-IiY. 


Abbrkviatio!^s used. 


Ar. stands 

for 

Arabic. 

Oor,. ,, 

55 

corruption. 

E. 

55 

Hindi. 

Lit. 

55 

Literally. 

M. 

55 

Marathi. 

P. 

55 

Persian. 

SJct. 

55 

Sanskrit. 


A 

Abkari [P. from «&= water], — Tlie business of dis- 
tilling (strong) waters. Now a technical term for Excise, 

Achkan \Tnrhl rough], a sort of long coat having 
buttons in front. 

Adalat [Ar. adl — doing justice], — A law court. Sadr 
addlat = ch.iei court; faiijddrz-adahlt = cnm.ino,l court; 
diwuni-addlat = civil- court. 

•Adan [P.] — Garden land* which is both manured and 
irrigated and used in Malwa chiefly for poppy. 

Akhatij [P7r^. cor. of Alshaya-iritiya, the immortal 
3rd]. — The 3rd of the light half of the Hindu month 
Vaishdicli (Aj)ril-May). It is the most important day of 
the agriculturists’ year when operations in the field re- 
commence. It is also the supposed day of creation. 

Amin [Ar. lit. a trustworthy person, from aman = 
trust]. — An official in charge of a revenue unit such as a 
paragana (q. v.) or an official deputed for any special 
work. 

Angarkha a?ig' = body and rahsli = to protect]. — 

A long coat or tunic fastened by Hindus to the right 
and Muhammadans to the left of the chest [see Chap- 
kan). 

Asami [Ar. plural of ism = a name]. — Asam was the 
heading ot the first column in the register of cultivators’ 
names, vdience asdmi, an individual, whose name was in 
the register, - now an ordinary term applied to any culti- 
vator. 
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B 

Bakshi [P. lit. — &a^7i= imparting or bestowing ]. — A 
pay master. 

Bigha [H. from SH. vigrah], — A land measure very 
variable in different parts of Central India. On an 
average f acre {see Bloobmann Ain-i-Abhari 11-61-62). 


C 

Chapkan [P. from Turhi or Mughal source]. — A long 
coat or cassock like shape fastened by Hindus on the 
right, and the Muhammadans on the left, of the chest 
with strings. 

Chaukidar [P. meaning throne, stool or station 

and = keeper]. — ^Hence a village watchman or irregular 
policeman ; one in charge of a chauhz or out-post. 

Chik [//. Lit. slime.]. — Crude opium. 

Choga [Turhi]. — A long dressing gown. 


D 

Daffadar [P. from da/a = class or section and daT=to 
look after]. — An officer of cavalry or head "peon [A. and 
P. from da/a = preventing]. A sergeant in the army or 
podice ; in civil emplby a superior among guards, peons,, 
etc.- 

Daftardar [P. da/tor = a book or bundle of records]. — 
A record-keeper of revenue documents especially, keeper 
of the archives, now applied to an accountant. 

Darbar [P. a dwelling] used in two senses, (a) Dar- 
bar, the administration of a native state ; (&) darbar an 
assemblage, e.g., Gwalior Darbar or State of Gwalior 
and Dasahra darbar the yearly assemblage at the DasaJira 
festival; also Euzur dar5ar= Chief’s own office. I)ar'bdr = 
^.aw=Minister’9 office, open court. 

Darogah [P. and H. from Turhil—A superintendent 
of excise, police, etc. 

Dasahra [P. from BU. from dasa = ten and 7^ar= re- 
moving, i.e.i removing of ten sins]. — Is held on the 10th 
Sudl of Ashwin (September-October). It is an important 
festival mth Rajputs and Marathas, being one especially 
affected by the martial castes. It commemorates the 
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day on whicli Rama marched against Ravana, on the 
10th day after he worshipped Durga whence this feast 
is also . called the Durga-puja. On account of Rama’s- 
victory, gained after the appeal to the goddess, the 10th 
day is also called vi'jdya-dashml or 10th of victory. The 
real importance, however, lay in the fact that it fell at 
the end of the rains when the warrior class recommenced 
their fora5’^s and raids. 

Diwali [H. irom.su. dlpaandi alilca—a. row of lamps].— 
The autumnal festival held on the last two days of the 
dark half (M?:) of (September- October) and the new 

moon of KaHih (October-lTovember). It lasts from 13th 
or dhanirayodash^ “ 13th of wealth ” or the 14th called 
namJc-cJiahirdasB “ 14th of Narak ” to the ijamadwitiya, 
the day of the new moon, , which is sacred to Yama the 
god of the lower regions. It is the first day of the com- 
mercial year. 

Dofasli [Ar. /asi!= harvest from /asZ= cutting].— Land- 
bearing two {do) crops in the year. 

Dusai [H ]. — Land sown tmce. Saoi-dusai, land first 
sown with sa 7 i and then poppy ; Diahlca-dusai land sown 
first with mahka, and then poppy, and so on. 


F 

Fasl [Ar. /asZ = cutting].— rA’ harvest. The harvest, do 
fasli—lmid bearing two crop? in one year. 

Faujdar'[P. commander of a army = /aw?].— Used ad- 
jectivelyin faujddn-addlat, a criminal court. 


G 


Ganger [SU. (/ana = multitude, and pawn = the goddess 
Parbati].— A. name applied to the women’s festival held in 
Malwa and Rajputana in the month of Ghmtra (March). , 

Garh (Garhi) [P.].— A fort on a hill, as (iistinct from 
Jeot, Sb fortified town or stronghold on a plain. 
a small fort. 

Ghat [H. horn SU. glia,ttTiat—(mt'\. — A cutting or pass in 
the hills, a landing stage on a river or tank, a bathing place 
with steps. 

H 


Haq [Ar. right]. — Perquisites paid to village 
as patels. 


officials such 
$ 
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Havildar [P. y^a'uaZcZar=lioldei of an of&ce of tiust]. — A 
subordinate reveuue officer who assists in collecting land 
revenue, in cases where this is paid in land he watches 
the crops until the State share is paid. 

Hijri [Ar. separation]. — Muhammadan era. The first 
year dates from the flight of Muhammad ; the year com- 
mences on the 16th July 622 A.D. 

Holi holiha ]. — The great spring festival held at the 

vernal equinox during the ten days preceding the full 
moon of Phdgun (February- March) . It is only observed, as 
a rule, on the last 3 days however. 

Huzur [Ar. the presence]. — Used in referencb to the 
chief’s own office or court, e.g., Hnzur-darhdr, Huzur- 
adalat, Huzur-talml, the home district. 


I 

Id [Ar. that which recurs]. — A recurrent festival, es- 
pecially the Id-ul-fitr or festival of breaking the fast held 
at the end of Ramznn on the new moon of SJiawdl. 

Ijara [Ar. ijcira reiit or contract]. — A farm or lease of 
the revenues of a village or district. Ijaradar a farmer 
of the revenues or monopolist. 

Ijlas-i-kamil [Ar. from ijla,s=^Q act of sitting]. — The 
superior council. 

Ilaka [Ar. lit. relation or connection]. — A district tract 
or state. One in possession is called an ilakadar. 

Inam [Ar. a gift from a superior]. — Land grant free 
from revenue payment. 

Istimrari [Ar. lit. continuing from mdr= to keep on, 
preserA^'e]'. — Land held on a permanent lease for which a fixed 
quit-rent is paid. 


J 

Jagir T 

Jagirdar J [P. from ja^=place, gtr =to hold]. — ^An 
assignment of land held under various conditions but usually 
requiring payment of a certain percentage of the revenues, 
or the performance of certain feudal services. 


K 

Kamiti-i-mal [Eng. and P.].— Committee on revenue 
matters. 
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Kanungo [P. a speaker {go) of rules ' (A: 5 www)].- -A 
revenue official who supervises the Patwaffls. 

Kasha [4r.]— Technical expression for a native^ town 
adjoining a British Station, e.g.,'Jcasba Sehore as distinct 
from eJiJidoni Sehore. 

Khalsa [P. from - JcJiaUsd = pm&, genuine].— Lands 
administered by the Darbar direct, and not given on 
farm, in jdgir, etc. 

Kham [P. = immature]. — A taJisU or district managed 

by the Darbar directly {see Khalsa). Ordinarily applied, 
however, to undeveloped, or ■ immature tracts which no 
ijdraddr will take or farm. 

Khan [P.].— The title of kings of Tartary, at present a 
title given to every officer. 

Kharif or - Sialu [Ar. Autumn]. — The autumn agri- 
cultural season (May to October). 

Khillat [Ar: ]it. “What a man strips from Ms 
person ”]. — A. dress of honour presented on a ceremonial 
occasion, or as a reward. The term is now applied to 
almost any ceremonial gift even to a cash payment. 
Its origin is shown by the derivation. 

Kist [Ar. a division].— An instalment of the revenue 
demand payable at a fixed rate. 


M 

Madar-ul-muhani [Ar. lit. the centre of affairs]. The 
chief minister. 

Mahajan [H. from Skt. mahdn — gre&t, yaw = man]. 

A great man ; a banker ; dealer in money. A teim 
generally applied to a Bania. 

Mahal [Ar. from wia7i? = alighting from journey]. — A 
palace, subdivision of a sarkdr under the Mughals, ward 
of a city. Plural is Mulidl. 

Majlis-i-ulama [Ar. from ^^755 = act of sitting]. — Council 
of Ulamas or' learned men (pi. of alim), where religious 
matters are discussed. 

Mansab [Ar. office]. — ^Term for rank and titles con- 
ferred by the Mughal Emperors. Mansaljddr = & mansab 
holder {see J. R. A. S. 1896, 510). 

Mashwara \Ar. oA'^e^.—Majlis-i-rmshward, advisory 
council. 
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Masnad [P.]. — Tlirone or seat of honour. 

Motamim [Ao'. muliatamim from = solicitous, 

anxious]. — An agent, representative or superintendent. 

Muafi [Ar. from a/w= absolution].— A grant of land 
free from all obligations as to payment of tribute, service, 
etc. 

Muamla \^At. from action, -effect, dominion].— A 

form of tenure similar to ; the mudmldddTs or 
holders of these estates usually pay Tanka (q. v.) or tribute. 

Muharram [Ar. from unlawful]. — The first 

Muhammadan month. Murder and plunder was thought 
unlawful by the .Arabs in this month. Hence the name. 

Muin-ul-muham [Ar. lit. assistant in affairs].— The 
miiiister for revonuo matters. 

Mukhtar [Ar. lit. chosen]. — ^Agent, a customs-house offi- 
cial, etc. 

Munshi [Ar. from insha^-to educate, a secretary]. 
Any educated Muhammadan ; a title of clerks Muham- 
madan and Kayastha who usually know Tkdu and Persian 
{see Pandit). 

Munsif [Ar. ?iw/ = half, insdf =]nstiGe].—A judge in 
a civil court. 

Muntazim [Ar. hazm= to superintend].— Especially 

Superintendent of police or jails. 

Mustajir [Afr.].- The holder of an ijara (q.v.) or 
farm of the revenues. 


N 


Naib [Ar. a deputy].— Used in expressions such as 
Nail) talistlddr, deputy talisUddr, etc. 

Naka [H.]. — A point where two or more roads meet. 
A customs, police or other post. 

Nakshatra [8Jcf. An asterism in the moon’s path]. — 
All agricultural operations are regulated by the nahsliatras 
of which there are 27 in a year {see Indore State Gazet- 
teer Appendix B). 

Nala [H .]. — A watercourse, not necessarily dry 

Nasir-ul-muham [Ar. lit. controller of affairs] The 
judicial minister. 

Nazim [Ar. One who arranges or organises].- The official 
in charge of a Nizdmat, a revenue unit corresponding to 
a Division. 
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P 

Pagri — A made up bead-dresg. 

Paijama [P. fa-iooi and ?awa = dress].— Trousers (either 
loose or tight-fitting). 

Pakka [P. ripe]. — Applied to anytliing of a permanent 
nature as a stone or brick house, metalled road or iron 
bridge, etc. [see kachcha). 

Panchayat [H. a council of five [fanch) elders]. — A council 
of the chief men of a callage or caste, community, any simi- 
lar council or committee. 

Pandit [H. from SU. a learned man].— A Sanslrrit scholar ; 
title of address for Brahmans. 

Pardanaihin [P. lit. seated behind a curtain].— Secluded ; 
the ordinary term for women who are secluded in a zandMCL 
or harem. 

Pargana [H. homSld. 'pmgan=to reckon up].— A revenue 
and a fiscal unit corresponding to British talisll, the subdivi- 
sion of a svhali. 

Patel, \H. from Bht. 'pattakila by metathesis for patialika, 
i.e., one' in charge of a pattala or canton, see J. A. 0. S. 
vii, 24 if].- The headman of a village often a heredi- 
tary ofiicial [see Colbrooke’s ' Essays ii, 303). 

Patta \H. from Bkt. patta = & roll, a Hst].— The idea of a 
roll or list of cultivators gradually gave place to that of 
tax or cess, and a portion of a village. 

Patwari [H. from Skt. patra-tvarin=& doer of writing].-r- 
The village registrar and accounts keeper, subordinate to 
the Kanungo (q. v.) 

Pindari [P.]. — The et 3 nmology of this word is uncertain. 
Malcolm (Central India i-433) derives it from pendlia, an 
intoxicating drink affected by the Pindaris, which was 
made by fermenting joivdr. This supports the spelling 
Pendhari. Wilson derives it from pendlia, a bundle of 
straw, i.e., a forager or camp follower. Yule and 
Burnell derive from pinda-parna, meaning to follow close- 
ly, or pindu-hasne to stick close to. Irvine [Indian Anti- 
quary, 1900) suggests Pandhar the old name for the tract 
lying along the Narbada near Hindia and Nemawar. 


R 

Rabi or Unhalu [^r.'spring].- The spring crop season 
(October to March). 
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Rahdari [P. r5A = road]. — Transit duty on all inercL.a.ndise 
crossing a State or passing from one district to another. 

Rajput \H. from Sid. r(r7/a-pMira= king’s son]. — The 
fighting caste among Hindus ; applied particularly to certain 
well known classes such as the Eathors, Kachhwahas. 
Sesodias, etc. 

Rasum [Ar. nism = what is customary]. — Dues, court 
fees, etc. 

Ryotwari [P. rait-wdri — deoMng with the subject]. — A 
ryoiivdri settlement is made -with individual cultivators direct, 
and not through middlemen {see ijara). 


S 

Sadr [Ar. chief]. — Used in sadr ad«i!a^ = chief court ; Sadr 
= Native chief’s residence, etc. 

Sahukar [H. from sddJmhlr =Tig\it doer ]. — A native 
banker and money-lender. 

Samvat [SJct. a year or era]. — Contraction for Viln:ama 
Sam vat, the era in general use in Central India. Its 
initial year corresponds to B. C. 57. 

Sanad [Ar . — a diploma.]. — A grant, patent or deed 
conferring specific titles on rights. Most chiefs in Bun- 
delkhand hold on a sanad. 

Sanchur [Mdlwl. saw = hemp, c7j«r= powder, fine pieces]* 
— Green manure made by sowing hemp and ploughing it 
into the soil when in flower, urad is similarly used 
called (q. v.) urad chur. 

Sarai [P. a palace]. — Stage house for accommodation 
of travellers. 

Sardar [P. 5ar=head]. — A noble, leader, officer in the 
army, person of rank. 

Sarkar [P. lit. head workman]. — A subdivision of a subah 
(q. v.) under the Mughals. It still clings in certain 
tracts, e.gr., sar'ka/f Bijagarh in Indore state. 

Sawain [H. sawa = 1J].— Technical name for the system 
followed in making loans in kind in which 1 -f ^ [i.e., 
interest at 25 per cent.) is taken on settling day. 

Sayar [H. from Ax. sa’iV= Customs, dues].— The origin 
of this term is curious and interesting being due to a con- 
fusion between two Arabic words sa^ir what is current 
and sd’ir remainder (see Hobson Jobson sub voce). 
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Shab-i-barat [P. shah — night and harcit = confer privilege! 
-Ihe fourteenth day of the month of Shahan, a festival 
among Muhammadans. 

Shia [Ar. Shia, a sect].— Followers of the Musalinan 
sect , wkch considers All, the son-in-law of Muhammad as 
the rightful successor of the prophet. The Shah of Persia 
IS tjie JiGao. of til 6 sect (see Sunni). 

Silladar [Ar. P. sillaliddr =heaTQx of arms].— Native 
trooper (sowar) who provides his own horse and some- 
times arms as well. 


Subah [^r.]. Originally the word meant a province, e.q , 
thasnlfah of Malwa, in Mughal days. The officer in charge 
was at first called the si'pah sdldr or the commander of 

became settled he was designated 
sainb-i-subah and sultahddr. This ultimately contracted 
in every day use to s7hali. Native State districts are 
otten called subahs, the official in charge being similarly 
ermed. A sar subah or head suhah often holds charge 

of a , containing several svhahs {see Blochmann 

Ain-i-Ahbari, I, 245). 

4 : people of the faith]. — The prevailing sect 

of iVlusalmans in India, whose members acknowledge the first 

iouT Khallfs. The Sultan of Turkey is the head of this 
sect {see Shia). 


T 


Tahsil [Ar. collection]. — The revenue units which 
compose a Zila (q. v.) are called tahsUs, the officer in charge 
being talmlddr {see pargana). 

Takkavi [Ar. from = strength ; a re-inf orcement]. — 

Technical term' for loans made to cultivators to enable them 
to'cultivate, etc. 

_ Taluka[Mr. from to depend]. A revenue divi- 

sion, district, 'dependency. 

Tanka [P. iatihhwdha = pay ]. — Properly spealdng an 
assignment of part of the revenues of a tract in favour of 
some, magnate. Now applied to cash payments made 
either as tribute by feudatories or cash grants' to feuda- 
tories by a superior Darbar. These idnkas in many cases 
originated _ as blackmail which was paid to restrain mar- 
auding Rajputs from devastating a State. 

Tauzi [Ar.]. A register, technical term for revenue 
collections. 
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Tazim [Ar. Jit. maldng great (azawi) = honouring]. — The 
ceremonial reception of a feudatory or sarddr by the 
chief. The gradations of such receptions are most minnte 
and mostly strictly adhered to. 

Tazia [Ar: = consolation]. — Mimic representation 

of the tomb of Hasan and Husain. 

ThB.^UT[Slct.tIiahhura = Q,n idol^ a god]. — Term of respect 
applied to Rajput land -holders of a lower status than that 
of ruling chief. It means lord or master. 

Thanadar [H. from Sid. a station, place of standing]. — 
Now applied to a police station, or revenue subdivision of a 
pargana (q. v.). It originally meant a body of men form- 
ing an outpost itself and to small border -forts (see Bloch - 
mann Ain-i-Ahltari, 1-315). 


U 

Uradchur [Mctlwl urad — o, plant {PJiaseohts radiatus), clmr 
= powder, fine pieces]. — Green manure made by so^ving wac/ 
and ploughing it into the soil when in flower (see san 
chur). 


V 

Vakil [.4r. a representative]. — The official deputed by a 
Darbar to represent it at another Darbar or with the 
Political Agent, etc. General term for a pleader in the 
courts, who is not a barrister-at-law. 

Vazir [Ar .\ — Minister of a (Muhammadan) State. 


Y 

Yunani [Lit. Greek]. — The Musalman school of medi- 
cine derived from the Greeks. 


Z 

Zamindar [P. zaw^M^ = land]. — A land-holder or land- 
lord, cultivating himself or employing others. 
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Explanations P. A.=Political Agent ; r = liver ; 

A 


Abbas Kban, 114. 

Abdul Hassan, firm of, 55. 

Abdul Kaclir Ghilani, feast of, 28. 

Abolition of transit duties on salt, 33. 

Abul M, 77, 112, 123. 

Adams, Colonel, 107. 

Adil IGian, 114. 

Adil Muhammad lihan, jdglrdar of Am- 
bapani, 31. . 

Administration, 60 ; in early days, ih . ; 
departments of, ih. ; district staff, 61 ; 
village administration, ih.; of city, 99. 

Administrative Section, 60 ; Divisions 
and Gazetteer, 75. 

Afza Bagli, 21. 

Agastya Muni, 2. 

Agra, 32. 

Agricultural practice, 42 ; population, 
48. 

Agriculture, Section, 40 — 49 ; general 
conditions of, 40 ; soil classes, ih.; 
seasons, 41 ; implements used in, 47 ; 
area sovn, ih. ; population engaged 
in, 48. 

Ahmad, Ali Khan, 33. 

Alimadprm (v), 90, 184. 

Ahmadpm’ talisil, 84, 75. 

Ahmadabad suburb, 96. 

Aish Bagh, 97. 

Aish Farhat, fight at, 21. 

Ajnal (r), 3, 76. 

Akbar, 3, 77, 82, 86, 92, 106, 115 ; fall 
of Malwa to, 82 ; takes over Garha- 
Mandla, Raisen and Tal districts, 86, 
115 ; Christian wife of, 106. 

Akbar Khan appointed wazir, 22. 

Akil Muhammad IClian, 12, 13 ; appoin- 
ted wazir, 12 ; dies, 13. 

Alamgir II, 14, 115. 

Alam Khan Lodi, Sultan, 113. 

Ala-ud-din Khilji, takes Bhilsa, 76 ; 
and Raisen, 112. 

Af-dyeing industry at Ashta, and Jawar, 
83, 91. 


t=town ; v = village.' 

Alha and Udal, Banaphar heroes, 123. 

Alif Muhammad Khan, 12. 

Alges, Captain N., P. A. at Bhopal, 129. 

Allahabad, 32; pillar, 117. 

Altamsh, 76, 112. 

Ambapani (v), 21, 31; (peak), 76. 

Amins, 61. 

Amir Khan Pindari, 18, 19, 20, 22, 93. 

Amir Muhammad Khan, sonofChhote 
Khan, 18. 

Amir Muhammad Khan, son of Wazir 
Muhammad Khan, 26, 28, 30, 97 ; 
causes disturbances, 30 ; seizes 
Kaliakheri fort, ih. ; his confinement 
in Asirgorh fort, ih. ; tomb of, 97. 

Amrawad (v), 90. 

Amusements of childrens and others, 38. 

Anand Singh Solanki of Mangalgarh, 9. 

Andher (v), 116. 

Andhra kings, 118. 

Aonlighat (v), 90. 

Appendix A — Letter from Colonel Muir, 

125. 

„ B— Treaty (of Raisen) Avith 

the British Government, 

126. 

,, C — Bhopal Battalion, 128. 

„ D— Political Ofiicers at 

Bhopal, 129. 

Archaeological site, 86, 90, 91, 105, 110, 
111,112, 115,116, 117, 118, 123. 

Archaeology and architecture, 34, 35, 
78, 86, 92, 115. 

Area, of State, compared with that of 
Yorkshire, 1 ; see JVizdma f and Talisil 
articles ; cultivated, 41 ; irrigated, 47. 

Arts and Manufactures section, 53. _ 

Army, 71 ; Imperial Service cavalry, ih. ; 
Regulars, ih. ; Ihiiis Slidmia regiment, 
ih. ; IJiatirmia regiment, 72 ; Irre- 
gulars, i6. ;Iniazmia corps, ih .;band, 
ih. ; recruits, ih. ; cost, ih. ; artillery, ib. 

Asapuri (v), 90 ; produce of ganger i pan 
at, 87 ; valuable old remains, 90, 91. 

Ashrafi pahar, 105. 

Ashta (t), 91, 3, 16,29, 53, 82, 84; 
fort 29 ; siege of, 91. 

T 
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Ashtafa7/sj% 84, 81, 83;pargana, 14, 22. 

Asmab Begam, 19, 20, 75. 

Asoka, edicts of, 117 ; edict, pillars of, 
ib. 

Attack on Bhopal by Jagii Bapu, 23. 

Auxiliary force (afterwards the Bhopal 
Battalion) required by the Treaty 
of J81S, 26. 

Azam Khan, see Mirza Muhammad 
Koka. 


B 

Babar, 77. 

Bagalwara (y), 92. 

Bagalwari (y), 87. 

Baghelkhand, 6, 6. 

Bahadur Shah (Gujarat), 76, 77, 82, 
112, 113. 

BahlolLodi, 113. 

Baharkach (y), 92, 85, 89. 

Bahu Begam, 14 — 16. 

Baijnath, Lala, 29. 

Bain (r), 76. 

Baji Rao defeats the Nfeam near 
Bhopal, 12. 

Bakha, story of Chandrabhun and, 105. 
Baki Muhammad Khan, Bakshi, 
marries Shah Jahan Begam, 31 ; 
gi-anted titles and personal salute, ib. ; 
dies, 33. 

Bala Kila fort, 12, 97, 99. j 

Bala Rao Inglia, 20, 21, 77, 115. I 

Balthazar Bourbon (Sholizad Masjli), ' 

25, 20, 28, 99, 107, 108, 126, 127. 
Bamhori ialisil, 80, 78, 75. 

Bamhori (y), 92, 80. [ 

Ban (r), 81. i 

Banda, 24, 25. 

Bandrabhan (y), 92. 

Bangla pan, 103. 

Bannermau, Lieutenant-Colonel P. W., 

P. A. at Bhopal, 130. 

Barbosa, on opium, 44. 

Bara Mahal, 96. 

Barasia, see Berasia. i 

Bara Tolao, 95, 97. I 

Bareli talisU, 88, 75, 85, 87. ! 

Bareli (y), 92, 53, 88. 

Bari (y), 92, 13, 89 ; Chainpur-Bari, 
Gond head-quarters, 89 ; chief of, 11. 
Bari tahsU, 89, 75, 85, 87. 

Barna (r), 3. 

Barstow, Mr. H. C., P. A., Bhopal, 130. 
Barua, 85. 

Basoda State, 1. 

Battles of Ratanpur, 12 ; Janialdi- i 
Bagri, 10; Bhopal, 12 ; Kolans, 13 ; i 


Panipat, 14 ; Aish Parhat, 21 ; Bis- 
henkhera, 22 ; Punbas, 29 ; Maghti, 
91 ; Idgah, 13 ; Phanda, 16. 

Bayley, Major S. P., P. A. at Bhopal, 
132. 

Baz Bahadur, 77. 

Benazir palace library, 73. 

Beni Lai Bakshi, 23. 

Beni Prasad, Munshi, 29. 

Bentinck, Lord W., 28. 

Berasia (t), 92, 8, 9, 22, 83. 

Berasia pargana, 9 ; tahsj.1, 83, 32, 75, 

I 82, 93 ; seized by Yashwant Rao 
Ponu'ar of Dhar, 93 ; falls to Amir 
Klian, %b.; made oyer to Karim Kdian, 
restored to Dhar, f6.; made oyer 
to Bhopal in reward, ib., ,32. 

Besh (Bias) (r), 76, 81. 

Beta, encounter near, with Marathas, 
13. 

Betel Icayes of Deora, 103 ; of Asapuri, 
87. 

Betwa (r), 2, 3, 76, 85. 

Bhabhar (r), 3. 

Bhagner (r), 3. 

Phaiider, 4, 5, 6, 7 (Geology). 

Bhang, 47. 

Bhaironda (y), 93, 53, 87, 90; famous for 
woaycrs, 93. 

BhiLsa, 9, 10, 14, 16, 22, 76, 77, 104, 112, 
113, 117, 118. 

Bhim Singh Hara of Kotah, 11. 

Bhoja, Raja, of Dhar, 1,9.5—98 ; fort of, 
95, 96, 100. 

Bliojpill, see Bhopal. 

Bhojpur lake, 86, 88, 94; dam and 
temple at, 7, 35. 

Bhojpur (y), 93, 1, 3, 7, 9, 77, 86, 116. 
123. 

Bhopal (t), 95; origin of name, 1; State, 
.situation of, 1; Bhopal Agencj% 1. 
Bhoj)al Battalion, 128, 26, 30, 31 ; 
origin of the, 26 ; history of the corps 
(see appendix C, p. 128); upkeep of 
the, 65 (see also Bhopal Contingent). 
Bhopal Contingent (see Bhopal Batta- 
lion), 26, 29, 30, 31, 128. 

Bhopal, lakes at, ] ; battle of, 12. 
Bhopal plates of Udaya Varmo Para- 
mara, 105. 

Bhopal Selcrohi, 75, 99, 100, 122. 
Bhopal-Ujjain line, 33, 83, 98, 102, ] 19, 
Bhopat Shah (Rai), 77, 112, 113. 
Bhupal, see Bhopal. 

Bhupsla, see Bhopal. 

Bichhun (r), 76. 

Bijai Ram, Diwaii, 13, 14, 19, 20, 108, 
Bijwars, 3. 
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Bilqnisganj talifsU, 84-, 81, 75. 
BilquTsganj (v), 102, 8+. 

Bina (i’)j 76. 

Birds, 8. 

Birjisnagar, see Narv.'ar. 

Bislicnkhera, fight at, 22. 

Borband, encounter near, 13. 

Botany, 8. 

Bourbon family? 85, 108, 108 ; Baltha- 
zar, 99, 107, 108; Jean Phillipe. 106; 
Ei'oneis, 106, 108 1 John-de-Silva, 
107 ; Sebastian, 107 ; family tree 
of, 107, 108; Salvador, 106, 107 ; 
see Ichhawar. 

Buddlia, colossal figure of, 117. 

Budh Singh, Rao Raja of Bundi, 11. 
Buildings in Bhopal city, 71, 96. 
Buildings of note, 71, 92, 96, 97, 99. 
Bnndcla, chiefs, 16. 

Bundelkliand, 1, 5, 6, 24, 31, 78. 
Biiranakheri (v), 3. 

Burgess, J., 119. 

Burhanpur, 12. 


c 


Camac, Colonel, 125. 

Canning, Lord, thanks Sikandar Begam 
and awards Bera.six 'pirgma for 
services in the mutiny, 32. 

Capture of Gwalior by Colonel Popham, 
106. 

Carts, type of country, 58. 

Castes, tribes and race:;, 36. 

Casts, plaster, of Sanchi gates, 118. 
Cattle and live stock, 48. 

Celsus, on opium, 44. 

Central India Agency, 1. 

Central Provinces, 1, 76. 

Centres of trade, 55. 

Cesses, 67 ; in former days, ih . ; of pre- 
sent day, ib. 

Cession of land for Bhopal-Ujjain lin'e, 

OO 

OiJ, 

Chainpur (v), 102. 

Chainpur-Bari, Chief of, 11, 22, 89, 102, 
governor of, 13, 20. - 
Chain Singh, 128. 

Chaiiya Hall, 117. 

Chaityagiri. see Sanchi. 

Chakhaldi (v), 102. 

Chambal (r), 11. 

Champavati, see Chikhaldi. 

Chanderi, 113, 114. 

Chandpura (v), 102, 89. 


Chandpura fahsU, 89, 85, 87, 76. 

Chandrabhan, story of — andBakha, 
105. 

Ohara, plants, 7. 

Ghaukidar, 61 ; see Glossary. 

Chaukigarh, fort of, 103, 35, 86. 

Chhater (v), 103. 

Chhatar Mai, 114. 

Chhatarsal Bundela, 11. 

Chhipaner (v), 103, 8,90 ; stone mortars- 
made in, 53. 

Chhipaner ialisil, 8, 75, 90, 87. 

Chhote Khan, Diwan 15—118, 79, 95, 
96 ; becomes minister, 16 ; maintain- 
ed friendly relations "with Marathas, 
ih.', sets free Pindaris, ih. ; his strong 
administration, 17 ; jealousy of the 
Pathans and endeavours to get him 
dismissed, ih. ; changes his tactics 
arid harrasses Pathans, iji. ; erects 
puhhidpul dam, 18, 95 ; death of, ib.j 
fortifications strengthened by, 96. 

Chichli (v), 103, 53, 89 ; leather boxes 
made at, 53 ; see Shahganj. 

Cliik, 53. 

Chitor, Rana of, 76, 77, 112, 113. 

Chitu IPindari, grant of Chhipaner to, by 
Wazir Muhammad, 22. 

Chulah (v) 20. 

Ohuneti, 87. 

Chunar stone, 5. 

Chunctia (v), 103, 80. 

Church, Roman Catholic, 99, 101, 107 : 
Protestant, 122. 

Climate, 8. 

Close, Colonel Sir Barry, 23. 

Comage, 65. 

Colvin, Licutenant-Coloi^el, J. R. C., 
P. A. at Bhopal, 132. 

Collection of revenue, 67. 

Commerce and Trade Section, 54. 

Compensation for abolition of transit 
duties on salt, 33. 

Contingent Force, 120, 122. 

Conveyances, 58 ; cart, tongas, sliig- 
rams, carriage, Europe made motors, 
ih. 

Councils, 60 ; Ijlas-i-kdmil,ih.',Kamiti-i- 
mdl, ih. ; Kamiti-i-Dhcani wa Fauz- 
ddri, ih. 

Courts, 63; appellate, ih.; city, ih.; 
powers of, ih. 

Crops, 44 — 47. 

Cultivated area and variation, 41 ; 
progress of, 47. 

Cultivation, industries, wages and prices 
in Bhopal city, 99. 

Cultivator, material condition of, 49. 

T 2 
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Cumming, Captain, W. G., P. A. at 
Bhopal 129. 

Cunningham, Captain J. D., P. A. at 
Bhopal, 129. 

Cunningham, Sir A., 118. 

Curzon, Lord, visit, s Bhopal State, 34. 


D 

Daily life of peojde, 37. 

Dak Bungalows, 122. 

Dams, 34, 35, 98. 

Dana Khan, 112. 

Darhar, 32. 

Dastgir Muhammad Khan, suecession 
of, 30. 

Day labourers, material condition of, 
50. 

Dead, disposal of, 38. 

Deccan, 2 ; Prcsidencv, armies in, 24. 

Deccan traps, 3, 4, 5, "^7, 8, 81, 85. 

Delhi, 9, 12, 14, 24, 97. 

Delhi Assemblage, 29, 33. 

Density and variation of population, 
35. 

Deora Rajputs of Jagdeshpur, lO, 108. 

Deori ialisil, 89, 75, 87. 

Deori (v), 103, 25, 53, 89 ; sctrmit is luad.e 
at, 53. 

Descriptive Section, ]. 

Devipura, 8, 10, 14, 29 (see also Ahmad- 
pur). 

Dewa Bhau, DhSr general, 12. 

Dhfir State, 32, 93. 

Dliaramshalas, 100. 

Dharjana fees, 38. 

Dharmsliaslra, G2. 

Dholpur State. G. 

Dilawar Ali Khan, 11, 12. 

Diler Khan, Chief of Korwai, 11; his 
death, ib. 

Dilkusha, fight at, 21. 

Dip (v), 103 : (r. s.) 7, 57, 103. 

Director General of Archajolog}’’, charge 
of Sanchi made over to, 118. 

Dispensaries (vide Hospitals), Yundni, 
14-, 79, 80, 81, 83, 87, 88—93, 102, 
103, 104, 109, 110, 111, 115, 123, 124 ; 
English (European), 74, 88, 89, 91, 
93, 102, 109, 122, 124. 

Dlwanganj (v), 104, 79; (r. s.), 104. 

Diwangarij tahsil, 79, 75, 78. 

Dobi (r), 3 ; (v), 104. 

Dorabji, firm of, 55. 

Doraha (v), 104, 10, 83 ; origin of 

name, 104. 

Doraha ialisil, 83, 8, 14, 22, 29. 


Dost Muhammad Khan, Sardar ; 9 — 12, 
IG', G5, 77, 86, 91, 92, 93, 95, 96, 98, 
102, 105, 108; entering India proceeds 
to Lohari Jelalabad, 9; kills a nian 
in a quarrel and flees to Delhi, ih . ; 
joins the Imperial troops, ih. ; reaches 
Malwaand serves the Raja of Sita- 
mau, ib. ; deposits his belongings with 
Muhammad Faruk, ib. ; hires his 
services to petty Rajput chiefs of 
Malwa, ib. ; recovers part of property 
from Muhammad Faruk, ib. ; serves 
Thakur Anand Singh of Mangal- 
garh, ib.; -appropriates his and his 
mother’s valuables, ib. ; obtains lease 
of Berasia for Rs. 30,000 a year from 
Taj Muhammad, 10 ; founds State, ib.; 
sends for his family, ib.; overawes the 
Khichis and Umats, ib. ; attacks Jag- 
deshpur, ib. ; kills Deora Rajputs ; 
changes name of Jagdeshpur to 
Islamnagar, ib.; sends his brother Slier 
Muhammad Khan with a force against 
Bhilsa, lb. ; kills Muhammad Faruk at 
BagrI, ib. ; acquires Bhilsa and .;ouniry 
around, ib. ; joins Bhim Singh Hara of 
Kotah, 11 ; receives a high mansab, ib.; 
attacks the Chief of Chainpur Bari 
and annexes his territory, ib.; assumes 
the title of Nawab and position of 
an independent Chief, ib. ; lays the 
fnindation of Fatehgarh fort, 11, 9G; 
assists Dilawar Ali Khan, 12 ; battle 
of Ratanpur, ib.; is overawed by 
Nizam, ib. ; makes over his son Yar 
Muhammad Khan as hostage, ib. ; 
leaves a well eitablislnd State and 
dies, ib. ; his famil 3 % ib. ; revenue of 
tile State in his time, 65 ; drives 
away the governor of Bhilsa, 77 ; 
builds Ashta fort, 91 ; erects a mosque 
at Berasia, 93 ; his tomb and mauso- 
leum, 12, 98 ; Ginnu'-garh falls to, 105. 

Double-cropping, 43. 

Dress of the pcoiilj, 36. 

Drugs, 47. 

Duke of Edinburgh, Shah Jahan Be- 
gam visits His Royal Highness the, 33. 

Dumkhera (V), 94. 

Durand, Colon-l Sir H. M., P. A. at 
Bln] ill, 129, .31, 107, 121, 122; retires 
from Indore. 31 ; finds asylum at 
Sehore, ib.; escorted to Hoshantrabad, 
ib. 

Durgavati, wife of Silhadi, commits 
jauhdr, 113. 

Durjansal Khichi, 20. 

Duty on opium, 69, 
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E 

Eco'noinic Section, 40. 

Eden, Captain W. E., P. A. at Bhopal, 
129. 

Edicts of Asoka, 117. 

Edinburgh, casts of Sanchi gate at, 119. 
'Education, 73 ; female, «6. ; in Bhopal 
city, lb., 102 ; High School, 73 ; 
Sulaimania high school, ib. ; affilia- 
tion of the high school to the'Calcutta 
University, afterwards to the Allaha- 
bad University, ib. ; other Schools, 
- ib. ; piess, ib ; library, ib. 

Elgin, Lord, visits Bhopal, 34. 
Encoutiter on the Kolans, 13; at 
Gipnurgarh, 16. 

Enumerations, 35. 

Epigraphy, 7, 119, 120. 

Eran {Eranika), 118. 

Exports, 54. 

Excise, 68. 

F 

Fa Hian or Hiuen Tsiang, 117. 

Fairs, Cattls, 48, 88, 120 ; religious, 80, 
84,87,90, 92,105, 109, 110, 120; 
others, 81, 84, 85, 120. 

Faiz Muhammad Khan, Nawab, 1 3, 14, 
77, 96, 108, 115 ; succeeds, 13 ; dissen- 
sions, ib. ; fight near Idgah and death 
of Sayad Muhammad IChan, ib.; Bijai 
Bam retrieves the day, ib.; assigns 
Eahatgarh to Sultan Muhammad, 14 ; 
leaves rule to Mamola Bibi and his 
ministers ; character of, ib.; Marathas 
obtain possession of Ashta, Devi- 
pura, Doraha, Ichhawar, Bhilsa, 
Shujalpjur and Sehore, ib.; dies, ib. 
Famine, 58 ; causes of, ib.; effects on 
population, 59 ; protective works, ib. 
Farhat Afzci bSgh of Sikandar Begam, 
97. 

Farman, 14. 

Fatehgarh, founding of fort of, 11, 97; 
fort, 13, 18, 19, 20, 95 — ^98 ; Amir Khan 
Pindari made Kiladar of, 19 ; huge 
old illuminated copy of Koran placed 
in, 98 ; made over to Sindhia, 20 ; to 
Amir Klian, 20. 

Faujdar Muhammad Khan, 27 ; appoin- 
ted minister, 30; resigns, f6.,97. 
Faulad Khan, minister, 15,, 16. 

Fauna, 8, 76, 82, 85. 

Fazil Muhammad Khan, son of Dost 
Muliammad lUian, 12, 14, 16. 

Fazil Muhammad Khan jaglrdar of 
Ambapani, 31. 

Fell, Captai^, 118. 


Fergusson, J., 118. 

Festivals, enjoyed by people, 38, 

Fibres, 47. 

Fights between villages of Bagri and 
Jamaldi, 10 ; at Idgah, 13 ; at Ratan- 
pur, 12 ; at IPunbaS, 29. 

Filose, Jean Baptiste, 24, 25, 107, 120. 

Finance Section, 64 ; early system of, 
ib.; present system of, 65 ; sources 
of Revenue and Expenditure, ib. 

Fine cloth, manufacture of, see Muslin. 

Finger impressions, registration of, 72. 

Firms, principal — in State, 55. 

Fish, 8. 

Fleet, Doctor, 1. 

Flora, 76, 85. 

Food of peoxffe, 37. 

Forces, State, 71. 

Fort, Islamnagar, 10, 12, 35 ; Fateh- 
garh, 13, 18—20, 95-98, Bhilsa, 10; 
Raisen, 5, 14, 19, 35, 76, 115 ; Ashta, 
29 ; Kalia-khsri, 30 ; -Asjrgarh, 30 ; 
Shergarh, 106. 

Fossils, 7. 

Francis Bourbon, 106. 

G 

Gag I on, 113. 

Gaj Singh, Raja of NatAvar, 11. 

Gdnja, 47. 

Gardens, 47, 97 ; produce, 47. 

Garha-Mandla, Gond Chief of, 86. 

Garhi (v), 104, 81. 

Garhi Icilisil, 81, 78, 76. 

Garcia d’Orta, on opium, 44. 

Gazetteer, 90. 

G. C. I. E., title of, conferred on Sultan 
Jahan Begam, 34. 

G. C. S. I., title of, conferred on Sikan- 
dar Begam, 32; on Shah' Jahan 
Begam, 33._ 

Geology, 3 — 8 ; latorite, 3 ; groups of 
rocks, ib. ; recognised divisions, 4: ; 
Ginnurgarh shales, 4;Vindhyans, ib.; 
Deccan and Malwa traps, 57 ; Upper 
Bhander, ib. ; flag stone quarries, ib. ; 
Ginnurgarh limestone, ib. ; Bhander 
and Nagod limestone, 6 ; Lower 
Bhander sandstone, ib. ; Sirbu 
shales, ib. ; volcanic basalts, 7 
fresh water strata, ib. ; fossils, ib. 

Genealogical tree (see before Chapter X), 

Ghafur lUian, Nawab of Jaora, 18. 

Ghairatganj (v), 104, 81. 

Ghairafganj talisil, 81, 75, 78. 

Ghairat IChan, Diwan, founds Ghairat- 
ganj, 141, 104. 
i Ghanim-ul-Mulk, 115. 
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Ghasi Ram, Dlwan, 14, 

Ghaus Muhammad IChan, Nawab, 19- -23, 
25 — 28, 30, 97, 101, 108 ; makes Amir 
Khan Pindari kilddav of Patehgarh, 
19 ; opposes Wazir Muhammad’s 
beeoming minister, ih. ; gets Murid 
Muhammad as minister, ib. ; alarmed 
at the increasing power of Wazir 
Muhammad IQiail, 22 ; calls in 
Muhammad Shah lOianaMd Karim 
IQian to e,xpel Wazir, i7i. ; then 
ap^ieals to Sindhia promising Islam- 
nagar fort and 4 lakhs, j'b, ; suceeeds 
as Nawab, tb. ; calls in Sadiq Ali, 
general of Nagpur chief, to get rid of 
Wazir, tb. ; Wazir retires to Ginnur- 
garh, lb. ; Ghaus Muhammad sends 
his sou Muiz Muhammad Khan as 
hostage to Nagpur with Sadiq Ali, ib.; 
Wazir returns and ch’hws out IMarat- 
has out of Bhopal, ib. ; his harsh 
treatment cd Nawab and people, 23 ; 
Wazir iiersuadcs Ghaus Muhammad 
to retiie to Raisen leaving the Slalo 
in his hands, ib.; transfer of the rule 
to Wazir’s branch, ib.; Ghaus Muham- 
mad acquiesces in the marriage of 
his daughter, Sikandar Begam,°with 
Munir (afterwards Jahangir) Mu- 
hammad lOitiu, 2G ; makes over - 
Islamr.agar to Sindhia, 108. 

Ghogra (r), 3. 

Ginnurgah (v), 104, 2— G, 11, IG, 20, 21, 

22, 35, 85, 8G ; fort, 11, 35, 102, 104’; 
lime worked at, 52 ; Gond Chief of, 

II, 102; strength of its position, 104. 
Girdliar Bahadur, 11. 

Girls schools, 73 ; instruction for jmrdah 
gh’ls, ib. 

Goddard, General, march of, 15, IG, 

23, 125. 

Gohur Begam, sec Kudsia Bcgam. 

Gokal Das, firm of, 55. 

Gokalpur (v), 105. 

Gopal Das, firm of, 55. 

Gond Chief of Garha Mandla, 8G ; of 
Ginnurgarh, 11, 102. 

Gondwana tract, 1, 78. 

Goui (r), 3. 

Gorakhpur (v), 105. 

Govindpura (v), 21. 

Granary, State, 98. 

Graham and Company, firm of Messrs. 

W. A., 55. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 55, 
57, 78, 80, 83, 87, 98, 102—105, 109, 

III, 112. 116, 122. 

Guest house, iOO, 101. 


Gulgaon (v), 105, 10, 79 ; (r.s.), 105. 

Gul Khojah, 18. 

Gunoura, see Ginnurgaih. 

Gunjairghat (v), 105. 

Guni (r), 3. 

Gilpta style temple, 117, 118. 

OiiiJca, manufacture of 53, 99. 

Gwalior, 5 ; State of, 1; capture of, 106. 

Gyaraspur, 10. 

H 

Habib Khan, 82, 112. 

Haldli nadi, 10, 108. 

Hambar (r), 3. 

Hamid-ul-lah IGian, 3rd son of Sultan 
Jahsn Begam, 34. 

Hamilton, Mr., Governor-General’s 
Agent, 32. 

Hamir Singh, Rawat of Rajgarh, 19. 

Hanidia {Hindia) sarhdr, 102, 110, 116. 

Hardaul mda, 120. 

Hardot (v), 105. 

Hassan Muhammad Khan, 13. 

Hastings, Lord, 15,, 24, 26, 126; takes 
aetion against Pindaris, 26. 

Hayat Muhammad IChah, Nawab, 11, 
13, 14 — 22, 95, 108, 109, 111; succeeds 
as Nawab, 14 ; disputes at his succes- 
sion, ib.; adepts and converts to Islam 
four bo3's , Faulad IHian, Jamshad 
Khan, Islam Ivhan, and Chhote 
ICluin, 15; makes Faulad Khan 
minister, ib. ; Colonel Goddard’s 
famous march, ib. ; assistance given 
by the State, 16 ; murder of Faulad 
Kliiin and apjiointment of Chhote 
Khan as minister, ib.; plot against 
Chhote IQian by Bahu Begam and 
Sharif iMuhammad Khan, ib. ; fight 
at Phanda, ib. ; defeat, of Sharif 
Muhammad, 17 ; Chhote Khan’s 
illtreatment of Pathans, ib. ; disturb- 
ance bj’ Najat Muhammad Khan, 
ib.; Hayat Muhammad Khan’s 
narrow escajjc, ib. ; construction of 
Pukhtapul, ib., 95 ; death of Lady 
Mamola, 17 ; death of Chhote IClian, 

18 ; weak ministers succeeded ib. ; 
dissensions, ib.; unsatisfactory state 
of affairs, ib. ; Lakwa Dada invited, 

19 ; Pindaris apjDcar, ib. ; Wazii 
Muhammad arrives at Bhopal, ib.; 
Ghaus Muhammad and his mother 
oppose Wazir’s appointment as 
minister, ib.; Murid Muhammad 
becomes minister, ib. ; Murid’s mis- 
behaviour, 20, 21 ; Wazir’s services, 
21 ; is appointed as minister, ib. ; 
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recovery of lost districts, 22 ; Gliaus 
Muliammad’s oppositioii to Wazir, 
ib.; Nawab’s death, ib. ; his tomb at 
Islamnagar, 109. 

Hemp drug, 69. 

Henley, Captain W., 13, 129 ; P. A. 
at Bhopal, 129. 

Henry IV of Prance, 106. 

HiU system, 2. 

Himalayas, 2. 

Himmat Ram, 18, 19. 

Hindu mythology on Vindhyas, 2. 

Hippocrates on opium, 44. 

Hira Bhao, the Pindai’i leader, 16. 

Hirania (r.- s.), 89. 

Hi.sloj), Sir Thomas, '26. 

History, 9 — 35 ; genealogical tree of the 
Chief’s family (before page 1) ; intro- 
ductory 9 ; Dost ]\Iuhammad KhaU; 
ib.; joins the Imperial army, zb.; serves 
Raja of Sitamau, zb.; hu’es out his ser- 
vices to Rajput ehieftains in Mahva, 
zb. ; servesThakur of Marigalgarh, zb. ; 
obtains lease of Berasia and founds a 
State, 10 ; attacks Jagdeshpur and 
changes its name to Islamnagar, zb. ; 
builds a fort, z'b. ; attaeks Muhammad 
Paruk, governor of Bhilsa, kills him 
an'd obtains Bhilsa and country 
arou'n'd, zb. ; joins Bhim Singh Hara 
of Kotah against Nizam, 11 ; attacks 
and annexes Chainpur Bari, zb. ; 
seizes Ginnui’garh fort, z'b. ; assumes 
title of Nawab and independence, zb. ; 
his defeat at Ratanpur, 12 ; surrenders 
his son to Nizam as hostage, zb. ; his 
death, z'b. ; Sultan Muhammad IChan 
succeeds but deposed by Yar Muham- 
mad Khan -who ascends, z'b. ; comes 
into eollision -svith the Marathas, 13 ; 

■ battle of Kolans, z'b. ; death of Yar 
Muhammad IChan, z'b. ; Paiz Muham- 
mad lOian succeeds, z'b.; family dis- 
sensions resulted in assignment of 
Rahatgarh to Sultan Muhammad 
IChan, 14 ; encounter between ' the 
Nawab’s forees and Imperial Gover- 
nor of Puaiseu, zb. ; Marathas enter 
Bhopal and obtain 7 parganas, zb . ; 
death, zb. ; Hayat Muhammad lOian 
succeeds, 14 ; Bahu Begam and 
Mamola Bibi, 15 ; administration con- 
ducted by Paulad IChan, zb. ; Treaty 
of Pm’Jtndar, 1776, zb. ; march of Colo- 
nel Goddard, 16 ; ministry of Chhote 
Khan, zb. ; internal disturbance by 
Sharif Muhammad Khan, ih.; battle 
of Phanda, zb. ; Chhote Khan’s ill- 


treatment of Pathans, 17; disturb- 
ance by Najat Muhammad Khan, 

■ z'b. ; unsatisfactory condition of Bho- 
pal, 17 — 22 ; Murid Muhammad 
-Klian, 19 ; Wazir Muhammad Khan 
as minister and actual ruler, 20 — 26 ; 
recovery of Berasia, 21 ; differences 
between Wazir and Ghaus Muham- 
mad IQian, 22 ; fight at Bisheiikhera, 
zb. ; death of Hayat Muhammad, zb.; 
Ghaus Muhammad Khan succeeds 
as Nawab, 22 ; invites Sadiq Ali, 
the Nagpur general', to expel Wazir, 
z'b. ; Wazir retires to Ginnurgarh 
but turns and drives the Maratha 
force, zb. ; Wazir executes persons 
who instigated the Nawab, 23 ; 
the Nawab retires to Raisen, leaving 
the State to Wizir, zb. ; Wazir Muham- 
mad Khan succeeds, zb. ; attempts 
for a treaty -with the British, zb. ; un- 
successful attack on Bhopal by Sin- 
dliia’s and Nagpur forces, 23, 24 ; 
Wazir’s death, 25; his deseription 
by Malcolm, z'b. ; succession of Nazar 
Muhammad IHiah, 26 ; his marriage 
with Kudsia Begam, z'b. ; treaty 
with the British, z'b. ; stipulation for 
auxiliary troops (afterwards the 
Bhopal Battalion), z'b.; restoration 
to Bhopal of the 5 parganas held by 
Vinchur chief, 27; rise in the revenue, 
zb.; death of Nazar ^Muhammad, and 
his character, zb.; succession of Munir 
Muhammad Khan and Sikandar 
Begam, 28 ; Munir resigns in favour 
of his brother Jahangir Muhammad 
Khan, zb. ; regency of Kudsia Begam, 
zb.; marriage of Jahangir Muliammad 
Khan with Sikandar, zb. ; dissensions 
between the Nawab and Sikandar 
Begam, 28 ; the Nawab escapes to 
Sehore, and raises a force, 29 ; en- 
counters with the Bhopal forces on the 
Punbas, zb. ; retirement of Kudsia 
Begam on a life grant of 5 lakhs, 
zb. ; her decoration wth the Imperial 
Cross and death, zb.; investitme of tlie 
Nawab with powers; zb.; birth of 
Shah Jahan, zb.; death of NaAvab, zb.; 
nominal succession of Shah Jahan, 
30 ; Sikandar Begam’s nile, zb.; dis- 
tm’ba'nce by Amir Muhammad and 
his confinement in Asirgarh, ib.; 
Sikandar Begam’s character, 31 ; 
marriage of Shah Jahan \nth Bak- 
shi Baki Muhammad Khan who 
received the title of Nawab and a 
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salute of 17 guns, ih. ; the Mutiny, 
ih.; loyal services of Sikandar 
Begam, and her contention to be 
regarded not as Regent but as a 
Ruhng Chief, ih. ; her formal investi- 
ture with ruhng jDOwers, 32 ; her 
presence at the Jabalpur darhar, 
ih. ; reward of Berasia pargana for 
•services in mutiny, ih. ; her decora- 
tion with a G. C. S.I., ; lier pil- 

grimage to Mecca and visit with the 
Viceroy at Agra, ih. ; death of 
Sikandar Begam, 33 ; succession of 
Shah Jahan, ih. ; her investiture, 
ih. ; death of Nawab-consort, ih.; 
introduction of reforms, ih. ; the 
Begam’s remarriage Avith Maulvi 
Sayad Sidiq Husain, ih. ; grant of 
title of NaAA'ab and salute to him, ih.; 
Shah Jahan receives a G. C. S. I., ih. ; 
marriage of Sultan Jahan with Sultan 
All Ahmad Khan, ih. ; vdthdi’aAA'al 
of honours from Shah Jahan’s second 
husband, ih. ; visit of Lord Lans- 
downi to Bhopal and exemption from 
presenting a nazar, by rulers of 
Bhopal, 34 ; death of Shah Jahan, 
ih. ; succession of Sultan Jahan arid 
death of her husband, ih. ; visits 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince and 
Princess of Wales, ih. ; decorated 
with a G. C. I. E., ih. ; her family, 
ih. ; titles of ruling Chiefs, ih. 

Hiuen Tsiang, 117. 

Holdings of cultivators, 48. 

Holi, she Festivals. 

Hoshargabad District, ], 5, 16,85. 

Hoshangabad (t), 7, 16, 21, 107, 121, 
122 ; Colonel Durand escorted to, 
107, 121, 122; foi’t, 18 ; (r. s.), 103. 

Hoshang Shah of Mahva, 88, 94. 

Hospitals in city, 74, 102; see also 
dispensaries. 

Houses, classes of, 37. 

Humayun, 77, 82. 

Husainji Bhai, firm of, 55. 

Husain AH Khan, Sayad, 11. 

Hutchinson, Captain, A. R. E., T. A. 
at Bhopal, 129. 

Hyderabad State, 1, 11, 12, 19. 

Huzur tasliil, 79, 78, 75. 


I 

Ichhawar (t), 106, 8, 10, 14, 85, 91, 
107 ; fugitives from Agar at, 107 ; 


Colonel Durand arrives from Jndore 
at, ib, 

Ichhawar ialisil, 85, 14, 22, 83, lOG ; 
jdglr/oi Bourban family, 106. 

Idgah,' 13, 20 ; fight at, 13. 

Ijdraddrsy 67 ; see Glossary. 

Ijlds-i-kdinil, 64 ; see Glossarj^. 

Imperial Cross, Order of, conferi'ed on 
Kudsia Begam, 29. 

Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, 33. 

Imperial Service Cavaky, 71, 72 ; cost 
of constructing lin^es, 71. 

Imperial Service lines, 102. 

Impey, Major L., P, A., Bhopal, 131. 

Implements, 47. 

Imports, 54. 

Inayat Musih, 23, 25, 108 ; deputed 
to Mr. Jehkibs to form a treaty, 23. 

Indebtedness, of cultivators, 48. 

Industries, 53 ; general character of, ib,; 
pagris and muslin at Ashta and 
Sehore, giitk% and jewellery at 
Bhopal, ib,y 99 ; cliilam, turbans 
at Sehore, ib , ; sarant:is of Doori, 
ib, ; klidrua of Bareli, ih, stone 
mortars of Chhij^aner, ib, ; claries at 
Bliaironda, ib, ; leather boxes of 
Chichli, ib, ; blankets of Jaithari', ib. 

Inglia, Bala Rao, 20, 21, 77, 115. 

Inoculation for plague, 39. 

Inscriptions, 91, 92, 96, 115, 118. 

Insects, 8, 

Iiispectidn bungalows, 84. 

Iritortrappeans, 3. 

Iron industry at Jhamar, 52. 

Irrigated crops, 46, 

Irrigation, 47. 

Islamgarh, see Garhi. 

Islam Khan, 15. 

Islamnagar iahsll, 79, 78, 75. 

Islamnagar (v), 108, 10, 12, 13, 20—22, 
27, 96, 109 ; fort founded, 10 ; capital, 
96 ; made over to Sindliia by Ghaus 
Muhammad, 108 ; restored by British, 
ih, ; Kudsia and Sikandar Begams 
escape to, from violence of Nawab, 
29, 109 ; birth of Shah Jahan at, ib, 

Izzat Khan, Nawab of Korwai, 13. 


J 

Jabalpur, 6, 33. 

Jagdeshpur, 10, 108 ; see Islamnagar. 
JdgiVy a land grant, 68. 

Jdgirddrs, statement of, 189. 

Jagu Bapu, Sindhia’s General, attacks 
Bhopal, 23. 
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Jahangirabad, 29, 74, 96, 100. 

Jahangir Muhammad IChan, Nawab, 28, 

• 29, 30, 91, 90, 97, 109 ; marries Sikan- 
dar Begam, 28 ; visits Lord Wilham 
Bei^tinck. at Saugor, ib. ; his differ- 
ences with Kudsia Begam, ; dis- 
sensions with Sikandar Begam, 7b. ; 
plots against the two ’Begams, t'b. ; 
escapes to Sehore 29 ; borrows 
money, raises a force and seizes 
Doraha, DeviiDiira and Jaharkhera 
and Ashta fort, ib.; is defeated and 
retires to Ashta, 29, 91 ; proceeds to 
Sehore, 29 ; British Government 
intervenes, tb.; invested with powers, 
zb. ; relations with the Begams 
remained strained, z'b. ; birth of 
Shah Jahan, zb.; improves the city, 
z'b.; removes army to Jahangirabad 
quarters, z'b.; was a great patron of 
learning, z'b.; dies, zb. ; leaves a will 
for succession of his illegitimate, 
son Dastgir, z'b. 

Jaharkhera, 29. 

Jails, 72 ; industries carried on in, 
z'b. ; cost of constructing Central Jail, 
71. 

Jaingarh (v), 12th century temple of, 88. 
Jains, 36. 

Jaithari (Jethari) iahszl, 80, 78, 75 ; 
head-quarters (v), 109, 80 ; manufac- 
ture of blankets at, 53. 

Jajanda (r), 76. 

Jama klasjid of Kudsia Begam, 34, 
95—102. 

Jamaldi-Bag i. fight at, 10. 

Jamal-ud-din Khan, minister, 31. 

Jamgarh {Jaingirh ?) (v), 109. 

Jamner (r), 3, 

Jamshad Khan, 15. 

Jaswant (Yashwant) Rao Bhau, 24, 25, 

120 . 

Jawahir Mai Kidar Nath, firm of, 55. 

Jswar (v), 109, 85. 

Jawar iahszl, 85, 75, 83. 

Jean Baptiste Filose, 24, 25, 107, 120. 

Jean Philipo, 106. 

Jenkins, Sir., 23, 24, 26, 

Jewellery of Bhopal, 53. 

Jhagaria, see Bilquisganj. 

Jhamar (v), iron industry at, 52. 

Jhiribai' (v), 85. 

Jihad, preaching of, 31. 

John do Silva, 107. 

Johnson, Captain, 107, 118 ; P. A. at 
Bhopal, 129. 

Johnstone, Captain J., 107. 

Judicial Committee, 64. 


Jujhar Singh of Orchha, 91, 

Juhana, sister of Akbar’s Christian 
wife, 106. 

Jumna Doab, 2. 

Jushka Vasudeva, 118 ; see Kush n. 


K 

KadArfazithi sect, temples, 99. 

Ka^ Shah (Mallu ICliin), 77, 112, U3. 
Kaimur, 4, 5. 

Kaknada, 118. 

Kaknada beta, 118 ; see Sanchi. 
Kaknava, see Sanchi. 

Kaliakeri, fort of, 30 ; (v), 109, 85, 88, 
96. 

Kaliakheri iahsil, see Tal iahszl. 
Kahiisot (r), 3, 94. 

Kalidas, 3. 

Kalpj, 15, 31. 

Kalj'anji Bhai, firm of, 55. 

Kamlapati, Rani, 11. 

Kamil Muhammad Ivhan, 17. 

Kdnungo, 61 ; see Glossary. 

Karauli, State, 6. 

Karim Khan Pindari, 22, 82, 93. 
Kcmball, Major C. A., P. A. at Bhopal, 
131. 

Kensington Museum, London, 119. 
Keolari nala, 10, 102, 

Kerwa (r), 3. 

Keshodas, poet, 3. 

Kesri, Lala, Divan, 14, 

Ketubhan (v), 109, 87, 88. 

Khdlsd, 68, see Glossary. 

Khdm, 68, see Glo.ssary. 

Khamgarh, vide Khamkhera, 
Khamkhera (v), 81. 

Khan Bahadur Khan, 12. 

ICliiin Muhammad Khan, 33. 

Khan Zaman defeats Vikramajit of 
Orchha, 91. 

Khand, 3. 

ICliar (r), 3. 

Kharlj, 40 — 43. 

Kliemlasa, 16, 77. 

IQiiali Ram, 19. 

Khichis, 20. 

Khichiwara, Rajputs of, 10. 
Kliuskwakt Rai, Raja, 29. 

Kincaid, Major-General W., P. A, at 
Bhopal, 130. 

Kishan Ram, Lala, minister, 31. 

Kolans (Kolas) (r), 13, 81; encounter on 
the, 13. 

Kolar (r), 3, 102, 

Kontolpur, see Gokalpur. 
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Kmtin, (11. 711. 1'H ; II liii,'i- illiiii.iiml' il 

of, !)H, 

Kiii Will l» 1 1 , i *f* 

Knlr.'i (v), v!!i, 

KikImii l^'^oiiii, MtW IK), Ml, Mo ]nf^, 

l(i7, lOM ; jiiarrii'M N/i'/iir Mwliimmiiul 
l\ln'i!i, VM I /iiM'i n^^ UcfO’iM lof SilcMiiflfii’ 
nr/';iini, MH, I!!); li^r oppohilioU lo 
Miiitir Muliiuninnd, //i, ; iiuiirinji her 
dini/dil*’*’ lo jMiiliMnnnnd 

Kliini, MH ; himIo’M oyrv itdiniiUMlnilion 
io NitwAli .InhrinjM'' Mulumunml 
K lifin, VMf ; ploi. n^^ninnl. lii-r nnd 
iSllcandiir rolii'oii from 

))nldi<‘ lil'o on n of fj laldui, 

ih» I I’riM'ivi'M Impi’riid (M’omm^ dit*M, 
//;. ; l»c(|U('iiUia hor projirrl.y (d H 
iMlclitJ io tSlifih ilidifi'li, d/,; lu^r moMijUi*, 
]()(). 

Kiiliu (r), !l, 

Kuli Khftn, in, 17. ‘id. 

Kunii, 77. 

Kumri (v), iiourwo ol l*lio HidiWfl lU., M, 

K undni'i ( v), I in, HU. 

Kui'nim lifii iioiiM'd Kliflii I'dd, li! 7 . 

I^iinhan ltiu|-S I IH. 


L 

Liulkoi, (V), I in. 

I.mIio, mi 'ITd of niiojpiir. 
hiikwM Dfi-dii, in. 

Ivnlcplimnn ' l-k 

hnlcHlimipm*. hdili.n w'lir. 

jjiiiKoihu nn, inn. km, 

Lfilji Mniini))lin, till, 
liaumUi, II. 

Ivtnuloni, KtM>Mno .1, K., W A. al. UlioplU, 

m. 

Kami, (loir'ion of, for lIliopriMIjjaio 
lin<s ink 

ImUKi .1., Ik A. al llhopril IIIJ. 
haOKuaf-O' nod litia'ai'y, lin. 

Kaitf^tiapos olVit^ud, (k). 

Km O j'iiap.aa apokau ill Hhopal MH, 
Kami IKnuaims <1(1 ; oarly n^aU^m iif, ib.; 
praaani a^^ ahau, //>.; aiiitialfiaa ol , //m 
roUkaunila, da; raloa, (17 i mviMoa, //a; 
aulliMnioo, da; l(amroa, (IB, 

1 janadoiviia lloapilal, 71, Mil, ini, IM'i J 
c.oal. of aimalnudiii^, 71. 

Kanadowma Ktinl, \dfiiia Uhoprd, IM. 
Katia’ifis Ik 

l,a\va and ciiaoliarula in loiuaa (ki. 
Kt'athoi’ KoNtM, mannfaainro at (lhi<'l)li 

of, nik 


K’-*d ‘kn ion and iaa Sta*! 1 ; » ai !y 
M^alrm. of lb.; proMfiU ay/t^‘m of, 
ib.; l(';d:*lid ion, ib,; atitialicu of, (M. 
K«*))ar a*.ylnm, 7-1. liJ‘2. 

Kadin, (!oloi)i*l, lo, in. 

Kihniry, llaiia/.Ir jmkua*, 71k 
Kim*'Mtom\ fi, 7n. 

KfiCid ami .Municipal Scrdion, 7ik 
Kohari, .lalrdriljud, M. 

Kol ia (r), 1 IM. 

Koirn (v), HI. 

Kuard, (iaptain K, l‘k, Ik A, at. Hliopivl, 

JILk 


M 

l\hu*p!n*raf»n, Major Samind (JharnTa, 
1\ A. nf niiojial, Ki!) ; d<v5ari)a‘M 
Sikanditr Hn|j[iuu, alau liar mollinr 
and dMu;^di|.nr, lUI. 

Madami^ Didhim, IMk K)?, inB, 

HI (i(hlr-'ul'iiviiluliHy (iK 
MaddoHc,Mr,, Ik A. ni, Mlmpuk IIB, 
Kin. 

Madhijd (Iriiht .‘a'ri Middk' r('p;ion, 
Ma)/luiti, l)al-|.lt^ of, MK 
Mdliul.u (nndia* M up;liala) ( Hildpanor, 
lOM ; Mardaupur, 110; Urtm^urli, JKk 
IWaliH- M'nira, 1 IB. 

Midinuid Kliiljl Jl (id Mandii), IKJ, 
jl/a/a7aa;nio, 117. 

Malial])ur (v), 1 10; pnak/2 ; okl rninaina 
at, lin, 1 in. 
nitiriHih, K2. 

Mailiar, (k 

Maji Srtluhah, arr Mamola Kiln, 2 ( 1 . 

J\ln}lift-l*in(fi*tlnranra, (IJ. 

J\lit}ltfi’i-Hl(nfi(f, nn. 

M’jddiaiidauf'arh, K 

J\lalu{)lm, Sirilokn, If), 17, tin, 2(i, 27 ; 
on r(‘Vonun of Sla((a 15 ; /^ivaa 
acooiini, of Man\ola Ililn, 17 ; d<‘iuu'il)(ia 
\\kn/ir Muliannnad, 25 ; nn/'oaiaioM a 
(roat.v liliopAl, 2(1; on alalo 

of Uhopfd aflta* Nazar M\duun!mura 
dc/illi, 27. 

Maljhir (v). IKk 

Malik Mn/i[lna-\Kl-(lin,/;rr Miighia-nd-dm. 
Malol, Mr., on l('rin (Ii)nwr{f(trli ^ilinlvs, -K 
Malln Kliau, Kadir Khfih. 

J\inl\vfi, K n, 11* ‘iB; 

Sidirma. 7(k S2. 112; plalonu, I; 
l.rap, d. 

]\Iamo]a Hiln, 1*1 — IB, 105; dii'cuin 
CJoiiiuiiliuir stale, M, IT) ; hei' eliarao- 
17. 

Man}.'alf/,ai'li, 'I'liakiii' Auaiid Siiijd' *’f> ‘k 
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Mangalgarli jdglr (v), 83. 

Maniari (r), 3. 

Manners-Smith," Major J., V.O., C.I.E., 
P. A. at Bhopal, 131. 

Mansdb, 11. 

Manufacture of stone mortar at Chbi- 
paner, 53 ; dari, klidnva, saraiita, 
pagns, cliilams, gutka, ib^ ; of leather 
boxes at Chichili, ib. 

Manures, 44. 

Map ot State, see at end of volume. 

Marathas, 9, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 21, 22, 
24, 77, 78, 82, 91.- 

March of Colonel Goddard, 15, 16. 

Mardanpur iaJisil, 90, 8, 75, 87. 

Mardanpur (v), 110, 8, 90. 

.Markets, 55, 80, 84, 85, 104, 120. 

Marriage customs, 37. 

Martindale, Sir A. H. T., K.O.S.I., 
P. A. at Bhopal, 130. 

Masnad, 12. 

Material condition of the people, 49, 50. 

Mac Mullin, Major A. L., P. A. at 
Bhopal, 199. 

Meade, Lieutenant-Colonel M..J., C.I.E., 
P. A., Bhopal, 131. 

Means of Communication, 57 ; roads, ib. ; 
railways, ib ; vehicles, 58 ; post and 
telegraphs, ib.; telephone, ib. 

Mecca, pilgrimage to, 32, 34. 

Mechanism of trade, 55. 

Medical, iiistitutions, 74, 102 ; organisa- 
tion of department by Sikandar Be- 
gam, 74; appointment a yundni 
medical officer, ib. ; English hos^rital 
opened, ib.; number of dispensaries, 
English and yundni, ib.; Lady Lans- 
downc Hospital, 71, 74*; midrvifery 
school, 74 ; Prince of "Wales Hospital, 
71, 102 ; sliajakhdnds, 74. 

Meghadzita, 3. 

Meghji Bhai, firm of, 55. 

Merchant, material condition of, 50. 

Metcalfe, Mr., 24. 

]\Iid(lle class man, material condition 
of, 50. 

Middle region, 2. 

Migration, 35. 

Mills, 54. 

Mines and Blifierals Section, 52. 

Ministers of State, 60. 

JEnt, 65. 

Mir Ahmad Khan, 11, 12. 

IVIir Kuli Khan, Sardar, 33. 

Mirza Muhammad Koka, 77. - 

Mirzapm’, stone of, 5. 

Miscellaneous rSvehue, 68. 

Mixed so'wings or bejara, 43. 


Mosques important; Taj-ul-Masajid of 
Shah Jahan, 34, 98, 100 ; Jama Mas- 
jid of Kudsia Begam, 34, 98 ; at 
Raisen, built by Ghariim-ul-Mulk, 
115 ; Moti Masjid, 97, 98. 

Moti Begam, 21, 108. 

Moti Masjid, 97, 98. 

Motor cars, 58. 

Mudfi, 68. 

Mughis-ud-din, Malik, inscription by, 
119, 120; founding of mosque, ib. 

Muhammad Diler IChan, 11. 

Muliammad Faruk, Governor of Bhilsa, 
9, 10, 12 ; receives in deposit and 
seizes Dost Muhammad’s property, 
9 ; is defeated and killed by Dost 
Muhammad, 10. 

Sluhammad Nazir Khan, firm of, 55. 

]\Iuliammad Shah Khan, 22. 

Ihiliarram, see Festivals. ^ 

Iluhatamhn-tamlrdt, 71. 

Miiin-iil-7nuham, 60. 

Muir, Colonel, letter from, 125. 

Muiz Muhammad IHian 22, 97 ; surren- 
dered as hostage to Sadiq Ali,Nagpur 
General, 22. 

Jlumullah, see Mamola Bibi. 

Muima Lai, 14. 

Municipality, 70, 99. 

Munir Muhammad IChah, 28 ; his 
marriage contracted rvith Sikandar 
Begam, ib.; succeeds as Nawab, ib.; 
attempts to assert his authority, ib.; 
abdicates in favour of brother and 
receives jdgir of Rs. 40,000 a year, 
ib. 

Munna Lai, 14. 

Munsif, 61, 63. 

Mimtazim, 60, 72. 

IMurawar (v), 91, materials of a temple 
at, used to erect Ashta for, ib. 

Murid Muhammad IChan, 19, 20, 21, 77, 
108, 1 15 ; becomes minister, 19 ; ill- 
treatment of, 20 ; co mmi ts suicide, 21 . 

Muslin, industry of, at Sehore, 63, 
82, 120 ; Ashta, 82. 

Mxistdjlr, 61, 68. 

Mutiny, 31 ; situation of Colonel Du- 
rand during, 31, 107, 121, 122; 
fugitives from Agar, 107 ; fugitives at 
Ichhawar, 107 ; at Sehore, 31. 

Sluzaffarnagar District, 9. 

N 

Nadir Shah, invasion of, 12 ; sacks 
Ichhawar, 106. 

Nagod, 6. 
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Nagpur, 18, 25 ; Raja of, 21—24 ; Resi- 
dent at, 23, 24 ; forces of, attack 
Bhopal, 21—24. 

Najat Muhammad Khan, 17. 

Nakshatras, 42. 

Namdar Khan Pindarl, leader, 26. . 

Name, origin of — of State, 1 ; of 
Doraha. 104. 

N anakpanthi Sect, 99. 

Napoleon III, Emperor, 118. 

Narbada (r), 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 16, 22, 85, 
102, 105, 110 ; valley, 4, 5, 8. 

Narbada District, 5. 

N amada'piira-'pTalij aga rana ka distric t, 
105. 

Narsingligarh State, 1, 81. 

Narsinjhpur District, 1. 

Narwar, 111, 106, 11 ; chief, 106. 

Nasirjang, 11. 

Nasir-ul-Mtt-JidM, 60, 61, 63. 

Nasrat Jang Khan Dauran, 86. 

Nasr-ul-lah, Khan, Muhammad, Heir 
-Apparent, 31 ; see also Genealogical 
Tree. 

Natural Divisions and scenery, of 
State, 1. 

Nawdb, retention of the title of, by 
Sultan Muhammad Khan, 13 ; b\' 
Ghaus Muhammad Khan after re- 
tirement, 26. 

Naavid AH Khan Khwajasera, 14. 

Nazar Muhammad Khan, Nawab, 26 — 
28, 82, 91, 96, 97, 98, 101, 99, 108, 
126 ; his succession, 26 ; marriage 
with Gohur Begam ctims Kudsia, ib.i 
makes a treaty with the British Gov- 
ernment, I'b.i sells his valuables to 
equip a force required by treaty to 
assist the British, 27 ; receives back 
5 'parganas held by Vinchurkar, ib.; 
is restored Islamnagar fort, ib. ; his 
handsome domain, ib . ; improved 
finances under, ib. ; meets accidental 
death when proceeding to Islaninagar 
for hunting, i^- 5 description by 
Sir John Malcolm, ib. ; his character, 

28. . , 

Nazar, exemption from presentation of, 
by rulers of Bhopal, 34. 

Nazims, 61, 63, 64. 

Nazirabad talisil, 83, 75. 

Nazirabad (v). 111, 83. 

Nemawar, temple at, 5. 

Newal Shah, Gond Chief, 11. 

Newill, Lieutenant-Colonel J. H., P. A. 
at Bhopal, 131, 

Newmarch, Lieutenant-Colonel L, S., 
P, A. at Bhopal, 131. 


Nizam, 11, 12; attacks Dost Muham 
mad, 11 ; defeated by Baji Rao, 12. 

Nizdmais, 60 ; table of, 75. 

Nizdmat-i-Janub, 85, 60. 

Nizdmat-i- Maghrib, 81, 60, 

Nizdmai-i-Mashrik, 76, 60. 

Nizdm-ki-tekri, 12. 

Nizam Shah, Gond Chief, of Ginnurgarh, 

11 . 

Nornenclature, 38. 

Nuid All Khan Khwajasera, Governor 
of Berasia, 14, 115. 

Nur Bdgh of Nawab Jahangir Muham- 
mad Khan, 97 ; tombs in, ib. 

Nur Muhammad, father of Dost Muham- 
mad Khan, 9 ; tomb of, 93. 


o 

Occupations, of people in the State, 36; 
in Bhopal City, 98. 

Offices of State, 60; deori-i-khas, ib. ; 
miijti, ib . ; majlis-i-ulama, ib . ; Edzi, 
ib . ; police, ib,; public v-^orks depart- 
ment, ib. ; forest department, ib. ; 
rakil-i-ridsat, ib. ; deftar-i-ndzir, ib. ; 
khazdna, ib.; baksJiigui-liisdb, ib . ; 
bakslngiri fauj, ib. 

Oil seeds, 47. 

Opium, 53, 68 ; manufacture of, 53 ; 
control of, ib. ; cultivation of poppy 
for, 70 ; trade at Ashta of, 91 ; see 
also Poppy. 

Opium Agency, establishment of scales 
at Bhopal, 34. 

Osborne, Colonel J. W. W., 122 ; P. A. 
at Bhopal, 129. 

Oudh, force sent by the Nawab of, 
15. 


P 

Pagri, 16, 36, 53. 

Palaces, at Bhopal, 96,100 ; Hindu — at 
Raison, 115. 

Palmer, Colonel, 125. 

Panipat, battle of, 14. . ; , 

Pan, 87, 103 ; gangerl of Asapuri 87, and 
bangla of Deori, 103. 

Panna Shales, 4. 

Papnas (r), 3, 29 ; fight at, 29. 

Parason, jdgtr, 83. 

Paramara rulers of Dhar, 1, 96. 
Parasram, cliobddr, saves life of Hayat 
Muhammad Khan, 17. 

Parbati (r), 2, 3, 81 ; the Western, 3. 
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Pardah, 20, 30, 33, 73. 

Paris, casts of Sanclii gates sent to, 
118. 

Padyatra (m), 2, 3. 

Partab Rai (Shah) 77, 113. 

Parua (r), 3. 

Pasture lands, 48. 

Patel, 61. 

Pathari, 13. 

Patwaris, 61 ; see Glossary. . 

Peaks at Sulkanpur ancTYarnagat, 85 ; 
Singarcholi, near Mahalpnr and Ho- 
shangabad, 2. 

Pesh'wa, 77. 

Pests, 46. 

Phanda, battle of, 16. 

Physical aspects Section, 1. 

Piklon (v). 111. 

Pikldn taJisjl, 80 ,■ see Diwangapj taJisil, 

Pillar, Allahabad, 117; Sarnfith', 118. 

Pindari loaders : Karim Khan, 22, 82, 
93 ; Chitu, 22 ; Hira Bhau, 16 ; Amir 
lOian, 18 ; Namdar Khan, 26. 

Pindaris, 19, 20, 23, 24, 26, 91. 

Pir Maharaj, of Narwar, 111, 

’ Pirthi Raj, firm of, 55. 

Plague, 38 ; in Bhopal city, ?5., 99. 

Pliny on opium, 44. 

Plaster easts of Ssnehi gates sent to 
Prance, Kensington Musuem, Lon- 
don, Dublin and Edinburgh, 119. 

Pleicene or Pleistocenea fresh water 
beds, 3. 

Ploughing, 42 ; depth to which carried, 
time of commencement, ib, 

Bokhara, 118. 

Police and Jails Section, 72. 

Police fkanas, 79, 83, 87, 89, 90—95, 
99, 102—104, 109—111, 116, 119, 
122, 123, 124. 

Political Officers at Bhopal, see Appen- 
dix A, 129—132. 

Popham, Colonel, . captures Gwalior, 
106. 

Population, of State, 35 ; .of city, 98. 

^oppy, cultivation of, 44 ; history of 
cultivation, tb. ; area covered, tb., 68 ; 
soil used, 44 ; requires irrigation, zb. ; 
need for cOnsta'nt watering and heavy 
inanuring and careful daily atten- 

-.tion, 45 ; process of cultivation and 
collection of c/iik, 45; disposal of 
46 ; cMk manufactured into 
opium, 53 ; see Opium.' . 

Post offices. Imperial, 58; 80, 81, 88— 
93, 103, 104, 108, 109, 115, 123, 124; 
State, 58, 80, 84, 88—93, 103, 104, 
108—113, 122—124. 

Post and Telegraph, 68, 101, 122,' 


Sill 

Predeaux, Major W. P., P. A. at Bhopal, 
130. 

Pre.ss, Sultania, 73. 

Prices, 49 ; of food grains, zb. 
Pritchard, Major C. H., P. A. at Bhopal , 
132. 

Profits, State share of — from railways, 
70, 

Protestant Church, 122. 

Prince of Wales’ Hospital, 102. 

Prince and Princess of Wales, Sultan 
Jahan presented to, 34. 

Public health of State, 38 ; of city, 99. 
Public Works, 71, 

PzikMd'pul, erection of, 17, 20, 95. 
Punbas (r), 29 ; fight at, zb. 

Puran Mai, 77, 113, 114, 115. 
Pura'ndar, Treaty of, 15. 

Pziranz Kotlil, 100, 101. 

Pushkara (Bokhara), 118. 


Q 

Quarries, 6. 


R 

Rahba form of opium, 53, 54, 

Rabi, 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Rahi food crops, 47. 

Raghuji Bhonsla, 18, 23, 

Raghunath Rao (Raghoba.) Peshwa, 15. 

Rahatgarh, governor of, 13 ; jagir 
granted to Sultan Muhammad IChan, 
14, 19 ; hiladar of, 31. 

Rahim Khan, governor of Chainpur 
Bari, 20. 

Railway, State share of profit from, 70. 

Railway stations, 7, 57, 78, 80, 83, 85, 
87, 91, 93, 101, 102—105, 109, 111, 
112—116, 119. 

Rainfall, for State, 8 ; statement of, 136. 

Raisen (t), 111,5, 8, 14; 19, 21, 23, 27, 
35, 77— 79, 112, 113; fort of, 5, 14, 
19, 35, 76 ; made oyer to Marathas, 21 , 
77 ; recovered by Wazir Muhammad, 
21, 78; Treaty of, 27 ; sarkdr, 77, 92, 
115; taken by Bahadur Shah and 
Sher Shah, 77 ; founded by Rai Singh, 

Raisen tuJisil 75, 78, 79. 

Rajput and Muhammadan classes, 
material condition of, 50. 

Rai Singh, founder of Raisen, 112. 

Rajputs, 76; Rajputs, of Khichiwara, 
Umatwara, 10 ; Deora, zb., 108. 

Rajwasini, see Raisep. 
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Ramgarh (v), 115. 

Ramkishan, firm of, 55. 

Ram Shah Tonwara, Raja of Gwalior, 
113. 

Rano Sari Satakarni, an Andhra Icing, 
118. 

Ratanpnr, fight at, 12. 

Rates, land, revenue, 66. 

Ratnavali, wife of PuranMal, 112, 115. 

Reaping, 43. 

Registration, of documents, 64. 

Rehati fv), 116, 110. 

Reilly, Nicholas, half cas<-o irishman, 
107. 

Relic cascades, discovery at Sanchi of, 
117. 

Religions, 36. 

Rents of land, 49. 

Rents, Wages and Prices Section, 49. 

Reptiles, 8. 

Rdvenne, collection of. Dost Muham- 
mad’ s time, 65 ; Hayat Muhammad’ s 
time, 26 ; of Wazir Muhammad’s, 27 ; 
of Nazar Muhammad’s, fb. ; at 
present, 67. 

Revenue of the State, 65. 

Rewah State, 2 ; sandstone, 4, 5. 

Ricards, Jlr. W. H., 129. 

Rickards, Major, W. H., P. A., Bhopal, 
122, 129. 

Riclihun (r), 76. 

Riddle, Captain William, P. A., Bhoprd, 
129. 

Riksha, see Vindhya. 

Rivers and lakes, 2. 

Roads, 57 ; Salaraatpur-Raisen, 78 ; 
Bhoptil-Sehoie 58, 83 ; DewS=-Indore 
Bhopal Hoshangabad, 58, 87 ; Islam- 
nagar-Bhopal, 78 ; Saliiinatpur-Raisen- 
Bhopal, 78 ; Bhopal-Islamnagar- 
Berasia 58, 83 ; Bhopal-Narsingligarh, 
54, 84 ; Bhopal-Budhni, 87 ; Dewas- 
Sehore, 91 ; Bhopal-Berasia, 93. 

Roman Catholic Church, 99, 101, 107. 

Rose, Sir Hugh, 121, 122. 

Rotation of corps, 44. 

Routes. 55 ; ancient, 57. 

Rupchand Lala, 23. 


s 

Sablia mandal, site of — temple, 96. 
Sabir Ali, firm of, 55. 

Sacher (v). 111. 

Sadiq Ali, 22, 23, 24. 

Sagoni iahsil. If); see Diwaiiganj. 
Sakharam Bapu, Bhosla’s General, 21. 


Salah-ud-din, see Silhadi. 

Salamatpur (r. s.) for Raisen, 112. 

Salamapur-Raisen Road, 80. 

Salkanpur (v), 116, 85. 

Salmali Rani, 96, 95. 

Salt, abolition of transit duties on, 33. 

Salute, ruling Chiefs, 34 ; to Shah J a- 
han’s husband, 31, 34. 

Salvador Bourbone, 106, 107, 108. 

Samkhera (v), 80. 

Sanad of adoption, 32 ; Mughal, 115. 

Sanchi siupa, 7, Tope at, 35; (v) 116 ; 
relics, ih. ; stiipa of Asoka, 117 ; 
Gupta temple, ib,; chciityct halls, ib.; 
Buddhist remains, ib. ; edict pillar, 
ib. ; stones of stupas, ib.; relics 
caskets, 120 ; inscriptions, 118 ; its 
preservation, ib.; plaster casts of 
gates sent to Paris, South Kensington, 
and museum in London, at Dublin-. 
Edinburgli and elsewliere, 119 ; 
summary of literature, ib. 

Sancliur, 45. 

Sandstone, 1, 2, 76, 85, 88. 

Sanka, Rana of Chitor, 77, 112, 

113. 

Sarais, 100, 122. 

Sarnath pillar, 118. 

Sai'angpur, 77, 82, 113. 

Sarautas, 53, 87, 103. 

Sardilr Muhammad Khan, 12. 

Sardcirs, school for son's of, 73, 102. 

Sarknrs (Mughul units), Raise.a, 77, 92, 
116; Sarangpur, 82; Handia 
(Hindia), 102, 110, 116. 

Sarnath pillar, discovery of, at Sanchi 
118. 

Satadhara (v) stupa, 116. 

Saimiliala Panjhazdrq district, 86. 

Saugor District, 1, 76; (t), 23, 31. 

Sayad Hassain Ali Khan,, 11. 

Sa5’ad ^Muhammad Khan, 13 ; death of, 
ib. 

Sayad Salar Masud Ghazi, fair of, 89. 

Sayads of Bavha, 11. 

Sdyar, 68 ; outpost, 89, 92, 93, 103, 
116. 

School, 73, 74,79—81, 87—93, 102— 
104 108—111, 116, 122, 124 ; 

High Sulimania, 73 ; affiliation of, to 
the Calcutta and Allahabad Uni- 
ver.sities, ib. ; Victoria Girls, ?&. ; 
Alexandra, ib. ; Asifia, ib. ; Sultania, 
ib ; art, ib. ; Medical, ib. ; midwifery, 
74. 

Seasons, agricultural, 41, 

Sebastian Bouibon^, 107. 

Sects, 99. 

SekroM, 122, 75, 99, 100. 
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Sehore (t), 119, 7, 8, 10, 14, 24, 29, 31, 
S3, 84 ; civil and militar3, station, 
119; earliest mosque at, erected by 
Mnghis-ud-din, ih. ; repaired by 
iSikandar Begam, 120 ; inscription by 
Mngliis-rid-id, ib.; fine muslins of , j'b.; 
fight of, ib.: Hardaul fair, ib. ; Bhopal 
Battalion, 121 ; church at, 122; mu- 
tiny at, lb,; execution of 150 men at, 
ib. 

Sehore-Biiopal road, 58, 83. 

Sehore tahsil, 84, 75 ; pargana, 14, 22. 

Seoni, 22, 

Settlements, 66. 

Sewans tahsil, 81, 75, 78. 

Sewans (v), 122, 13, 77, 81; fort, 35. 

Sex and civil condition, 35. 

ShafakJidnas, 102. 

Shalmr-i-Khas, 95, 96. 

Shahganj (v), 123, 89 ; see also Chichli. 

Shahgaiij tahsil, 89, 87, 75, 86. 

Shah Jahan Begam, 7, 29 — 34, 61, 65,' 
73, 74, 96, 98, 101, 107, 109 ; birth, 29, 
109 ; rvill of Nawab Jahangir Muham- 
mad Khan for marriage of, 30 ; pro- 
claimed as Chief, 76.; regency of Sikan- 
dar Begam, ib.; married to Bakshi 
Baki Muhammad Klian, 31 ; his recog- 
nition as Nawab-consort, titles and 
salute, ib.; Mutiny, 31, 32 ; Shah Jahan 
waives her claim to rule during Sikan- 
der Begam’ s lifetime, 32 ; succeeds as 
Ruling Chief on mother’s death, 33 ; 
becomes a widow, comes out of 
pardah, ib. ; was introduced to H. R. 
H. Duke of Edinburgli at Calcutta, 
ib.; re-marries Maulvi Sayad 
Sidiq Husain, ib. ; retires behind 
pardah, ib.; her administrative 
reforms, survey, settlement, etc., ib., 
62 ; made a G.C.S.I., 33 ; titles and 
salute of her second husband, ib.; 
marriage of her daughter Sultan 
Jahan, ib. ; attended the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi, ib.; establishes 
opium scales at Bhopal, ib,; paj's for 
cost of construction of a railway 
line from Hoshangabad to Bhopal, 
ib.; cedes land for Bhopal-Ujjain 
■Railwaj^ ib. : abolishes transit duties 
on salt receiving Rs. 10,000 as 
compensation from Government, ib.; 
dissensions with her daughter, ib.; 
British Government intervenes, ib.; 
withdrawal of titles and salute of 
Sidfq Husain, ib.; again becomes 
widow, ib.; visit of Lord Lansdowne to 
Bhopal, 34 ; exemption of the Begam 
and her successors from presenting a 


nazar in interviews with the Viceroy, 
ib.; dies, 34; erected buildings •' in 
Bhopal, Taj mahal, Bara mahal, Ldl 
Kothi ; Lansdowne Hospital, 34, 96, 
97 ; finds State in debt, 65 ; en- 
couraged education, 73 ; carried out a 
surveys 74 ; established Shahjahana- 
bad quarters of the Bhopal city, ICO. 

Shah Jahan, Emperor, 86. 

vShah Muhammad Khan, 12. 

Shahpur, 105 ; see Diwanganj tahsil. 

Shaivite temple at Bhojpur, 93. 

Shamsgarh (v), 123, 35, 86. 

Sharif Muhammad Khan, i4, 16, 17, 19, 
91. 

Shehzad jMasili, 25, 26, 28, 99 lOV, 108, 
126, 127 ; see Balthazar Bourbon. 

Shergarh, fort of, 106. 

Slier Muhammad Khan, 10,12; killed 
by Mewiiti Chief of Doraha, 10. 

Sher Shah, 77, 82, 113—115. 

Shialu, see Kharif. 

Sliiampur (r), 84. 

Shujaat lihan, 77, 82, 113, 114. 

Shujalpur (t), 11,14,22; governor of, 
11 ; pargana of, 14, 22. 

Siah, 123. 

Siarmau (v), 123. 

Siddiqganj (v), 123. 

Siddiqganj tahsil, 81. 

Sidiq Husain, Maulvi, serves Sikandar 
Begam in varioim . capacities, 33 ; 
marries Shah Jahan Begam, ib.; 
conferred titles and salute, subse- 
quently vdthdrawn, ib.; his death, ib. 

Sihor, see Sehore. 

Sikandar Begam, 27, 28-33, 96 — 100, 
107, 109, 122 ; first period of her rule, 
28 — 29 ; to marry Munir Muhammad 
Khan, 28 ; eventually marries Jahan- 
gir Sluhammad, ib. ; regency of Kud- 
sia Begam, 28 ; dissensions with the 
Nawab, retires to Isliimnagar, 29 ; 
birth of a daughter . to, 29, 109 ; 

death of Jahangir MuhamoJad Khan, 
29; Shah Jahan proclaimed as Chief 

ib.; Sikandar’s regency with Fauj- 
dar Muhammad IQian as minister, 
30 ; failure of dual rule, ib. ; Sikandar 
Begam rules independently ; distur- 
bance by Amir Muhammad IChan, 
ib. ; administrative reforms of, ib. ; 
Major Charters Maepherson’s view 
on the Begams, ib. ; loyalty during 
mutiny, 31 ; assistance to British 
troops and officers, ib. ; objects to 
being called Regent, ib.; recognised 
as Ruling Chief, 32 ; visits the Viceroy 
at Jabalpur and Agraj ; receives 
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sanad for Berasia parganaa^ reward, 
ib.; is conferred a G.O.S.I., ib. ; visits 
important places in Northern India, 
Rajputana and Central India, ib. ; 
visits Viceroy at Agra, ib.; visits 
Gwalior as Sindliia’s. guest, ib. ; goes 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, ib.; dies, 33; 
buried in Parhat Afza garden, ib.; 
State debts of her time, 65 ; starts 
first regular school, 74; organises 
medical department, 74 ; undertakes 
survey, 74. 

Silgarh, see Maljhir. 

Silhadi, 76, 77, 78, 112, 113. 

Silwani (v), 123. 

Silwani faJisll, 75, 78, 80. 

Sindhia, 19 — 24, 108. 

Sindor (r), 3. 

Singiircholi, 2. 

Sirbu shales, 4, 6. 

Sirdnj, 1, 20, 21, 22; Durjansfil Khichi 
of, 20 ; pargann of thcl’onk State, 1. 

Sitamau. Dost Muhammad servos (ho 
Raja of, 9. 

Situation, boundaries area of State, 1. 

Siwilu (r), 81, 119. 

Sleeman, 86, 106. 

Social characteristics, 36. 

Soil, classes and general condition of, 

' 40. 

Son (r), 4. 

Sonari (v), 116. 

Sonhra, see Sha.masgarh. 

Sowings of seed in fields, 42. 

Special crops, 44. 

Stamps, postage, 58 ; income from, 70. 

Statistical Tabljs, 135. 

Stewart, Captain J., P. .A. at Bhopfil, 
120, 120, 127, 129. 

Stipulations of the Tivaty of ISIS with 
British, 24, 20. 

Stone mortars, manufacture of, at 
Chhipaner, 53. 

Stracliey, Mr., Resident at Gwalior, 24. 

Siibah (Mugh .1 sub-division), Malwii, 
77, 92, 110; Ujjain, 115, 

Sulkanpur (peak), 85. 

Sulla (v), 12.3. 

Sultan Ahmad All Khan marries Sul- 
tan Jahan, 33 ; dies, 34. 

Sultanganj (v), 124, 81. 

Sultan Jahan Begam, 33, 34, 73; birth 
of, 33 ; recog'n'ised as heir-apparent, 
ib. ; marries Sultan Ahmad Ali Khan, 
33 ; dissensions with her mother Shiih 
Jahan, ib.; succeeds as ruler, 34; goes 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, ?&.; presented 
to Their Royal Highpesses Prince and 


Princess of Wales at Indore who de- 
corated her with a G.C.I.E., ib. ; is 
assisted by Nasr-ul-lah Khan, her 
eldest son, in administration, ib. ; 
her family, tb. ; encourages education, 
73 ; establishes Alexandria school for 
sons of Sardars, ib. 

Sultan Mahmud Khilzi (Mandu), 76, 112. 

Sultan Muhammad Khan, 12—14, 19; 
.succeeds Dost Muhammad Khap as 
Nawab, 12; deposed by Yar Muham- 
mad Khan, 12; fled to Rahatgarh, 
13 ; granted jdglr of Rahatgarh, ^14, 

Suraj Mai, Munslil, 23. 

Survey, 74. 

Survey of India Department, State 
survey trigpomctrically by, 74. 

Suspension and remissions of revenue, 

68 . 

Sultans of Malwa, 76, 82, 112. 


Tn 

Tables, Statistical, 133. 

Tahal (r), 108. 

TaJislls, 60 ; table of nizamats and 
tahsils, IT). 

Tajmahal, 96, 98. 

'Paj Muhammad Khan, 9, 10. 

Taj-ul-Masajid, 34, 71, 96, 97, 93. 100; 
cost of constructing, 71, 

Takkavi, 48. 

Till pargana, sec Tal talisU. 

Talbihat, 77. 

Trd Lake, 3, 88 ; at Bhojpur, 93. 

Tal faJisJl, 87, 3. 

Tank.s, 109, 115, and wells at Raison; 
115. 

Tayllor, General, 118. 

Tdzias, see Festivals. 

Telegraphs, 58. 

Telephones, 58. 

Temperature, 8, 76. 

Temples in Bhopfil city, 98 ; in Gupta 
style, 117 ; at Bhojpur, 35, 93. 

Tendoni (r), 3, 76. 

Tenures, Land, 68; KJidlsa or Khdm, ib.; 
jdgirs, mndfi, zemindar i, istimrdri, 
ib. 

Terms of the Treaty with Bhopal, 24, 
26. 

Thdndddrs, 61 ; sec Glossary. 

Thomson, Colonel E., P. A." at Bhopal 
129. 

Tiles, manufacture of, 53, 73. 

Timaravap (v), 25. 
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Time, measure of, 66. 

Titles and Salutes of Ruling Chief, 34^ 
Tongas, pony, 68. 

Tonk State, Sironj pargana of, 1. 

Tope at Sanchi, Si, 116. 

Toria Jasarti (v), 76, 

Towns and villages, 36. 

Townshead, ]\Ir. S. D., P. A. at Bhopal, 
129. 

Trade centres, 56. 

Transit duties, aLolition of — on salt, 
83. 

Treaty, of ISIS, 26, 126 : of Purandar, 
15 ; of Eaisen, 126 . 

Trees, 51 ; see also Botany and Forest, 
Trevelyan, Captain H. W., P. A. at 
Bhopal, 129. 

Tribute, paid by jdgzrdars, 68. 

Triveni, 90. 

Troops, State, 71. 


U 

Ubaid-ul-lah Khan, 34, 71; second son 
of Snltaii Jahsn Begam, 34 ; in charge 
of State Army, 71 ; see also Genealo* 
gioal Tree. 

Udayaditya Paramara, Raja, 95, 96. 

Udayapur, 13. 

Udayavarma Paramara, Bhopal, plates 
of, 106. 

Udepura (v), 124, 68 ; ialisU, 75, 87, 88. 

Ujjain, (t) 76, 77, 118. 

UIamas,'114; Majlis-i-ulama, 60. 

Umatwara, Rajputs of, 10. 

Umatwari cattle, 48. 

Umraoganj (v), 124, 8. 

Vnhdhi, see Rahi. 

United Provinces, 9. 

Uradcliur, 44. 


V 

Vaccination, 74 ; number of cases, ib. 
Vasantnagar, see Sanchi. 

Vegetables, grown, in gardens, 47. 
Vehicles, 68 ; country cart, ibr, pony 
fongas, ib.; shigrams, ib,; carriages of 
Europe make, ib . ; motor cars, ib. 
Vetravati, see Betwa. 

Victoria Lancers, 71. 

Vidisha (Bhilsa), 3, 118. 

Vihdra, 118 
Vijaya mandir, 114. 

Vikramajit of Orchha defeated by Khan 
Zamau, 91. 


Vinchur, Chief of, 27. 

Vindhyas, 1, 2, 76, 85. 

Vindhyan rai^ge, 1, 2, 4 ; scarp, ih. 
ViiXdhyadri, see Vipdhj'a. 
Vredenburg, Mr. E., 8, 111. 


w 

Wages in kind, 49 ; in cash, ib. 

Wards, etc., of Bhopal city, 100. 

Wasil Muhammad Khan, 12. 

Water Works at Bhopal, 71, 96. 
Wauchope, hir. Agent in Bundelkhand, 
24, 26 : conditions, 24, 26. 

Wazir Muhammad lOian, 19 — 26 ; 65, 
78, 97, 103, 105, 106, 107, 115; arrives * 
atBhopai, 19; interviews Hayat Mu- 
hammad Khan, ib. ; relates his servi- 
ces under the Rajgarh Rawat and at 
Hj'derabad, ib.; fights with Marathas 
at .Ai.sh Farhat and becomes minister, 
21; recovers Raisen, ib.'; forms 
alliance with the Pindari leaders, 
22 ; recovers Ashta, Sehore, Doraha 
and Ichhawar districts, ib, ; levies 
contributions from Seoni, Shujal- 
pm, Berasia and Bhilsa, ib.; his in- 
creasing powers, ib.; jealousy of Ghaus 
Muhammad, ib.; retires for a time 
but returns, ib.; fight at Bishenkhera 
with Ghaus Muhammad’s adherents, 
ib.; assumes administrative power, ib,; 
retires to Ginnurgarh on appearance 
of Sadiq All, the Nagpur Chief’s 
Genera], ib . ; returns and drives out 
Blarathas, ib.; punishes the persons 
who led astraj' the Nawab, 23 ; paci- . 
fies Sindhia by sending his son as se- 
curity for carrying out the promise 
by Ghaus Muhamihad of payment of 4 
lakhs, ib.; recovers districts seifeed 
by Sadiq All, ib . ; joins Amir Khan 
Pindarfi, ib.; persuades Ghaus Muham- 
mad to retire to Eaisen, and transfers 
the rule to his branch of the family, 
ib.; desires for, a treaty with British 
ib.; defends Bhopal when besieged by 
Nagpur and Sindhia’s forces — a 

heroic defence, 24 ; averted attack 
by Siqdhia’s forces, 24 ; again makes 
overtures for a treaty, with the 
British, ib. ; falls ill at Timaravanand 
dies, ib ; his description by Malcolm, 
ib . ; his mausoleum, 26, 97 ; his in- 
come, 65. 

Weavers of Bhaisonda, 93 
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AVeights and measures, •56 ; for bulk, 
ib.; for ca 2 )acity, ib.; for length, ib,; 
for siu'face, ib.; medSuro of time, ib. 
Wild animals, S. 

Wilkinson. Sir, Lancelot, P. A. at 
Bhopal, 29, 122, 129. 

AVomen', hospital for, 74, 102. 

'Wylie, Major-General H., C.S.I., P. A. 
at Bhopal 130. 


Y 

Yar Muhammad Khan, Ka-wab, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 18, 96, 109; sent as hostage to 
jSTizam, 12 ; receives insignia of 
Royalty, ib,; deposes Sultan Muham- 
mad, ib.; succeeds as Nawab, ib.; 


makes Islamnagar his capital, 13 ; 
a.cquircs Pathari, Sevaris and 
Udayapur, ib.; comes into collision 
■with Marathas on the Kolans, ib.; 
dies, ib. ; his tomb, 109. 

Yarnagar, peak at. So. 

Yasin Mtiliammad Khan, 13, 14, 15, 
17 ; appointed as waztt, 14, 

Yash'wantRao Bhau, 120; see Jaswant 
Ra.o Bhau. 

Yashwant Rao Pcnwar of Dhar- 93. 

Yorkshu’e, State area compared with 
that of, 1. 


Z 

Zamindari, 68. 



CALCUTTA 

SUPERINTENDENT GOVERNMENT PEINTING, INDIA 
8j HASTINGS STREET 



S'llSr Mir Kull Khun, 


Salar Mir 


Hazar Khan. 


Saliir Mulmmmad Jclal Khan 
(founder of Jalalabad.) 


Mulmmtnad Ynr Khan. 


Dilttwaf All Khfiu. 





r 


3Jir Alitii-id Klian, 


AkTl ^rnliaramad Khfin. 


I. SABDAU dost MUHAMMAD KHAN 
(Founder of tlic Dhopal State). - 
(170S-2G.) 


SUcr Muliammad Khan. AUf Muhammad Khan. Shah Muhammad TT: 


II. NAWAB YAK MUHAMMAD KHAK SoUan Muhammad Khan. 

(Illcjritlraatc) (Patharl Branch ) 

(172G-12). 1 

1 Alurid Muliammad Khan. 


Sardur Muhammad Khan. Fdzil Muhammad Khan. ^ Wfiflil Muhammad Khan. Khan 


I 


KL'n. Sayad Muhammad Khun. Uassan Jlnhammad Khiin. 
, Jlh-lu. 


Mabzmliad KIiSm. Aid tr j^uar-'niriad Kh'ln, Adil MuliJmmad Khan. Umrao Aluhammad Khau. Bahadur Muhammad Khun. 




id Kh’tn. SuUiia Muhammad Khan, 


Sharif Muhammad Khan. 


I 




haemal Khda. Hamll Muhomnjad KhSu. Alcraj Mchamm.'id Khan. Aftub Begum. Imliiiz Muhammad Khun. 

II a mid Mn1.ummr,d Khan. 


r 


Ilaolf Muhammad Khftn* 


VI. AVAZm MUHAMMAD KHAN. ' 
(1609-10.) 


Dn Muhammad Khan. 


Amir Muhammad Khan (elder). 


UH AMM AD KIIAN 

utKiu Becum ) I 

19.) ' > ! ^ 

r I i I ^ 1 

Munir Mnhammad IX. NAWAB JAIIAXCilB MUHAMMAD KHAN Shamshcr Mnhammod Slier Muhammad Akbar Muhammad Khan. 
i{han. (married Kaivab Siknndar Bogam, 2nd wife). Khun. Khan. 

(1837-41) 



M THE rBBSENT KUIXB f'^nUmun Jabfm Begam 
; Alijah infancy.) 

ihudur.) 




b Khun 


Sahibzudi Asaf Jalmn Begum 
(dcofl.) 


Suhibzuda Muhammud Hamld-uMuh Khun 
(married Shuh Bnnu Begum Suhiba.) 


zada Waild^ul-zafat 
Khun. 


Sihihzu'la UamId*ul'Zafar 
Khun. 


lalti 


Sahibziida JUslnd'uUzafnr 
Kb an. 


° Maksud Dngapfi 



Scale 1 1nch * 8 Miles 
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Reperenccs 


Eastern District 

- Southern District 

Western District 

Road Metalled === Rs il wnu StrtJcn 

Pair weather road . — 


References 


Fort ^ 

British Post Office P-O 
Telegraph Office T.O 
3t3.te Pool Office a. 
Dak Bungalow 5 
Inspection .. c 


Stale Guest House c? 
Carnping ground e 
Serai F. 


Thana 

Tahsil 

Thana Zt Tahsll 
Battle fields 
Archaeoiogicol place 
Pairs 

Shikar Preserves 
Porest Reseve 
Cantonment 
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Shtknr P4 rsicrc 
Fervut Reserve 
Cantonment 


Are^ th Sf, Mf/cs 
Bhopal 6902 
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